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PREFACE 

During a recent long and severe illness I yielded to 
the request for the publication of a small collj^on 
of Sermons and Addresses. At such a time a man 
finds himself confronted with the possibility that his 
work is done, or that Jie may bg ‘withdrawn from 
life’s more strenuous activities ; and perhaps he may 
be pardoned for wishing his friends to possess, even- 
in a fragmentary form, some record of the convic- 
tions which, though with a sad consciousness of 
failure, he has yet striven energetically to uphold. 

I desire to express my obligations, in . Sermons 
XV. and XVI., to Canon Mason’s Purgatory Jke. State 
of the Faithful Departed, Invocation of Saints (Long- 
mans, I90i);«and, in Sermon XXL, to Canon 
Holland's Essentials in ^Religion (Edwin Arnold, 

1899)- 

My thanks are due to Mr. F. W. Speak, who has 
kindly seen^^is and the companion volume through 
the Press, and to the Rev. M. H. FitzGerald, who 
h^ helped in readifcg and correcting the proofs. 

H. E. W. ‘ 

Farnham Castle, • 

^tptemb$r% 1904. 
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THE SPIRIT OF FACTION ‘ 

“ Let nothing be done through strife ” (A. v.) “ Doing nothing 

through faction” (R.v.) Phiuppia.n's ii. 3. 

With these words, iirjhev kut' ipiOeiav, “ nothing in 
a spirit of factiousness,” the Apostle St. Paul 
emphasises his appeal for unity. “ Fulfil ye my joy, 
that ye be of the same mind, having the same love, 
being of one accord, of one mind,” “ doing nothing 
through faction or vain glory.” 

The word which the Apostle employs for faction, 
or the tpirit of factiousness, is “derived from one 
meaning a worker for hir?, and seems to have early 
taken a bad colour (like our word jobbery) from ifS 
connexion with the idea of putting the hand to any 
low job for^ day’s work ” (Vaughan in loci). The 
rendering “ strife ” in the Authorised Version is 
doubtless based ujK)n the resemblance of the word 

^ Sermon preached before the University at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, 
on Sunday, February 19, 1899. . 
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(ipiOela) in form and sound to the usual word for 
contention (e/jt?). But the two words are distinct ; 
and in employing this word for facdon, or factious 
spirit, the Apostle is enabled to introduce a shade of 
meaning especially appropriate to the temptations 
which beset large communities. Nor is it hard for 
us to distinguish what that shade of meaning is^ when 
we turn to three other passages of the New Testament, 
and mark the company with which this word is 
associated. The first of these is 2 Cor. xii. 20, “ For 
I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find 
you not such as I would . . . lest by any means there 
should be strife, jealousy, wraths, factions (ipideiai), 
backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults.” 

The second occurs in the Apostle’s list of the works 
of the flesh (Gal. v. 20), where as a distinct group, 
we find mentioned “ enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, 
factions {ipiBeiai), divisions, heresies, envyings.” Here 
a significant ascending scale may be observed. We 
mount from mere antagonism to self - asserting 
rivalry ; from rivalry to fierce outbursts of^assion ; 
from passion to factious caballing, agd from faction 
to the actual cleavage of the community into separate 
camps, and thence to permanent schism or secession. 
The series closes with the unexpectedly>simple word 
“ envyings,” on which Lightfoot remarks, “ A grosser 
breach of charity than any hitherto mentioned, lihe 
wish to deprive another of what he has.” 

. The third is in the Epistle of St. James, whose 
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use of this word exactly confirms the impression of it 
we have obtained from St. Paul (James iii. 13, 14, 16), 
Who* is wise and understanding among you ? let 
him show by his good life his works in meekness of 
wisdom. But if ye have bitter jealousy and faction 
in j’our heart, glory not, and lie not against the 
truth. . . . For where jealousy and faction are, 
there is confusion and every* vile deed.” 

From a comparison of these passages it is quite 
evident what St. Paul had in his mind when, as he 
is exhorting the Philippian Church to unity, he bids 
them do nothing in the spirit of faction and 
partisanship. 

Th6 Church has entered upon another Lenten 
season. The words of last Sunday^s Collect, from 
the 1 3th chapter of St. Paul's First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, are still ringing in our ears. That Spirit 
of Love that is longsuffering and kind,” that Spirit of 
Love that doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its t)wn, is not provoked, taketh not account of 
evil . . . that^beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all tMngs, endureth all things,” that Love tliat 
“ never faileth,” seems to stand and plead with us 
to-day, white we seek to dedicate ourselves afresh, as 
members of one Church and nation, by renewed con- 
faesion of failure, by truer humiliation of spirit, by fresh 
resolves for resisting the forces of passion, self-asser- 
tion, malignity, that seethe beneath so thin a crust of 
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cfibiistian resolution, and rt®s with such Volcanic 
violence through any little rift or rent. 

It has seemed to me that it would be unfortunate 
if the terrible familiarity with which controversial 
questions Iwithin the Church have been discussed, 
should pass altogether unnoticed in this place, as if 
we were not fellow-members of the same community, 
as if our spiritual life were not inevitably affected by 
the storms that rage and sweep by in close vicinity. 

And as the present is the only occasion this term 
on which a resident is called upon to address the 
University from this pulpit, I shall venture to touch 
upon the present state of things. I can do so with- 
out, I trust, entering upon the wholly uncongenial 
field of controversy. I shall do so, I hope, with the 
sole desire of promoting Christian love, of insisting 
upon the possibilities of a better mutual understand- 
ing. I do so, because I would fain uphold, to the 
best of my power, the traditions of this place. 

I do so, because I would fain impress upon you, 
my younger brethren, at uptime of your livis when 
you watch the action of older men, »nd when you 
form your opinions insensibly upon the imitation of 
their policy, — I would fain, I say, impress upon you 
the great maxim of the Apostle, /ax,T epiBeiav 

(“ nothing in the spirit of faction ”). I would urge 
on you the temper of self-resfraint, forbearance, 
sympathy. I would urge on you the duty of view- 
ing and studying questions from more sides than one. 
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I would eneourage you in the uneeasii^ ead^v^ 
— ^wh^jtever jyour feelings, whateva: your pfejudice9,|i 
partialities — te proni(i|e peace and patience, to refuse 
to acquiesce in strife or misunderstanding : above all, 
at a period of immature age, of limited knowledge, 
of slender experience, of half- formed convictions, 
to auoid those hasty generalisations, those harsh 
judgments which spring so readily from the spirit 
of faction and are responsible for so much bitterness. 

Nor, my friends, can I at this point go further 
without one passing word of sympathy upon the 
position into which our great neighbour state of 
France has suddenly been thrown. Amid the un- 
happy disputes and endless factions which have torn 
and divided the French nation, amid the writhings 
of anguish with which the endeavour has been made 
to tear ofif the Nessus-shirt of a great iniquity that 
clings to and poisons and maddens the people of the 
famous and beautiful capital, death has struck down, 
with a^ blow bf bewildering suddenness, the chief 
officer of the state,^ That chamber of death seems 
the one quietfspot in all that ghastly nightmare />f 
unlimited political chaos sweeping through clouds 
towards an unknown bourne. We, who pray too 
little for our own country, are wont to pray still less 
for others ; we mqy well pause and let our prayers 
be raised, in no Pharisaic tone, on behalf of all 

^ The reference in this sentence is to the Dreyfus affair and the death 
of President Faure, 
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Christendom and all humanity, that in the great 
French republic, as in our kingdom, “ all things may 
be so ordered upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, may be 
established for all generations.” 

MijSei/ KaT ipi$elav. 

We turn to consider the present position of our 
own Church.- None deny its renovated activity and 
its multiplied agencies. In spite of failures in the 
past and present, it lives with a life which is very 
strong. The anxiety which has recently arisen is 
due, in a large measure, to the very intensity of the 
labours which, apparently, it has been found im- 
possible minutely to supervise ; to the very exuber- 
ance of the zeal, which in some instances, it is alleged, 
has transgressed the limits of strict obedience. It 
is important to remember that we have to think of 
the Church as of a State, and not as of an army. 
Military metapl f^ however inspiring, are perilously 
misleading. The Organic life of the Church, like 
that of the State, is subject to influences, as it is 
ei^aged in functions, which have no tounterpart in 
the soldier’s work. 

In the Church as in the State it is inevitable that 
there should be parties. In the State we hear it 
asserted that it may not alwajjg be an unmixed 
benefit for great parties to become attenuated or dis- 
organised. In the Church it need not necessarily be 
an unmixed evil when parties arc strong and active. 
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Men will naturally associate together in groups ; 
they will cluster around leaders of thought — they 
will be united by certain watchwords, and combine to 
promote certain causes, to advance particular lines 
of influence. The greater the liberty the more 
evident becomes this tendency to grouping.” There 
woulci be no unity so fatal to the vitality of the 
Church as that which would be obtained by “ ruling 
out ” differences. The policy of aiming at any 
absolute uniformity is one which, we may hope, will, 
in this country and in our Church, never be attempted ; 
or, if attempted, will never succeed. The Church’s 
knowledge of truth is never at one time complete. 
The search for truth is never finished. Different 
aspects are grasped by different minds in different 
proportions. 

The uniformity which some yearn to find may be 
won, but only at the sacrifice of that which is of 
higher price, freedom of thought and honest faith- 
fulness of expression. 

Now, let us grant tha^ the dream of uniformity is 
Utopian ; let«us face the fact that partial views and 
fragmentary knowledge are all that can be looked 
for on earth. Still the nobler minds are never 
deterred ; they press forward, and from time to 
time progress is ^achieved in purity of teaching, 
ifi beauty of worship, and in comprehension of the 
truth. 

Those who sympathise with some great movement, 
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who emphasise some special line of teaching, become, 
or have a tendency to become, what is called a party. 
I admit the word is unsatisfactory ; for probably, 
strictly speaking, a party ought to imply some 
measure of party organisation ; and perhaps the 
strongest party at the present moment is that which 
is no party and has no organisation. These parties 
are distinct from movements. They may originate 
movements. They may outlive movements. For 
the parties will correspond generally to those main 
differences in temperament which apparently are 
recognisable in all ages. It is not difficult for us to 
transfer modern party names to the leaders of 
thought in the third or fourth centuries of the 
Church, or, indeed, to the great leaders of thought 
in any age which has been fertile in representatives 
of different aspects of Christian teaching. 

On the other hand, the great movements which 
have sprung into being have sometimes been pro- 
duced by the leaders of a party ; sometimes they 
have first attracted, and then dominated a party. 
These movements pass through stages of growth 
and development, of weakness and decay. They 
serve their generation. But, so far as they have 
corresponded to some need, and have remedied some 
weakness, in the teaching, the S3jstem, the worship 
of the Church, they have animated not a party only, 
but the whole body. The new teaching, the ex- 
panded system, the improved type of «worship,- 
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become absorbed into the essential structure. The 
movement h^ passed, but its virtue lives. 

We need not go far from our own time to see 
illustrations of this. 

The Evangelical movement at the end of last 
century and at the beginning of this awoke the 
Church from the lethargy into which it had fallen. 
The simple Gospel preaching which characterised it 
reanimated the whole ideal of personal religion. 
On its piety, on its self-denying and often pedantic 
excellences, on its loving devotion to Holy Scripture, 
on its philanthropic work for day-schools, Sunday- 
schools, and ragged-schools, for prisoners and slaves, 
were built up those English households which, more 
than any others, have given to our country the 
moral stability and purity that have enabled her to 
pass so steadily through the tremendous periods of 
expansion and transition which this century has 
witnessed. The outward force of that movement — 
never popular,* little honoured, greatly ridiculed — 
spent itself. But the vigtue of it remained. And 
now; in every«Mission, at home or abroad, in evey 
slum service, in every cottage address, you may hear 
the echo of the old Evangelical revival. It knows 
no party now. That direct personal appeal to the 
sinner’^ soul, that Jifting up of Christ crucified, that 
proclamation of forgiveness, remain as the prindpia 
of mission work without distinction of party, almost 
k the accents of our simple pious forefathers. 
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The Oxford Movement, of which the true story 
is told with such simple eloquence bjf the ^sympa- 
thetic pen of the late Dean of St. Pjaul’s, will always 
live in history as one of the most remarkable influ- 
ences in this century. This is not the occasion 
to discuss its oft-debated characteristics. At least 
it permeated the Church with a true conception of 
its corporate life ; it has revived the ideal of public 
Worship ; it recognised the function of symbolism. 
Coinciding with, and doubtless parjt^ responsible 
for, the cultivation of aesthetic taste in -itTusic and 
art, it justly obtained the full credit for the incise 
towards beauty in worship, towards beauty in Church 
architecture, towards beauty in Church music. ‘T 
do not mean to say that this wave of aesthetic 
revival was not in some measure distinct, and merely 
one aspect of the whole intellectual development and 
culture which has been witnessed in this century. 
But it became in popular estimation identified 
with the Oxford Movement. And its influence 
has now affected every stratum of religious opinion. 
Ij has penetrated into the most unlikely corners. 
Its besom has swept Bumbledom from out of our 
churches. It has produced a startling change 
everywhere in the conduct of worship. Both in 
the services and in the structure^ of the chapels of 
the great Nonconformist bodies and of the Presby- 
terian Churches in Scotland its influence is unmis- 
takable. 
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Nor should I omit to mention another movement 
which l^d it%rise in the teaching of a group, small 
in numbef, but powerful in influence, bold and 
creative in thought — Arnold, Robertson, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Tom Hughes, and their comrades. 

It is through their foresight and self-denying 
work #0 behalf of th^e working classes, and in 
sympathy with the social and intellectual tendencies 
of their day, that the Church has learned to welcome 
newer phases of activity in the crowded population 
of our great cities. And, in consequence, the future 
historian of the Church will find few more remarkable 
/eatures of healthy and hopeful life than that series 
off School and College Missions and University 
Settlements, in which men of all schools of thought 
have sought to link the fortunes and the happiness 
of the students of the land with the barren monotony 
and heathen hopelessness of thousands in East and 
South London. 

Such^ then *are some of the famous religious 
movements of our own century that have passed 
into the verjf life-blood of the Church. Their 
history is defaced by many regrettable incidents, 
many exaggerations, many misunderstandings. Read 
the lives of Keble, of Hook, of Pusey ; of Henry 
Venn, of Simeon, (jf Lord Shaftesbury ; of Arnold, 
of Maurice, of Kingsley. What hostilities they 
met ! What animosities they, unquestionably, 
sometimes provoked ! Yet how rich has been our 
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inheritance from their combined, if not united 
labour. 

It is the consolation, the glory, the hope of our 
Church that these different types, within the wide 
circumvallation of her walls, worked, and were 
blessed in their work, for their countrymen and in 
their devotion to their Divine Master. 

But history carries with it our warnings as well 
as our examples. Time after time it has been seen 
that devotion to one cause, and the advocacy of one 
special side of teaching within the narrow coterie of 
one group of mutual admirers, has led to the spirit of 
exclusiveness. This exclusiveness confronts us at 
each crisis of Church experience. It would narrow 
the borders of the Church on the pretext of a 
stricter orthodoxy. Arrayed as an angel of light) 
it is the incarnation of censorious faithfulness, which 
assumes the right to judge, and in the name of 
truth inflames men to violence, and whispers into 
their ears that a party is a truer Church than the 
country’s Church, and fiiat you and those who 
^ree with you are sounder and moie sincere than 
the misguided ones who differ from you, and who 
may yet good-naturedly but pityingly be tolerated 
as fellow-members. 

That is the very spirit of faction. It breeds 
ill feelings and multiplies censorious recrimination. 
The calm assumption of pre-eminent virtue, the 
arrogance that folds its arms and exclaims, “ We 
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and only we are the elect, we are the true Church- 
men,” is answerable for a large proportion of bitter- 
ness ancf animosity. 

But men may stand on one side or another, and 
yet be no partisans. They may be members of a 
party and yet have never succumbed to the acerbity 
of part;^-spirit. And I believe it is true, that where- 
soever there is loyal appeal to Holy Scripture as 
the Divine repository of Revealed Truth, wheresoever 
there is generous appreciation for men of different 
views, wheresoever there is care to maintain accuracy 
in statement, there the worst and most dangerous 
elements of party-spirit are not likely to manifest 
themselves. 

Just for the moment there have been grave 
symptoms. Ugly passions have been roused ; 
recriminations exchanged. Vehement men have 
been tempted to make a great effort to assert the 
predominance of their own party. The Church 
will not be saved by the victory of either the one 
party or* the other. No-one party will represent 
the whole aspect of the truth ; and the supremacy 
of any one party would herald the eclipse of all 
freedom of thought. It is the work of all those 
who are not partisans, of men who own no leaders 
and live aloof from parties, to strive to avert any- 
thfhg like a faction *conflict. 

Let me remind you of Bacon’s wise words in his 
famous essay “ Of Unity in Religion.” “ Men,” he 
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says, “ ought to take heed of rending God’s Church 
by two kinds of controversies. The one is, when the 
Matter of the Point controverted is ?oo sAall and 
light, not worth the Heat and Strife about it, kindled 
only by contradiction ; for, as it is noted by one of 
the Fathers, Christ’s Coat indeed had no seam, but 
the Church’s vesture was of divers colours. Where- 
upon he saith, In veste varietas sit, Scissura non sit ; 
they be two things, Unity and Uniformity. The 
other is, when the Matter of the Point controverted 
is great, but it is driven to an over-great Subtilty 
and Obscurity, so that it becometh a thing rather 
ingenious than substantial.” How far Bacon’s words 
are applicable to any aspects of what is called “ The 
Present Crisis in the Church,” I may safely leave to 
your own consideration. 

But the occasion is one which has compelled men 
to reassert two fundamental principles : the one of 
the national independence, the other of the reformed 
constitution of our Church. The ^rst is that the 
Church has power in herself “ to decree tites and 
ceremonies.” Things in themselves, of subordinate 
importance are to be decided by the Church of the 
people, in accordance with the needs of the time 
and with the character of the race, for the spiritual 
advantage of worshippers. 

The second is that until the Cfiurch shall definitely 
renounce its distinctively reformed position, three or 
four of the main topics of recent controversy, such 
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as Transubstantiation, the Adoration of the Blessed 
Virgin and of the Saints, Prayers for the Dead in 
public tvorshfp, and compulsory Confess!^ before 
admission to the Holy Communion, have no place 
in the loyal conformity to the teaching and usages 
of our Ch4rch. 

That men may wish to re-introduce them Is 
intelligible ; that some should agitate to obtain 
eventually the necessary alterations in^ our system, 
in order to re-introduce them, is intelligible; but 
that they should introduce them without permission, 
or impose them in public services, is the betrayal of 
a sacred trust, and implies only too clearly an 
actual desire to divest the Church of its distinctively 
national and reformed character. 

From this slight contact with controversial 
questions I turn to the subject of future action. 

At present the way is blocked for ecclesiastical 
legislation. At present, too, the Houses of Con- 
vocation fail «)nfessedly to represent the clergy, 
while tMfe laity have no ^statutable position. The 
Church has qp power to pass the ordinary bye- 
laws for the regulation of her servants, or for the 
conduct of her business. Any little railway or 
tram company has more facilities for initiating 
necessary changes than has the great Church of 
the country, whicl? has its organisation in every 
parish, and sends its workers to the four quarters of 
the globe. 
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While this deadlock continues, it is sincerely to 
be hoped that those points upon which doubts and 
disputes have been raised should be quietl/ settled, 
by those whose sentence will unquestionably be 
loyally listened to, upon the lines of generous 
coniprehensiveness. 

Men hate uncertainty ; they want guidance and 
direction, and they want it, not from party-leaders, 
but from those who are in authority. Men do not 
wish to see the boundaries of the Church narrowed ; 
they do wish to see those boundaries, in matters of 
secondary importance, made less indefinite in the 
interests of peace, provisionally but positively defined 
until such time as regulations can be laid down in 
a more constitutional manner. 

No one wants to return to the period of 50 years 
ago, of dismal worship and unlovely churches. No 
one wishes to return to the period 500 years ago 
of priestly domination and crude materialistic super- 
stition. 

We want the strength of all parties •and the 
tyranny of none. We want to maintgiin our Church 
on absolutely English lines — one that will grow 
with the intellectual growth of the people. 

We want more scope for the layman’s influence, 
for the layman’s wisdom and the layman’s strength, 
in the direct administration of th% Church’s aifairs» 

We want to see an end put to factious conflicts, 
which fritter away the strength of the strong and 
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divert into wasteful channels the pure enthusiasms 
and aspirations of ardent souls. 

Surely the time has come when uplifted swords 
may be boaten down ; and party leaders may agree 
on some concordat to check their followers* zeal, 
while they ask for regulation of secondary matters, 
and promise a loyal acceptance of direction, from 
those on whom the burden rests. 

Let us not suppose that differences of opinion on 
Apostolical Succession or the Real Presence, any 
more than on Predestination or Free Will, will ever 
be dissolved either by authority or by argument ! 
Let us not say within the liberties of our Church, 
“ This is the only narrow way, walk ye in it ** ! Let 
us rather trust to the spirit of freedom, and prayer- 
fully rely on the gradual revelation of fuller truth. 

Let us, by patience and sympathetic study, realise 
the attitude of the best and not the worst exponents 
of a party’s position ! Let us seek occasions for co- 
operation on tlfe more urgent tasks of necessary 
Christian* duty. The expansion of the Church to 
meet the rightful claims of the expansion of the^ 
Empire — the interpretation of doctrine in terms of 
modern thought — the adaptation of worship to the 
needs of the ignorant and the poorest in the land — 
the provision for religious training as the necessary 
elefhent in the education of the national character, 
— these things present a worthier field of emulous 
activity for men of different schools of thought than 

c 
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some of the subjects that recently have engaged 
conspicuous attention. 

Let not panic or clamour have sway. Let 
patience have its perfect work. Let the spirit of love 
prevail, and a Christlike submission rule our hearts. 
Let our labour be unceasing, for truth, for righteous- 
ness, for freedom, “doing nothing in the sj)irit of 
faction.” 



II 


THE APPEAL TO ANTIQUITY AS A 
PRINCIPLE IN THE REFORMATION 
SETTLEMENT ' 

Our subject is the Appeal to Antiquity as a 
principle in the Reformation Settlement. It is no 
new subject It was handled 300 years ago by 
some of the greatest of our great Anglican divines 
who championed the cause of the English Church 
against the Roman and the Sectarian. Certain 
aspects of the controversy show a tendency to recur. 
The Reformation was no brief incident in history, 
but the last afid crowning movement of a great 
series. *rhe paramount position of Holy Scripture, 
as the standasd of all doctrine, was from the first 
asserted in England as a fundamental doctrinal 
principle. Wycliffe spoke of Holy Scripture as 
“ Our great Charter written and given to us by God, 
on which alone we could found our claims to His 
Kfhgdom.” As Dean Hook has expressed it, “ The 
Church must be judged by Scripture ; that is the 

^ A paper read at the Church Congress, Brighton, October 1901. 

19 
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basis of all reform.” It was the basis of ^ reform 
in the English Church in the sixteenth^ century. It 
stands out clearly in the formularies of that* period* 
Holy Scripture,” says the Sixth Article, “ containeth 
all things necessary unto salvation ; so that what- 
soever is not read therein nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man that it shquld be 
believed as an Article of the faith, or be thought 
necessary to salvation.” “ Are you persuaded,” are 
the Bishop’s words in our ordinal addressed to every 
priest, “ that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently 
all doctrine required of necessity for eternal salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ?” 

The sovereign position of the Holy Scriptures 
having been once established, the Reforming divines 
gladly appealed to antiquity. They did so with 
confidence. The support of antiquity enormously 
strengthened their position in the great controversy 
of the day. They appealed to antiquity against the 
usurpation of Papal authority ; they appealed to 
antiquity against the co<?-uptions of medfaevalism. 
The revival of literature had assured 4hem that they 
would not appeal in vain to the literature of primitive 
antiquity against floating tradition and unhistorical 
legends. So when they were charged with being 
mutinous Churchmen and innovating heretics, they 
upheld the position of the Reformation in EnglEftid 
with weapons which were effective in that type of 
warfare, both against the disciplined regiments of 



Rome, and against the guerilla chiefs ignoranlikhd 
fanatic Anal^ptists, 

As an example of their appeal to antiquity, I will 
cite a passage from the record of the public disputa- 
tion, held in Westminster Abbey in the first year #f 
Queen Elizabeth, between chosen Protestant and 
Romaji divines, “ As for ihe judgment of the 
whole controversy,” says Dr. Horne in'* lie preface, 
“ we refer unto the most Holy Scriptures and the 
Catholic Church of Christ, whose judgment unto us 
ought to be most sacred.” They then discussed the 
proposition, “ It is against the Word of God and the 
custom of the primitive Church to use a tongue 
unknown to the people in common prayers and 
administration of the sacraments.” “ By these 
words” (the Word of God), said the Reforming 
divines, “ we mean only the written Word of God or 
canonical Scriptures. And by ‘ the custom of the 
primitive Church ’ wc mean the order most generally 
used in the CMFurch for the space of 500 years after 
Christ, fn which times livud the most notable fathers, 
as Justin, Ireflaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Basil, Chry- 
sostom, Hieromc, Alnbrose, Augustine, etc.” 

We have only to read the writings of men like 
Cranmer and Ridley, or the Homilies of the Church, 
or the later writings of men like Hooker, Field, 
Pearson, and Barrow, in order to recognise the appli- 
cation of this general principle. The methods of 
the Reforming divines, in dealing with Patristic 
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literature, may not always have been scientific. 
They possessed neither the material nof the critical 
dexterity possessed by the modern student. It 
would matter little to them whether the quotation 
came from Irenaeus or from Epiphanius, from Origen 
or from Theodoret, from Tertullian or from Lactan- 
tius. Dionysius the Areopagite was cited unhesi- 
tatingly. The Apostles’ Creed was regarded 
as actually the composition of the Twelve. The 
Quicunque Vult was accepted as a writing of 
Athanasius. It is not improbable that, even in our 
day, there may be many who, in these respects, 
would scarcely stand on a different level from that 
of the Reforming divines. 

Roughly speaking, the English Reformers adopted 
two main principles in their appeal to antiquity. 
On the one hand, they restricted themselves to 
the authorities of the first five centuries, and insisted 
that the essential doctrines of the Church were those 
that had been determined at the four*great Councils 
and had been incorporated! in the Creeds. On the 
other hand, they did not hesitate to tfffirm that the 
Creeds themselves were only to be received and 
believed on the ground of their being capable of 
proof by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture ; 
and that the decrees of genepl Councils upon 
spiritual matters had neither strength nor authorrty 
unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
Holy Scripture. 
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By comparison with doctrine the subject of ritual 
and ceremonial is necessarily of subordinate interest 
But it was treated by our Reforming divines, if 
sometimes too peremptorily, yet at least on the 
intelligible basis of an appeal to antiquity. Their 
appeal to antiquity revealed to them two great facts : 
firstly,^that in primitive times a great diversity of 
usage prevailed in different parts of Christendom ; 
secondly, that the principle of National Churches 
was confirmed by the primitive practice, and that 
these National Churches were both independent of 
one another in matters of religious usage and 
separately competent to decide upon rites and 
ceremonies. The English divines, upon the basis of 
antiquity, accordingly laid down the principle which 
we find concisely and lucidly stated in the language 
of our Articles XX. and XXXIV. Article XX. 

“ The Church hath power to decree rites or cere- 
monies and authority in controversies of faith, and 
yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything 
that is Contrary to God’s Word written.” Article 
XXXIV. : — “JEvery particular or National Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish cere- 
monies or rites of the Church ordained only by 
man’s authority, so that all things be done to 
edifying.” 

• It is instructive, parenthetically, to remember 
that Laud was fiercely and wrongfully assailed by 
his opponents on the charge of having inserted that 
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first clause of our Twentieth Article, “ The Church 
hath power to decree rites or ceremonies and 
authority in controversies of faith,’ 

If further evidence on this subject were required 
in order to appreciate the position taken up by the 
Reformation settlement, I might refer to Archbishop 
Parker’s Visitation Articles (1567), in which he 
declares it to be contrary “ to the order of religion 
reformed, restored, and renewed by public authority 
in this Church of England,” to maintain that “ it is 
not lawful for any particular Church or province to 
alter the rites and ceremonies publicly used, to 
better education,” 

Secondly, I might refer to Bishop Jewell’s famous 
challenge which, whether or no he was able to 
substantiate it, at least indicated the policy and 
principles of the settlement which he championed. 
He appealed to antiquity against the custom of 
private Mass and twenty-six other points in succes- 
sion. The challenge began in thwse words : “If 
♦ 

any learned men of our adversaries, or all thS learned 
men that be alive, be able to bring any one sufficient 
sentence out of any old Catholic teacher, or Father, 
or general Council, or Holy Scripture, or any one 
example in the primitive Church, whereby it may 
clearly be proved during the first 600 years — firstly, 
that there was at that time any private Mass in the 
world, etc. etc. ; ” and then, after enumerating his 
twenty -seven points, he adds, “ The conclusion is 
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that I shall be then content to yiel<f and to 
subscribe.” ^ 

Hooter, whose learning and reasoning we need 
increasingly to consult, laid down the position of 
the Church in England in the following terms: — 
“ Where things have been instituted, which, being 
convenient and good at the first, had afterwards, in 
process of time, waxed otherwise, we make no doubt 
but they may be altered; yea, though 4 Councils or 
customs generally have received them. . . . For 
there is not any positive law of man, whether it be 
general or particular, received by formal express 
consent as in Councils, or by secret approbation as 
in customs it cometh to pass, but the same may be 
taken away if occasion serve.” 

But what need have we of even such quotations 
when the policy of the Reformation settlement is so 
plainly stated in the preface to our Prayer Book ? 
“The particular forms of Divine worship, and the 
rites and ceremonies appointed to be used therein, 
being tilings in their OAj;n nature indifferent and 
alterable, and «o acknowledged ; it is but reasonable 
that upon weighty and important consideration, 
according to the various exigency of times and 
occasions, such changes and alterations should be 
made therein as to those that are in place of 
aifthority from time to time seem necessary or 
expedient. . . “ We think it convenient that 

every country should use such ceremonies as they 
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shall think best to the setting forth of God’s honour 
and glory, and to the reducing of the people to a 
most perfect and godly living, without 'error or 
superstition ; and that they should put away other 
things which from time to time they perceive to be 
most abused, as in man’s ordinances it often chanceth 
diversely in divers countries.” ^ 

We have only to investigate the structure and 
contents of our Prayer Book in order to discern in 
it the application of the great principles which 
characterised the Reformation settlement. We 
note in it everywhere the prominence of Holy 
Scripture. We note in it the constant adherence 
to the usages of antiquity, insomuch that, in the 
words of the great Liturgiologist, Palmer, “The 
great majority of our formularies are actually trans- 
lated from Greek and Latin rituals which have been 
used for at least fourteen or fifteen hundred years in 
the Greek Church, and there is scarcely a portion of 
our Prayer Book which cannot be in some way 
traced to ancient offices.’^ We note in it also the 
continual courageous adaptation of *he worship of 
antiquity to the practical needs of the English 
people. 

We turn now to our own times. Things have 
altered since the sixteenth century. Knowledge 
has increased, literature has Seen enriched, ^hd 
historical criticism has taken root. We cannot 
treat antiquity as our forefathers treated it. Proof;- 
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passages are no longer to be tossed to an# ffb with 
promiscuous ajid uncritical vehemence. Antiquity 
is treatecfin a wiser and more discriminating spirit ; 
not clamorously importuned by rival factions, but 
led into the witness-box of history, there to be 
gently but firmly cross-examined. It is the painful 
necessity of our day that our scholars and historians 
are expected to verify not only our references, but 
even our relics. The halo which has. surrounded 
some of the outlines of the past has sometimes been 
found to lose its iridescent colours, and in some 
instances even to disappear through the acquisition 
of a more scientific instrument, or through the 
adjustment of a better focus. But leaving on one 
side this purely literary aspect of the subject, vre in 
England cannot be precisely in the same position as 
our forefathers with respect to antiquity. We are 
not nervously contending for the life, or for the 
independence, of our National Church ; no, nor for 
the validity of •our orders. The days for such 
apologies ^nd vindications §re long past. The seal 
of the Spirit Ksts upon our Church. And the 
world has moved on ; and the larger part, both of 
the nation and of the Church, has not been disin- 
clined to move with it. The battle of the twentieth 
century will not be a scuffling over the past 
credentials of our Church. 

We do not pretend to apply the test of antiquity 
with rigorous logic. We do not discard two clauses 
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in the Apostles’ Creed because they were added in 
the eighth or ninth century. It is i^ot because the 
Quicunque Vult never received approval from' one 
of the great Catholic Councils that its use in public 
worship has been most seriously criticised. The 
posture of standing in prayer, adopted in Scotland, 
has not been followed in England, in spi^e of its 
being enjoined in the great Council of Nicaea. 
Many ancient practices, such as the “ kiss of peace” 
and those connected with exorcism and the venera- 
tion of relics, have fortunately disappeared from use. 
They had proved unsuitable to the intellectual 
temper and social condition of the modern age. 
Common sense has reinforced the work of reverence ; 
and if the Church is to make a right use of antiquity, 
she cannot afford to neglect either one or the other 
of these good gifts of God’s Spirit. For if the one 
preserves us from being profane, the other can 
preserve us from becoming ridiculous. 

We may be a painfully practical people, but nowa- 
days we at least employ .antiquity, and reverence it, 
without superstition. Antiquity i# not infallible. 
It, too, is a servant, a messenger of God to us. We 
turn to it for many reasons. And, firstly, not, I 
trust, for some advantage in the passing controversy 
of the day, but because the ancient writers were men 
full of the Spirit, strong in the power of the W^ord, 
devoted witnesses for their Lord ; and because it is 
supremely good for us to hold converse with saints 
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who worked and suffered in an atmosphere 4 s far as 
possible removed from our own religious question- 
ings, and as near as possible to the days of the 
Apostles. 

We appeal to antiquity because it conveys the 
most impressive assurance of the continuity of our 
Christian life. Hugh James Rose, writing to J. H. 
Newman, used the following striking words : — “Bring 
into play what our German friends would call the 
historical element ; not trying the vain course of 
reproducing the past (which can never be), but giving 
our whole attention, by the historic element, to that 
community and connection with the past which 
throws such chains around the individual’s affections 
and is so precious for society itself : all this is not 
only feasible, but full of hope ; powerful to win, to 
charm, to attract, to hold.” 

We appeal to antiquity because of the richness 
and the purity of its instruction. “ The greater the 
distance from the fountain-head, the greater the 
chance th^t the stream will^be polluted. Hence the 
persuasion whifh has generally prevailed, that in 
order to ascertain what was the doctrine taught by 
the Apostles, and what is the true interpretation of 
their writings, we ought to have recourse to the 
authority of those who lived nearest to their time ” 
(Bishop Kaye). 

We appeal to antiquity because the historic char- 
acter of our faith cannot be understood without a 
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knowledge of the people and their leaders under 
whom the principles of the Church were first formu- 
lated and its constitution first built up. '“Just as 
we cannot obtain a complete knowledge of a tree 
without regarding, not only its root and its stem, 
but also its bark, its branches, and the way in which 
it blooms, so we cannot form any right estimate of 
the Christian religion unless we take our stand upon 
a comprehensive induction that shall cover all the 
facts of its history ” (Harnack). 

We appeal to antiquity because it affords us a 
guarantee for the simplicity of our faith and worship. 
The tendency of every priesthood is to over-refine 
the tenets and the externals of religion. Familiarity 
tends to exaggerate the importance of new aspects 
of teaching ; passing phases of feeling appear as 
though they were the essentials of faith. The appeal 
to antiquity preserves the English Church from the 
peril of imposing the yoke of some modern specula- 
tion concerning, it may be, Predeetination or the 
Real Presence, upon thg neck of all bdlievers, as 
though it were essential Catholic trKth. The great 
cardinal truths, at which the Church Catholic arrived 
through the controversies of the first four centuries, 
fill up the measure of the simplicity of the necessary 
faith in which we English Churchmen stand. 

But the appeal to antiquity *is no mere servithde. 
We cannot, if we would, resuscitate the past. We 
would not, if we could, obliterate the distinctively ' 
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national features of our Church life. They*a|-e part 
of the Divine endowment of our nation. In spit? 
of their \)bvious impwfections, they are our sacred 
heritage. We shall not lightly part with them. 
The grand burden of our Church is no mere catalogue 
of credenda and agenda continually increased and 
capable of infinite multiplication. It is the message 
of the riches of the living Christ, conveyed l;hrough 
the appointed channels of His Church >to the un- 
numbered millions of the world. We will not 
encumber the messenger by any complication of her 
essential message, nor, I trust, compromise her task 
by any exaction of an externalism which does not 
possess a due and living proportion to the primary 
moral and intellectual instincts of the people. 

The appeal to antiquity will always be demanded 
by the historic sense of the hard-headed and reason- 
ing people of our day. It must neither impair the 
confidence of the Church in the presence and power 
of the Holy Spi*it, nor must it ever divert the atten- 
tion of flhe Church from^ those vital questions of 
belief and duty which engross the attention of the 
most devoted and faithful minds. 



Ill 

THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND:' 

What it is not, and What it is 

My Reverend Brethren, I have the honour to address 
you this morning upon the subject suggested by 
the last of the four titles under which Arch- 
bishop Benson described our Church.^ The epithet 
“ Protestant ” was the one of the four which 
had been rendered by recent events most con- 
spicuously prominent to the Archbishop’s mind. 
The last matter upon which his sedulous ar^ untiring 
intellect was occupied before his death was the 
reply to the strange insult the Roman Pontiff had 
conveyed to the whole Church of England. The 
Pope had not merely refused to acknowledge the 
validity of English Orders, but had even declined 
to reinvestigate the historical fcasis on which tjiey 

^ A paper read at the Islington Clerical Meeting on Tuesday, January 
9, 1900. 

2 I.e., Apostolic, Catholic, Reformed, Protestant 
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Vest©!!. To Ai-chWsliop’s own words ^xdten 

a few #ys pjevioasly at Dublin, ft was “a new 
defiance history, which is perfectly in accord wfth 
all we knew of Rome ^fore ... a lesson 0 tife 
greatest posable value to those who have Jbeen led 
in quiet years to believe thstt the Church of Rouse 
has become other than it was ” (Li/e and Letters of 
Archbishop Benson, ii. p. 622/). 

At the time, then, when he thus^ spoke of the 
Church being “ Protestant ” as well ks “ Apostolic, 
Catholic, and Reformed,” he gave weighty and 
deliberate utterance to a thought which was at that 
moment chiefly occupying his attention. 

The name “ Protestant ” arose from the “ Declara- 
tion ” or “ Protestatio ” which was put forth at Spires 
in 1529 by certain German princes. The German 
Emperor, Charles V., had rescinded an edict of 
toleration, and the Schmalkaldic League replied 
with its famous Protest. “ For the first time,” says 
Froude, “ was laflnchcd into the world the name of 
Protestant The Schmalkaldic League protested 
against being Coerced into practising ceremonies 
which they thought idolatrous, or into professing to 
believe what they knew that they did not believe, 
under any fear or any temptation. A noble and 
honourable declaration, the noblest and purest for 
whi2h any body of men ever combined in this world. 
It was the symbol at once of constancy and piety. 
Martyrs died for it at the stake ; herc|s laid their 
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Jive§ down ££»* it‘Qn-die field. It was the tiabarum 
dnd^ whidh* the battle was fough^ and won for 
European liberty. In the modern cruibbling of 
convictions Protestantism is now spoken of with 
contempt, but it will be heard of again.* All brave 
meij^ are Protestants who refuse to take a lie into 
their mouths in the name of religion ” (Froude’s 
Lectures on the Council of Trent, pp. 95, 96). 

I I will not take up your time with a discussion of 
the word, because I wish to speak to you of the 
thing which it denotes in relation to our beloved 
Church. 

As applied to our own Church, it might be 
enough to say that the epithet denotes that the 
Church of England in the sixteenth century re- 
nounced the supremacy of Rome, and sought to 
purge itself of unscriptural errors and corruptions in 
teaching, discipline, and rit^ It is a Protestant 
Church because it cast in its lot with the Reformation 
movement in Europe, which Arthbishop Benson 
described as “ a ripe and long-prepared aSd matured 
movement in an era of illuminatton, the greatest 
event in Church history since the fourth century” 
{Fishers of Men, p. 125). “After every deduction 
made.for^l^ i|fefects, the Reformation,” says Bishop 
LightfodlJ'^jhas been fraught with incomparably 
great Uo^flgs^-^igious, social, intellectual, political 
— to England ftnd to the world. If the foundation 
of the Churcft is the first cause of thankftdwss, the 
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R^rn^ation of the Church most be thifi swpnd,* 
(Lightfdoth' ^^<a«f(?w of the Northern 1%^ 

An able raoderh wflter expresses the me&hg of 
the w6f(^Jn a true and telling antithesis : “Thd 
opposite oY Catholic is not Protestant, but heretic ; 
the opposite of Protestant is not Catholic, bht PapijSt ” 
(Dixon, Hist, of Ch. of England, iv. p. 24). 

I venture, if you will permit me, to lejjive the 
' historical , aspect and to come to closer quai;terSw 
This word “ Protestant,” as applied to our Church, 
is it merely retrospective ? is it only an echo of the 
events of the sixteenth century? or has it a real 
significance for us now? and, if so, what is that 
significance ? and what are the grounds upon which 
the word Protestant is to be regarded as denoting 
vital principles in the modern life of our Church ? 
But first of all I wish to free my use of the word 
from the chance of jijisapprehension. 

The fact that the word has been studiously 
discredited in ?ome quarters is not a matter that 
need disturb us. The fact, however, that its high 
and honourabife significance has sometimes been in. 
danger of being compromised by a temper (pfvulgarity, 
ignorance, and violence, is a matter far greater 
seriousness. For there is such a thhig:a;s a spurious 
Protestantism that js too often pqpulj^y identified 
witli the great name which it uiAappily.4^ades, 
For I do not call that the true Prolestant spirit 
of. ow;|l3burch which spends itself in n^sy abuse of 
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the Pope and the Roman priests, in fierce denuncia- 
tion irf all Roman Catholics as necessarily formalists, 
hypocrites, and outside the pale of Christendom. 
My reverend brethren, you will agree with me that 
not only the age, but the piety, the learning, and 
the kindly benevolence of the Roman Pontiff^ place 
him beyond the range of such unworthy missiles ; 
that the devotion, the obedience, the self-sacrificing 
and unquestioning work of thousands qf Roman 
priests in every quarter of the globe command our 
generous regard and deserve our chivalrous respect, 
even when we are most conscious of our differences 
from them. Let us acknowledge with thanksgiving 
and honour the devout and simple faith of countless 
Roman Churchmen brought up in the worship of 
their fathers, and sharing with us in the great first 
articles of our common Christian faith, the belief in the 
Holy Trinity, the belief in the Saviour’s atoning sacri- 
fice, the belief in the power and operation of the Holy 
Spirit, the belief in the gift of eterntfl life and in the 
resurrection from the dead. Uncompromfsingly as 
the Protestant Churchman may upholfl his principles, 
he will do his own cause little good by ignoring the 
elements of community of faith, or by refusing in the 
heat of controversial animosity to recognise the great 
work of the Roman Church in earlier centuries, in the 
maintenance of religion, in the moulding of Christian 
civilisation, id the preservation of Holy Scripture, 


» Leo Xin. M. loo-il. 
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Again, I do not call that the true Pfotestanl 
spirit of otir« Church which renounces the use*oi 
some of the richesfcblessings vouchsafed by Almighty 
God tO'the human' race, on the ground of what seem! 
to us to be their misuse in the services of the Roman 
Catholic Communion and of its imitations. At the 
Reformation it was felt that the worsh^ of pod in 
spirit and in truth was obstructed by the infinite 
variety of ceremonial, and by the unintelligible 
character of the ritual. Divine service tended to 
become a spectacular performance conducted by the 
priests, attended by the laity in curiosity and super- 
stitious awe. Against these excesses the Protestant 
Reformers rebelled. But the rebellion often led to 
the opposite extreme of unspeakable meanness and 
gloom. The cold whitewash of many Reformed 
churches on the Continent — not to come nearer 
home — strikes a chill to one’s heart. Dull, stagnant, 
wearisome services have oftentimes done foul wrong 
to the spjj'it of the Protestantism in our Church, as 
if God’s gifts of beauty and joy, in sound and sight, 
were somehow the inventions of the Evil One ; as 
if the revival of taste in music and art in the 
present century, instead of being the natural in- 
tellectual growth of the age, and the gift of the 
Spirit, were part ^f some subtle, subterranean, 
Romeward policy. We can have beau^ in building, 
and loveliness of music wherewith to cki God honour 
and praise, without risk of indulging^^'in a merelv 
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sensuous pageant or reproducing some obsolete 
mediaevalism. 

I do not call that the true Protestant spirit of 
our Church which ignores the teaching of history, 
and dates her origin from the reign of Henry VIII.; 
which derides the piety and learning of the Fathers, 
and looks askance upon intellectual study as the 
snare of pride and the betrayal of a simple faith. 
Not such were the master spirits of the Reformation 
movement. Read the writings of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Calvin ; study the remains of Cranmer, 
Ridley, Parker, Jewell, Hooker ; what sort of men 
were the leaders of Protestant thought? These 
were men of studious as well as practical activity. 
They steeped themselves in the literature of old 
days ; they pondered, they read, they wrote. They 
treated learning, not as a dangerous and worldly 
temptation, but as a splendid inheritance, the use 
of which was given in trust to them for the pro- 
motion of God’s glory and the strengthening of His 
Church on earth. “ 

Lastly, I do not call that the true spirit of 
Protestantism which trifles with the reverence due 
to sacred things, or which seeks by violence'- land 
clamour to enlist the attention of the ignorant and 
• turbulent, and wantonly to kijidle the fire# of^'fse- 
ligious animosity. * ' 

The Protestant character of the Church is deter- 
mined by at least three great distinctive principles. 
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1. The first is that Holy Scripture is the one 
absolute stanc^rd of Christian doctrine and conduct. 

2. The second Is tihat complete liberty of con- 
science and the right of private judgment are the 
prerogatives of the believer in Christ 

3. The third is that a National Church is inde- 
pendent of all foreign control. 

Upon each of these large topics I can only say 
but a few words : — 

I. And, first, as to the position assigned to Holy 
Scripture. I might quote once more the words of 
Archbishop Benson : “At the heart of the Refor- 
mation lay the one conviction that the Word of God 
was the shrine of Christianity” {Christ and His 
Times, p. 190); or I might quote Froude’s striking 
paragraph : “ The Bible, as the old saying went, 
was the religion of Protestants. Luther’s transla-r 
tion became the text of it for the German nation. 
Twenty years later came the English version, 
equally admiraCle, to spread over the globe and 
mould the character of ihe Anglo-Saxon mind. 
This it -was which did the work of the Reformation, 
wtrfclj without it would inevitably have failed. 

‘ The translated Bible,’ Cardinal Newman says with 
reluc^nt admiration, ‘is the stronghold of heresy.’ 
.‘,|t w$i| the seat aijd centre of real infallibility to ^ 
whose consciences rejected the false infalH- 
biKty of the Popes ’ ” {Council of pp. 58, 59), 

It is often made a reproach of Protestants that 
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tlwJy are BMe Christians and their theologj^a Biblical 
theology. Long may a reproach which should be 
its glory be levelled against our Church. Nay, 
when the Bible in the vernacular ceases to hold its 
paramount position in our Church, then, and not 
till then, will her candlestick be taken from her. 

The important bearing of this appeal to Holy 
Scripture will at once be realised. The claim of 
Roman doctrines concerning “ The Sacrifices of 
Masses,” “ Auricular Confession,” “ The Invocation 
of Saints,” “ Indulgences,” and Papal Infallibility, 
was swept away at one blow. The plea that the 
teaching of the Apostles upon such subjects was 
too well known to be dealt with in the Apostolic 
writings, and was handed on in silence by oral 
tradition from one generation to another until 
the later ages, in which they were as copiously 
mentioned in ecclesiastical writings as any other 
topics, constitutes an assumption that no candid 
or sane historical criticism could tblerate in deal- 
ing with any other literature. The Apostles and 
Evangelists deal in their writings *with the sub- 
jects necessary and sufficient for human salva- 
tion. The doctrines just referred to were later 
developments for which there is no Scripture 
warrant. They could not, on frotestant principles, 
be treated as essential. Roman teaching, by fra^ly 
accepting the alternative of the later developifient 
of essential Christian doctrine, has opened the door 
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There if no jpoint ^on which the IProtestant and 
the Romanist are so directly at variance. 'On the 
necessary faith the Protestant appeal is to the Holy 
Scriptures, the Romanist to the authority of the 
Church ; the latter cart overrule the voice of Scrip- 
ture by appeal to late tradition. , •* 

It is no chance coincidence that %e epoch of 
the Reformation was ushered in by 'the revival of 
Biblical study. The work of Reuchlin upon the 
Hebrew, the work of Erasmus upon the Greek 
text of Scripture, prepared ' the way for the study 
of the sacred Word itself. The new learning was 
that which gave strength to the forces of the 
Protestant movement. The knowledge of Scripture 
enabled men to shake themselves free from the 
endless mazes of the schoolmen. As literature 
revived, ^ a^d a sound and healthy criticism took 
root, ^baseldss character of the legends and the 
wild C^ttravagance of miraculous narratives, the 
unh'storic character of many decretals, w’cre under- 
stood at their proper value. Again and again in 
the writings of Erasmus, he insists that what the 
Church most needed was to supersede the ignorance 
and superstition of the monks by the pure and 
simple Gospel narrative concerning Jesus Christ. 

'•‘We would see Jesus,” was the cry of inquiring 
Europe ; and the answer came in Ihe gift of the 
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open Bible, rendered into the language of each 
country, that all might see Him for thpmselves. 

That principle of our Protestant Church remains 
unshaken. The books which are able to make men 
wise unto salvation, these declare the revelation of 
God in the love of our adored Saviour. They have 
brought down to us the work of Christ and of His 
Apostles. They are to us the Word of God. 

The final appeal is to them, and beyond them 
the Protestant Church of England desires no higher 
standard of assurance and of hope. She accepts the 
Creeds “ because they rest on Scriptural warrant ” 
(Article V.) ; and the “ things ordained by General 
Councils (Article XXL) have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it be declared that they be taken 
out of Holy Scripture.” 

2 . The second principle of a Protestant Church is 
one that is the necessary corollary of the free use of 
Holy Scripture. It is the right of private judgment, 
the liberty of the conscience. The Protestant Oame 
out, as it has been saic^ “ from the only visible 
shelter in Christendom into the wi(!e open plain, 
and henceforth for him there is nothing over him 
but the infinite heavens. And it is to teach a man 
that he may be safest thus — that he may stand 
before God by faith in Hipi alope, if only he come 
to Him through Christ and through none else, — 
this it is which is at once the aim and the worth of 
Protestantism. Doubtless it is a fearful position, as 
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it has been said, but it is one as full of dignity as it 
is of danger, find one which cannot be abdicated 
without degradation. » The Protestant, let it be re- 
peated, can only stand by faith in the Invisible ; a 
standing-place which must ever seem to some, and 
to many sometimes, so difficult as to be impossible^ 
to be held for long; and it is by this peculiarity of 
not trusting to any human mediation between the 
individual soul and God, and denying the existence 
of any ultimate tribunal on earth, that Protestantism 
is separated from Romanism more than by any differ- 
ences of creed or of polity ” (Myers’ Catholic Thoughts, 
Part II., 290, 291). 

“ This intimacy and immediacy of possible union 
between the soul and God,” says Illingworth, “ was, 
of course, no theological novelty ; but it had long 
vanished from the popular religion. Luther re- 
emphasised it, with a vehemence to which the 
circumstances of the age contributed yet further 
emphasis^ and, above all, he proclaimed it the basis 
of spiritual independence f the soul, which is the 
slave of God,* being thereby free from all other 
slavery to religious or philosophic authority, and 
external means of grace. It had previously been 
an esoteric doctrine. Luther proclaimed it from the 
house-top, and in sp doing dignified and deepened 
the whole sense of personality in man” {Personality ^ 
Humptn and Divine,, pp. 18,19). 

It is this principle— far more than ihe opposition 
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to a fe ^etails of ceremouy or even of doctrine — 
tlif^Pl^^ishes the Protestantisn] of the English 
Church. Man is responsible before God, and the 
jecognition of that responsibility brought deliverance 
from the slavery of mediaeval ecciesiasticism. 

As a matter of fact, whether the appeal is to 
ScAptiie or to the Pope, the individual must exercise 
his reason to consider why he accepts the verdict of 
the one or the other. But in the one case he accepts his 
own responsibility for his religious life ; in the other he 
transfers it to the keeping of his .spiritual adviser. 

There is no department ,of learning or science in 
which vitality and progress would n(3| b^ destroyed 
by the suppression of the right of private judgment. 
There is no infallibility in any earthly decision or 
human statement. Neither numbers, nor authority, 
nfe dignity convey infallibility. 

Galileo used his private judgment upon the 
results of lifelong observation and patient research, 
jj^d he was compelled by the mere weight of 
ecclesiastical authority to* recant the heretical notion 
that the earth revolved round the sun. 

Luther, moved with profound indigpagton at the 
scandal to the Church produced the sale of 
Indulgences, exercised his private |iidgment, and in 
the face of the ecclesiastical ^ieterchy of Europe 
issued that defiance which beg|ft the Reformation 
movement, and which has been endorsed by the 
vo'dict of history. 
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Our forefatfhws, who dwftled that 
support for the, doctrine of Transubstaatiatl(|i^H||^ 
language of Scripture or in the exercise of'l^mau 
reason, asserted the right of private judgment ;“*th<^ 
could not take a lie into their mouths, and say at 
the bidding of the priests that* they believed jthat 
something happened to the sacred elementf itvhic3\ 
they could not believe. And rather^ th|n te to 
their consciences they perished with constancy in 
the flames. 

The strength of the Protestant ‘is his personal faith 
in Christ as the only sacrifice for sin, as the one 
Mediator, as the one Saviour, as the one High Priest. 
Protestantism, "said Schleiermacher, makes the re- 
lation of the individual to the Church dependent 
on his relation to Christ ; Roman Catholicism, vm 
versd, makes the relation of the individual to Chilli' 
dependent on his relation to the Church. And any 
teaching which interposes any other mediation — by 
priest or Churchfby rite or sacrament — is, accordinj^ 
to the Protestant interpretaliion of Holy Scripture, a 
departure from ftie truth and simplicity of the Gospel. 

It is this free right of access to a communion 
with the Saviour through faith that cuts at the root 
of all that claim to sacerdotal pseudo-mediatorial 
authority which, in J:he Middle Ages, placed the 
laity in the hands of an exclusive and ambitious 
priesthood. 

3 . There remains but one oth^ distinctive 
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. , PfDtestaai ChUljph of which I can 

'thi!s*'boBiir^. It, i*,>tb<t "9f the separate 
’ 4ndepe3idence '«bf our National- Church. The policy 
^ tlfe Roman Church is one of universal supremacy. 
Uniop with Rome means absorption into Rome, 
With the Roman conception of Christendom we in 
our English Church have nothing in common. We 
believe that Scripture supports our view of National 
Churches ; we believe that reason strongly supports 
our maintenance of an independent position. 
History — if the history of any single Church during 
three centuries and a half of emancipation from 
Rome can teach anything — history teaches us that 
.l^nglishmen will best manage English affairs , that 
it is in their blood ; and that, with all its defects 
jhnd anomalies, the English Church, ruled by this 
distinctive principle, has been wonderfully blessed, 
and entrusted with an unexampled responsibility for 
power and learning and influence throughout the 
globe. 

Our National Church has power, according to 
Its own Article XX., to decree its* own rites and 
ceremonies. She claims an autonomy, the full 
measure of which has yet to be realised. But she 
disclaims the authority of other Churches ; she has 
no reason to believe that the inediaeval is necessarily 
the ideal, or that all ceremonies should be in all 
places one or utterly alike (Article XXXIV.). 
Many things at the epoch of the Reformation may 
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have been 6om ra«*ghfy, inany-iri^lifcl^linay WSj^ 

been made ; y^t It hM fwndailentatjptople oj4m^ 
Church that, by upholdi»|[ the cimg^ introd^d^t” 
the Reformation, she is true to thi eonscilStjc^W ®e * 
people, believing that Jt was guided by the ovfijrulihg 
power of the Holy Ghost. The resolve not to sur- 
render the national independence in sacred thingt 
that was won by our fathers, breathes in th^language 
of our Article : “ Every particular or national Church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only 
by man*s authority, so that all things be done to 
edifying” (Article XXXIV.). 

The assertion of these principles of our ProtestitM 
Church should suffice to refute the common allegation 
that Protestantism is negative in character. Their 
assertion may have issued from the great controversy 
of the sixteenth century ; but they have existed from 
the earliest days of Christendom. And there can be 
nothing more positive in character, more constructive, 
more potent in influences upon the progress of 
Christianity, tftan the insistence upon the three 
principles which are distinctive of our Protestant 
position: (i) Holy Scripture the rule of doctrine; 

(2) the freedom of personal faith and judgment ; 

(3) the independency of National Churches. 

1 have already occupied your patience too long. 
But I would crave your indulgence for a few moments 
more,^hile I turn from the subject of the Protestant 
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Oiurch in the past to that of the Protestant Chpcfe 
in the future. People speak of Protestantism a$^ 
if it were a dead thing, an interesting specimen 
preserved from the great Museum of the Histoiy 
of Civilisation. They are, I believe, greatly mis- 
taken. Protestantism is a living force. A nation 
does not pass through the two centuries of the 
Reformation movement unaltered. The power and 
the spirit of Protestantism have been absorbed into 
life of the country — I had almost said been 
burned into the conscience of the English race. 

The power of the Reformation movement is not 
exhausted. Its principles are still in energetic 
activity. Its inheritance is a national trust. It 
has yet a great work to do. 

, When, then, I hear or read of men speaking 
with despondency and even despair of our National ^ 
Church, when I hear of men counselling secession 
or revolt, I confess I do not understand them. I 
refuse to recognise a Romewarcf eddy for the 
current of the nation’s religious life, or ^o identify 
the aspirations for reunion with Rothe with the ex- 
pression of the robuster intellectual energy of our day. 

At the risk of being very presumptuous on the ^ 
occasion of this large and representative gathering. 


J would venture to urge that one reason for de* 
l^jindency is to be found in our lack of intellectual 
Mili^e and spiritual “ progressiveness.” 

5^W®|sd forbid that I should counsel departure from 
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triei^ and approved principles. But I make bold to 
'say that if the Protestantism of the Church is fo 
retain its hold over the people it must move with 
the people ; it must study the people’s habits and 
tastes ; it must not be left behind by the intellect of 
the age — in a word, it must be true to the great 
traditions of the Reformation, and lead, not lag, in 
the spiritual and mental movement of the age. 

It is not the perpetual harping upon the Roman 
controversy that will build up the strongest Protestaift, 
The Church has something more to do than continu- 
ally to go over the ground that our forefathers — 
High Church and Broad Church as well as Low 
Church — so bravely and effectually traversed ; some- 
thing more than to sniff Romanism here and heresy 
everywhere, save along some very narrow isthmus 
of traditional orthodoxy. The spirit is not dead. 
It stirs within us. There is advance and progress 
to be made in thought and knowledge, in wisdom 
and sympathy. *01d truths are always truths, but 
have to be stated in new wa^^s ; but old shibboleths 
lose their power and are quickly forgotten, or, still 
worse, are rapidly relegated to ridicule. We do 
hot want others in their place. The power of 
Protestantism lies, not in excited emotionalism, but 
in the resolve and in J:he ability to dedicate the gift 
of each age to God. Think how the new learpSf* 
became, through the consecrated studies of Tyndli ^ 
and Colet, Erasmus and Luther, Covprdale 
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Ctwmtr, and Calvin and Beaa, th«* Inspiration of 
the sixteenth century. 

Since that time there has been no period of in- 
tellectual ferment to be compared lyith that through 
,||^ich we are now passing. Next to the invention 
^^^|>rinting and the dissemination of Greek learning 
^hst rank the invention of the steam-engine, and 
"the vast impulse given to thought by the study of 
nciturai science. The whole attitude of men towards 
the problems of religious thought is affected by the 
intellectual movements of the time. And the work 
of our Biblical scholars, beginning with men like 
Alford, and Ellicott, and Lightfoot, and Westcott, 
and Hort, and Milligan, and Moulton, has shown to 
our sluggish Christian intelligence that the riches of 
Biblical knowledge are inexhaustible ; that Scriptural 
interpretation is never final ; that the Bible Hves, 
not as the text-book of a stereotyped theology, but 
as the inspiring manifestation of God’s will through 
the ages, and as the declaration tfc the world of a 
living and historic Saviour. Such work as theirs is 
the outcome of the Protestant spipt*of our Church.^^ 

And, in God’s sig^t, I solemnly call you to 
witness that, by virtue of the modern study of the 
Holy Scriptures, the Bible has become to some of us, 
and I believe to thousands <jf my own and a yet 
yoi^^er generation, a more living, a more power- 
afit^nd a more sacred volume. I do not ask you, 
my reverend brethren, to agree with this or that 
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f^iniont Jjut f^humbly ask tfiat you #lll do justice 
to the motives of English scholars, and that you 
will respect the humble endeavours of me^ 13ce 
myself (however erroneous some of 5«3U may 
our method) to carry on the great Protestant ‘fe'a<^ 
tion of Biblical study, and to base a living iater^^i/ 
tation upon the free and unprejudiced imfesteigat!l^ 
of the words of the sacred books. 

The Protestant Churchman cannot rest in the 
greatness of the past, and watch the world sweep 
past him. He has duties at his feet ; and none has 
such great opportunities as he. He moves with a 
freedom which others that share not his Protestant 
principles cannot boast. His view of history is not 
anticipated by presuppositions , his Bible study is 
not regulated by the directions of authority. But 
he has all the greater responsibility. Men look to 
him to bring faith into line with knowledge — to meet 
science, not with doubt and suspicion, but with 
courage and conUdence, — in a word, to bring forth 
things new as well as old. • Men turn to the Pro- 
testant Churchm*en, and say, “ You at least are not 
Jn bondage. You profess to have cast aside super- 
stition, and to have done with priestcraft and fables; 
tell us of your Christ, and of the comfort of your 
Scriptures ; and speal^ to us the message that will, if 
any can, give hope to a world that would rathw^ie 
without a belief than profess a faith whidb ha4*jro<^.' 
warrant in antiquity than in conscience a|^d reason.” 
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It is from a Protestant Church that we can look 
with the greatest hopefulness for reform. A Pro- 
testant Church can neither profess infallibility nor 
acquiesce in corruptions and imperfection. The 
glory of the past should encourage her members to 
face the ever-present need of adapting her admini- 
stration to the altered requirements of the day, and 
of assimilating her worship to the varied phases of 
modern society. 

“ Not the smallest sect,” said Archbishop Benson 
truly, “ is free from the worst symptoms.” 

Is there not need for Reformation ? 

Above all, is there not need for a larger share of 
lay work and lay responsibility? Three centuries 
ago it was the earnestness of the laity that obtained 
the changes that were most urgently needed for the 
removal of corruptions. 

“The Reformation,” says Froude, “really and" 
truly turned on one point, whether the laity were 
or were not to have a voice in spiritual questions " 
{Council of Trent, p. 36). Froude %alls “the 
[Reformation] movement at the ou\set a revolt of 
the laity against the clergy. Everywhere, in 
[Roman] Catholic countries in Protestant, the 
practices have been abandoned which the laity rose 
then to protest against. Th§ principles on which 
the laity insisted have become the rule of the modern 
world ” (Hid., p. 303). Let the Protestant Church 
trust the laity. The laity, in the long run, will be'" 
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found on the side of liberty ; and their influence, if 
they will only realise their opportunity and rise to 
it, will correct the professionalism of us clergy. Let 
us not foster the notion that the clerical order is the 
Church, or that the clergy alone are the spiritual 
persons. Every baptized member of the Church is a 
spiritual person, and the welfare of the Church enters 
into the personal responsibilities of all spirituhl persons. 

It is from a Protestant Church that we have 
reason to hope for a larger tolerance and a more 
charitable comprehensiveness. 

Reunion with Rome is alleged to have been 
recently the subject of amateur and quite unauthor- 
ised diplomacy between members of our Church and 
certain dignitaries at Rome. 

There is no need for me, in this gathering, to 
characterise or to criticise that abortive endeavour. 

On the other hand, we have reason to look with 
thankfulness in another direction. After all, “ blood 
is thicker ^than water.” There is more gladness to 
an English mind in the thbught of a better under- 
standing between the members of our Church and 
the members of the great English Nonconformist 
and Scotch Presbyterian Communions, than in the 
contemplation of any irresponsible coquetting with 
the Vatican. 

It is for us to acknowledge and to iCall by their 
right name those “fruits of the Spirit,” which we 
have been privileged to receive from great Non- 
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c<Miformist divines like Dale and Moulton and 
Fairbairn, from Scotchmen like Flint and Milligan 
and Caird and Bruce. 

“ We should,” cried Archbishop Benson, “ be 
either unjust or blind if we failed to recognise the 
beautiful work which has been done at our doors by 
Scottish and other Protestant divines. . . . We find 
a revelation in those facts. We see a blessedness 
of unity beyond our power of expression. And 
then we modestly ask, What has the modern Roman 
to set beside this library of living theology ? ” {Fishers 
of Men, pp. 145, 146). 

In meeting the spiritual needs of our day these 
men have deserved from a Protestant Church some- 
thing more than has too often been rendered to 
them. It was Irenaeus, in the second century, who 
used the famous words, “ Where the Church is, there 
is the Spirit of God. And where the Spirit of Goh 
is, there is the Church and all grace.” It is not for 
members of a Protestant Church to draw narrower 
limits. It is enough fcfr us to have the SaviouPft , 
words : “ Whosoever shall do the will of My Fatha:' 
which is in heaven, the same is My brother, and 
sister, and mother.” s ! ^ 

My reverend brethren, we do speak of re- 
union ; we make no overture^ for compromise, no 
rash offers of incorporation. But we deplore the 
s^aration of Christians ; above all, we deplore that 
w^h separates us from our own countrymen. 
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It is oar daty to promote a better uoderstalMii^, 
to recognise the fact th^t the great majority of them 
are separated froth us ^ no insuperable dl^rehce 
of doctrine, but by the fact that they have%yany 
followed in the steps of their fathers, who were 
driven from our pale by the unsympathetic action 
of our rulers, or who sought in |>rivate And irrsgular 
ways to supply the deficiencies of Chur<^ adminis- 
tration. Their differences from us upon the subject 
of Polity or Ministerial Orders may, or may not, as 
I venture to think, prove to be fundamental. But 
if any of us have been spiritually fed and strength- 
ened by their teaching, who are we that we should 
deny to them the gifts of the Holy Spirit, or 
pretend that we do not believe the mansions of the 
great Home of the Church of Christ will admit all 
these His brethren ? And surely in the Great Day 
when we shall see and know more, there are those 
that are last which shall be first, and first that shall 
be last. 

In the' century before# us all should seek to 
promote the cause of truer Christian unity, and to 
remove the elements of misunderstanding. There 
are those at our doors towards whom a Protestant 
Church can draw closer. She can do so with a 
greater hope of suc<^ss and a stronger ground for 
action than she ever could towards the Roman 
Church, until the unchanging Papacy changes, the 
infallible admits fallibility, and the unrelbrnmd seeks 
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reformation. Rome, ^tf<^resent, does ndt acknow- 
ledge the validity of English > Orders?^ Rome does 
not admit the existence of an English -Chur«^ 1 
Rome includes the whole community in ,one Iswecp- 
ing charge of heresy. Rome turns the bacTc un- 
reformed infallibility upon our historic Communion, 
which in every mark and sign of a true Church can 
hold its own with the Mistress of the Seven Hills. 

In conclusion, the comprehensive character of 
the Protestant English Church has ever been, and 
should ever be, its glory. The Protestant spirit 
of Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor is scarcely less 
marked than that of Parker or Ussher or Barrow. 
There is no other Christian community whose 
members enjoy such latitude of expression. 

It is not for the more definitely Protestant 
members to endeavour to narrow her limits, but 
loyally to maintain them. It is only extravagancfi 
that makes it necessary from time to time to 
ascertain the exact lines of delimitation. It may 
be hoped that those liijiits that have Ireen ascer- 
tciined will on all sides be loyally resjiected. In the 
direction where there seems the greatet tendency 
to transgress those limits the country at latge has 
least desire to go. 

But there is better and more urgent work for 
the Church to do than to occupy itself in intesfinal 
controversy. 

The Church — High, Low, and Broad — is for 
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the people, and the people % Protestant. English- 
men m a ^e«llr^ concerned with other things than 
^ the^ conftii^liai pf clei^. They are impatient»,with 
the»reOpen^^ of questions which they believe were 
settled l(5ng ago. The stream of English, history 
Is not acfcustomed to flow backward. The country 
will never tolerate the idea of its Protestant Church 
becoming Roman ; nor, indeed, does it contemplate 
the danger as real or near. The country is con- 
fronted with the overwhelming problems of moral 
and social difficulty — poverty, drink, impurity, 
ignorance, indifference — and with such matters 
it is preoccupied. But it calls upon the Church 
to face the questions of the day which, rightly 
or wrongly, it deems of greatest urgency. Not 
whether Rome or Canterbury is to prevail, but 
whether Christ or mammon, hope or despair, 
Christianity or irreligion, light or darkness. And 
the Protestant Church, with the open message of 
Scripture in h$r hand, with courage drawn from 
liberty of thought, with th« genius of her national 
inheritance, h^s a high and noble, if terribly 
strenuous, task to minister the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ — not the Gospel of the fourth or the six- 
teenth, but the Gospel of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries-^to the toiling and thoughtful 
myfiads of our fellow-subjects in Great Britain and 
her vast dependencies. 



IV 

THE HOUSE THAT FELL NOT^ 

“ And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon the house ; and it fell not ; for it was founded 
upon the rock.” — Si. Matt. vii. 25. 

According to a very probable computation, it was 
in the year 601 that St. David died. Thirteen 
hundred years have passed since the patron saint 
•of the Welsh people, the patron saint of this re- 
liowned cathedral, passed away. Thirteen hundr^ 
years ; how vast an interval of time ! The same 
great space of time that stretched Between the days 
of Moses and the Advent of our RedeettlSr S[tr#thes 
between the burial of St David ^nd\»|iSr assemblage 
in this sacred building, to dedici^ the restcjmtiQrn 
of its Lady Chapel. Thirteeh hundred years ! 
Our thoughts scarcely can steady themselves for 
that great backward step across, the bridge of tiuie. 
But a month ago witnessed a great concoursfi at 

* A SermiMi preached at the re-opening of the Lady Chapel, Sh 
Cathedral, October aa, 1901. 
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Winchester, there to celebrate the millenary of our 
hero-statesmun, King Alfred, founder of England, 
of her laws, her literature, her navy. A thof||and 
years ago! and yet three hundred years further 
back lived and taught and preached you» patron 
and' your founder. i , ^ " 

We peer through the gloom of the thick ^hscurity 
that hangs over that distant date j wc discern luit 
indistinctly the giant form--rexaggerated, perhaps, 
in the misty airs of monastic legend — of the famous 
saint, St. David. Yes, here he wrought ; here he 
reared his monastery ; here the dove with the silver 
wings perched on his shoulder and nestled to his 
neck, while wondering rustics and obedient monks 
perceived the presence of the emblem of the 
Heavenly Spirit, and were cheered in the per- 
formance of their tasks. 

Here, in the hollow, close to the Allan streanv 
not far from the storm-lashed crags of your iron 

coast, he laid the foundations of that church to 

. • 

which your cathedral is* the more magnificent 
successor. Here, then, thanks to St. David’s 
foresight and energy, the ancient British Church 
planted its westernmost outpost. Here was the 
last stronghold, inaccessible to attack from the 
barbarian inroads fii the continental invaders. 

t 

Here was the easy starting point for fresh spiritual 
endeavour. Within sound of the \i^ves of the 
Atlantic,* the ^hristian communi^ foiuded Bt* 
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David could sometimes descry from the heights 
^the faint blue outline of the Wexford hills, and 
feel the undying missionary instinct of the British 
Church glow in them with desire to carry to other 
fields the message of the Cross. Here, then, three 
hundred years before Alfred, four hundred and fifty 
years before the Conquest, stood, we are told, the 
centre of British Christendom. “ Indeed,” says the 
old historian Fuller, “St. David’s was Christian 
some hundred years whilst Canterbury was pagan.” 
How far his assertion can be substantiated I am 
not prepared to say. Still, great was the sanctity, 
as well as the antiquity, of St. David’s monastery. 
Two visits to this spot were as efficacious a pilgrim- 
age as one to Rome itself. Here on the ist ol 
March, 6oi, the saint himself breathed his last 
In his dying moments, it is said, he saw a vision ^ 
of the Lord, and in the ecstasy of his exultation 
he cried aloud, “ Raise me after Thee,” and so passed 
away. Now, no trace of that Bri^sh church 
remains ; yet, the same? ground which it occupied 
is covered by one more recent, more ample, more 
adapted to the dignity of this see and the needs 
of its ancient archbishopric. British influence 
slowly yielded to Norman. Sullenly the native 
^ race acknowledged the foreigier’s power. In^ the 
year 1 1 8 o, the third Norman bishop, Peter de Leia, 
was erecting on this site the very building in which 
we ate met — nearly six hundred years ^fter St. 
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David, and more than seven hundred years from 
our time. 

The Storms, meanwhile, had beaten upon the 
British church. The white foam that rises above 
your battered cliffs, and whirls like winged ^thinM 
for miles inshore when the tempest raves, shouM 
remind you of the old life of struggle and combat 
that in the night time of that mediseval ige was 
fought for the Cross of Christ by unknown saints 
and confessors. The church fell not — it was 
founded on a rock. The conqueror took up the 
work of the conquered race. The Norman, with 
his genius of government and order, took down, 
not to destroy, but to reconstruct the church ; not 
to abolish, but to enlarge and beautify. Right on 
through the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, the great men of this diocese worked 
and wrought upon this building, while in England 
kings and barons strove ; while people and Pope 
contended for r^hts and privileges, and the winds 
of a gath^ing storm moaped in the distance, the 
fabric of your church was enriched with successive 
additions to its completeness of beauty and pro* 
portion. 

Almost unscathed it seems to have passed 
through the tempest of the Reformation era, and 
it b5re the message of the Church’s continuous life 
to a generation that, with all its reforming energy, 
never feared to consult the simplicity of early 
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Christian times, in order to ccHtect the licence or 
^ ignorance of mediaeval superstition. Sharp, 
ind^d, was the trial of that period of transition 
frmn priestly absolutism in Church and State to 
that widening conception of Christian liberty which 
has not yet been fully interpreted. Bishop Ferrar 
died for his faith at Carmarthen ; as Bishop of St. 
David’s he laid down his life in the Marian persecu- 
tion, knowing that death could persuade his country- 
men more than life. The love of truth was 
vindicated by the martyrs ; and national freedom 
was won through the constancy of their witness 
in the flames. But there was to come a mightier 
blast, which for a time made the very foundations 
of the Church to reel. Laud, who had been your 
bishop, impersonated the spirit of reaction against 
Puritan scholasticism. Like two thunder clouds, 
the rights of the king and the rights of the people* 
swept together. The fury of the civil war fell 
upon the land. Brother against* brother, family 
against family, were Ipcked in that internecine 
struggle. The churches even were not safe from 
the spoiler’s hand. The lead of your cathedral 
aisle roofs was stripped to supply bullets. T^ie 
unprotected beams were soon saturated and rotten, 
and fell in, carrying with them those*’ itj^ns of ruin 
and disaster which two huntfred and fifty )^ars 
have but partially erased. "In that great storm," 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ I was cast on the 
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coast Wales ; and itt a little boat* ^ at 
Golden Grove, in your own diocese, J tboti^lbt tp 
have enjoyed that rest and quietness whi^i in 
England I could not hojpe for.” Yon know\ow 
the great tempest passed, and the ChUrcb,” though 
it shook, fell not Five years before it ceased 
Fuller could write, " Blessed be God, the Church 
of England is still (and long may it be)'% l»eing, 
though disturbed, distempered, distracted. God 
help and heal her sad condition.” And the Restora- 
tion^rought breathing time and recuperation. 

But, alas ! this period of Restoration brought with 
it carelessness and frivolity in fatal reaction from 
Puritan strictness and gloom. The reprisals of 
the Church towards the Dissenter were arrogant, 
unfoi^iving, and inconsiderate. The Nemesis of 
wrong-doing followed with inexorable justice. The' 
whole Church fell into a sleep of apathy. A strange 
lull of spiritual life oppressed and almost stifled the 
conscience of the nation. Not a ripple on the 
surface of iR respectability ^etrayed the approaching 
hurricane. It came — that wave of intense pent-up 
enthusiasm — from within the Church. Within the 
Church — ay, Wesley, Whitefield, Griffith Jones, 
Daniel Rowlands — these were men who, when the 
great Bishdp Butler declined the Primacy, Saying 
“ it Was too late for Sim to try to support a falling 
Church,” blew into bright flame the, embers of 
national religious life. Theirs was no ^tention to 
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wihr^^,Tfwf |aiirrie<!|-^y witfe fervent 
^rt&|l:b brf% llie ftessageof ti^^oiurch of Cbr5st 
(t^ tii? souls of their fellow-mejj. Theyxak no 
•tones at orders or sacraments, ’at sacred learning 
5idr holy symbol. A fatal blindtttess -had fallen on 
the eyes of those in whose hands tW power of the . 
Church rested. The people followed the men wRdsO^ 
lives most showed their love, whose ^ork was miht ’ 
f«elf-denying. They were not for the most part the 
dignitaries of the Church , and when, at length, tl^ 
breach came, it widened so rapidly that its^repair^^ 
save to the vision of a lively faith and hope, must ’ 
seem irreparable. God give us faith, and ho^, a^ 
love ! ^ 

It is but a hundred and fifty years ago that the 
separatist congregations, led by earnest, hol^' men, 
laid the foundations of Welsh Nonconformity. An^ 
what is that but a short period by the side of tl& 
thirteen hundred years during which the inst^tioj^ 
of St. David have endured, the eight hundred yea* 
that this structure and ,its worship hav? continued^ 
endeared to the affection of all Wales, Noncon-^ 
formist and Church alike! The Church of the 
!|)eople is not the Church of yesterday ; no, nor the 
Church of any one individual. The Church to 
which this famous cathedral belongs has never re- 
nounced its saintly ancestry. Written in characters 
of stately arch and column, rich tracery and fretted 
roof, is the record of Welsh Christianity in the 
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Church. Stronger than any party, more true than 
any section, is the spirit of the body of the CJiurch 
of Christ. Each element of truth, each aspect of 
teaching, must be preserved and cherished, “ that 
nothing be lost ”1 

Would you stvike out St, David from the calendar 
because he lived and worked in the ages of the 
obscure antiquity of your land ? Would you strike 
out Ferrar the martyr, or the genius of Laud the 
Anglican, or the learning of Bull the theologian, or 
the colossal intellect of Thirlwall ? Nay, we must 
have them all, and thank God for them all. We 
must emulate their deeds of honour, be warned by 
their failures and weaknesses, rejoice that the feet 
of men so diverse should stand upon the same 
unshaken rock. In spite of storm and tempest the 
Church has not fallen. Its foundation standeth 
sure. High Church and Evangelical find their footing 
side by side within the margin of her ample limits. 
Ye spirits of the Church’s mission, ye preachers 
of the eighteenth century, t’ejoice ! For be sure 
that the mistake of the eighteenth century will not 
be made again. It is the men of enthusiasm that 
we need — men of learning, men of fire, men of 
earnest thought, men of common sense, men of self- 
sacrifice, men of devout and spiritual lives. We ask 
for them from the people of Wales. We pray for 
them, and bid them take courage from the fact that 
we have learned the lessons of the past ; that we 

F 
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have not thrust the past away from us. There is 
room for them and work for them in our very midst. 

The wave of the Evangelical Movement flooded 
the Church with the sense of the need of a personal 
Saviour, and the consciousness of individual re- 
sponsibility. The wave of the Oxford Movement 
has renovated the beauty and reverence of worship ; 
it has restored the sense of our corporate unity, and 
brought again the knowledge of our Catholic heritage 
to the mind of the people of our Church. The 
Church which seventy years ago was warned to “ set 
its house in order, for its dissolution was come” 
stands now stronger, more active than ever ; more 
formidable to sin, more potent for good. Manfully 
has it sought to grapple with the difiiculties of the 
age ; untiringly has it laboured to correct and 
remove abuses ; splendidly has it risen to the duty 
of building new churches and restoring the old. 
Future chroniclers will record with wonder and 
admiration the extraordinary munificence with which 
the cathedrals of our Ghurch and land have in one 
short half century been recovered to their pristine 
beauty and splendour. 

As an Apostolic Church we have preserved the 
sacred heritage of the past A Catholic Church 
reformed — not Roman — we pan glory in the rich- 
ness and antiquity of our worship, in the historic 
•succession of our orders. Protestant, we can rejoice 
in the abandonment of superstitions and errors, in 
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the rejection of bewildering usages and unedifying 
rites, yet not confusing the name with the caricature 
of ignorant mountebank demagogues. We cjin 
honour the claims of the past, while we recognise 
the fresh claims of the present We can submit in 

if 

all things to the supreme authority of Scripture, 
while we humbly consult the experience and piety 
of our ancestors, and find the difficulties ^ modern 
thought anticipated in the teaching of the great 
Fathers of the Church. 

The Church that has stood the storms of the 
past shall, in the strength of the same faith, with- 
stand those that are to come. Nor do I expect 
that the spread of the historic spirit throughout the 
educated classes of Christendom will fail, little by 
little, ultimately to bring into closer and more vital 
touch the pious and holy men, whose fathers, through 
the folly of the Church and the impatience of their 
own souls, were needlessly thrust out of our own 
communion. ^ For it is political and social questions 
that divide us from many who scarcely differ from 
us in faith. Their spirit is ours. It is the resolve 
to resist, in the power of Christ, the new forces of 
materialism and selfish indifference that assail our 
nation on every side. It is the resolve to resist the 
old and ever recurring aggressiveness of Rome, with 
its incessant claim to usurp the splendid heritage of 
our land, and to reimpose the yoke which our fore- 
fathers for ever threw off. It is the resolve ip spread 
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the Gospel message over the face of the world. St. 
David’s, invulnerable to foreign attack, on the verge 
of the western sea, is the symbol of our national 
religious independence, and of our Divine mission to 
the races of the world. 

The future lies before us. Who can forecast the 
Church’s history during the century on which we 
have entered this year ? Yet, if the Church be true 
to the foundation on which it stands, if the Church 
have learned the lessons of the past, if it be true to 
the spirit of its grand traditions, of its teachers and 
martyrs, it will not fall, though rains descend and 
tempests beat. And if the witness of this building 
stands for aught, if the dumb but renewed beauty of 
its Lady Chapel speaks to us in terms of stone and 
glass, you may be assured this day that the motto 
of its power is renovation, not innovation. The 
adaptation of the old structure to new needs — not 
the destruction of the old bulwarks, not the importa- 
tion of foreign styles under the shadowy pseudonym 
of Catholicity — marlft a larger and more liberal 
spirit than the mere revival of mediaevalism. The 
men whom you honour in the dedication of your 
chapel this day — Bishop Basil Jones, Dean Allen, 
Dean Phillips — men whom you knew intimately, 
and whom I was privileged fof a while to know 
while I served in your midst at the college called 
by St. David’s name, and I am ever proud of having 
done so — these were men of wisdom and sincerity. 
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judgment and piety. They laboured for their 
Church unceasingly. They sought to mend the 
rents in the net. They were loving and humble in 
their lives. They promoted not controversy ; they 
sought peace and truth. They greatly loved the 
Church which they greatly adorned ; and at their 
deaths they left it more richly adorned, not by their 
gifts alone, but by the beauty of their lives, and by 
the memory of theii Christian example. While such 
men remain the foundation upon the rock stands 
sure. The grand building, which is the pledge of 
your inheritance and the symbol of your faith, shall 
stand hereafter to inspire the thanksgiving of genera- 
tions yet unborn and to quicken their spiritual 
being. 

May the people of Wales learn increasingly to 
appreciate the significance of the restoration of this 
building, and respond with added fidelity to their 
Church, in stronger affection for its freedom and its 
power, and in more trustful acknowledgment of the 
claims of their ancient and historic faith upon their 
loyalty and their lives. Amen. 



V 

HUMAN BOLDNESS AND DIVINE 
STRENGTH ^ 

** Grant unto Thy servants to speak Thy word with all boldness, while 
Thou stretchest forth Thy hand to heal.” — Acts iv. 29, 30. 

These words form part of the prayer offered by the 
first Christians at Jerusalem, on the occasion of the 
release of the Apostles St. Peter and St. John. 
Those two Apostles had been arraigned before the* 
Sanhedrim. The only charge against them was a 
work of mercy done in the nan^e of Jesus Christ. 
The blind man had been healed by thetn in the very 
porch of the Temple ; and the Apostles were 
denounced for a deed of love wrought by them 
through the power of Jesus. In their defence they 
made it plain whose followers they were. The 
Sanhedrim “ took knowledge of them that they had 
been with Jesus.” At length^ they were released by 
the authorities. Returning to their own company, 

^ Cpncluding sermon of the Brighton Church Congress, 1901, 
Chichester Cathedral, October 5. 
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they reported all that the chief priests and elders 
had said. And then was prayed the great prayer of 
the first Christian assembly, containing the words 
that I have read to you. At the conclusion “ the 
place was shaken wherein they were gathered 
together, and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the word with boldness.” 

At the close of a great and important Church 
gathering like the Brighton Congress in which we 
have been engaged, it is a high privilege to have 
the present opportunity of assembling together in a 
common act of prayer and praise. Inevitably at 
such meetings as a Congress strong feelings are 
aroused, and sometimes words are spoken in haste. 
Inevitably at such meetings it is an effort — to which 
we cannot all attain — to maintain at a high level of 
seriousness the solemnity of our purpose and aim. 
We may be profoundly stirred (as I am well assured 
we have been) with the spirit of thankfulness for the 
opportunity^of nieeting so many fellow-labourers and 
of hearing* their testimony sf experience and hope. 
We may be profoundly stirred with the sense of the 
vast complexity of the Church’s work ; and the mere 
presence of a multitude inspires us with the en- 
thusiasm that comes from numbers and with the 
hopefulness that spi^ngs from conscious strength. 
Nevertheless, trivialities may have lowered our ideal, 
and irritations vexed our thoughts. Follies may 
have diverted our minds into unworthy channels ; 
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and the very variety of interest during this past week 
may have oppressed and perplexed a tired mind. 

And it is well that we should meet iff the 
solemnising calm of the Mother Church of the 
diocese, here to refresh our souls and to review the 
work of the past days in the light of different 
surroundings. Common worship welds together the 
different elements of which our Church life consists. 
Worship is the expression of the Church’s thought 
Godward, and should embody some aspect of 
heavenly life both for individual believer and for 
corporate Church. To-day, it reminds us that in 
whatever else our discussions have revealed the 
Church’s need, we need unceasingly more of the 
spirit of prayer and more of the temper of holiness 
— more of that which springs from converse with 
the unseen Lord, and which alone can purify our^ 
thoughts and alone can exalt them where they 
should be, into the presence of the Risen Master. 
We turn with gladness from the torret^ of talk to 
the silent communion of the soul, from the sounds 
of applause and dissent to the sacred solemnity of 
this great Church. 

If there is much in the work of a Congress to 
inspire and encourage, there cannot fail to be 
elements which bewilder and dishearten. Training, 
temperament, and education tend to produce that 
grouping of taste and conviction which in an 
organised condition shows itself , in political and 
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religious partisanship. Its manifestation is as 
unacceptable as it is unavoidable. Honest dis- 
agn^ment is best openly avowed ; and it is for the 
benefit of all that those who disagree should not 
surrender the rare opportunities for the brotherly 
interchange of thought and conviction. Misunder- 
standings may thus be avoided, even if nothing 
further be gained. The record of religious experi- 
ence in the past Is strewn, alas ! with the wrecks of 
Christian friendship ; and even in the earliest times 
the Councils of the Church were scenes of violent 
altercation and bitterest acrimony. The keen 
partisan seeks victory rather than truth ; to confute 
an opponent rather than to understand him. Time 
after time in the centuries that are long past, you 
may watch how the love of power, or the passion of 
excitement, or the vanity of self-confidence, have 
incapacitated a strong and able man from wishing 
to sympathise with an opponent’s point of view, and 
to take th^ truly Christlike position in the life 
of the Church. It was *he biographer of Arch- 
bishop Laud who 250 years ago indited the 
famous sentence : “ Some truths are found in each 
school ; but not all in any.” The uncompromising 
partisan can never relish the truth of the adage. 
Nevertheless, while jt expresses the limitations of 
our human powers, it opens out the hope of progress 
from age to age. And the work of every Congress 
tends to endorse its appositeness. 
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Let us now for a moment turn to the prayer of 
those who had received from the grasp of the hostile 
Sanhedrim the Apostles St. Peter and St. John — the 
twin pillars of the Church, the living emblems of 
religious energy and thought. Their release gave 
typically the conception of the essential liberty for 
the expansion of the system and the teaching of the 
Church of Christ. The prayer of the assembled 
company breathes thankfulness for this restoration 
of Apostolic strength. As we fasten our attention 
upon the brief words of my text, we find in them 
two clauses : ( i ) the one containing the prayer for 
bolder human testimony ; (2) the other, the utter- 
ance of confidence in Divine co-operation. 

I. The prayer for boldness : “ Grant unto Thy 
servants that they may speak Thy word with all 
boldness.” It is no prerogative of the clergy to 
speak that word. The testimony for Christ is the 
test of all Christian vitality. To speak His word is 
to avow the service of Christ ; silence is j^s renuncia- 
tion. There can be no passive se^ice — no dead 
plant in the garden of His choice. ' The enjoyment 
which we derive from the beautiful worship of oUr 
Church cannot in itself be a vital test ; no, nor even 
the act which should be that profoundest surrender 
of our being, in the communion of the Holy 
Eucharist, but which is capable of being degraded 
into the merest external discharge of a perfunctory 
routine. Thank God! that act of woj;§|iip entails 
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on us, in our land, no peculiar boldness ; it requires 
no special sacrifice. It is a witness — ay, and much 
more than a witness — for us in the Christiati. life ; 
yet may it become a witness against us, unless it be 
substantiated by the evidence of a larger boldness. 
No wonder, then, we pray for all boldness. Social 
life in modern England does not render more simple 
the exercise of Christian boldness. It i.s one thing 
to consider the character of that boldness, while, 
amid the beauty of this sacred building and encom- 
passed with the cloud of witnesses from the historic 
past of this ancient cathedral, we question the 
integrity of our faith. Yet it is a different thing to 
test the reality of boldness by the experience of 
daily life. How, for instance, is it displayed in the 
life of our country houses ? how, again, amid the 
cares and duties of business ? What becomes of the 
boldness we preach of when the scene is not the 
cathedral or the church, but the board-room, the 
mess-roomer tlie council chamber ; when the duty 
is towards children, or dependents, towards con- 
stituents or employes, towards our neighbour or our 
relative ? “ Grant unto Thy servants," we pray, “ to 

speak Thy word with all boldness.” 

Nor let us confuse “ the word of God ” with the 
phrase of a party.* It requires more boldness to 
speak “ the word of God ” than to repeat the well- 
worn utterances of our predecessors or our comrades. 
What requires boldness is to arrive at the very 
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mind of Christ by prayer and thought, by counsel 
and study ; and, having arrived at it, to speak it 
forth with forbearance and with gentleness, and yet 
with determination and strength. There is no bold- 
ness in the repetition of cant phrases and traditional 
texts, reproduced with parrot -like accuracy, or 
capriciously adapted so as to assimilate the last 
phrase of the popular teacher of the day. That is 
to speak man’s word ; it is the delusion of religious 
fashion ; it is the consolation of intellectual indolence. 
Our witness is to be the declaration of “ the word of 
God,” which is Christ in us and in our world ; a 
new life, not a dead tradition ; a life shown in acts 
and temper, in honesty of mind, in purity and truth 
and tender love — the Christ of our country and our 
century. If we had “ all boldness,” should we not 
transform the face of society ? wbuld there not burn 
in us a new fire of love for the world that God so 
greatly loved ? would not a consuming flame of 
energy devour the dross and stubble o‘f oij^ indolence, 
our avarice, our fears, ourUrypocrisies ? ' 

Let us be bold enough to deny every earthly 
master ; and bold enough to seek for all we need 
from Him alone. No one witness has given every 
aspect of the Divine Truth ; no one statement has 
exhausted the whole Gospel, fhere are riches yet 
in store for the sons of men. New powers will find 
fresh treasures ; and it shall ever be that there will 
be truths both new and old revealed by^ the Spirit 
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to successive generations. Every age makes fresh 
demands on human boldness. If the word of God 
is to be spoken to every generation and every age, 
there must be a constant spiritual renewal of courage 
and of faith. 

2. But we are not alone — not isolated in our 
work and witness. We have the assurance of 
Divine co-operation. “Grant unto Thy servants,” 
is the prayer, ‘ that they may use all boldness, 
while Thou stretchest forth Thy hand to heal.” To 
heal ! The sufferings of the human race are ever 
being healed by Divine power. And yet in some 
mysterious way the measure of its operation, in our 
own society, is affected by the boldness of our 
testimony. The healing power of the Christ is 
on earth conditioned by man’s belief or unbelief. 
While the word of God is spoken with all boldness, 
God’s great work of healing is going on. The 
success of boldness is not ours to command ; we rely 
on its ultjpiate achievement through God’s mercy. 
That is to us the continuai call to fresh labour ; but 
the accomplishment of the task is by the unseen 
but irresistible hand of God. The woes of the 
crowded city, the pathos of the lonely mountain 
village, the tragedy of fallen women, the sufferings 
of the little children — the hand of God is being 
stretched forth to heal them. The boldness of His 
servants seems constantly to break down ; but no ! 
they stagger again to their feet, they rise and go 
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on. They are too close to the work to judge of 
results. Another judges ; and He divinely knows, 
and divinely loves. 

Let me take but one example, The time has 
passed when the Church would say to the ill-clad 
and the starved, “ Be warmed and filled ; be content ; 
•it is the will of God.” The Church has learned 
something of the lesson of the word of Christ She 
no longer distributes the formulae of apathetic resig- 
nation, pretending to acquiesce in the woes and the 
destitution of daily life. Bare dogma does not 
exhaust the word of Divine Life to the sons of men. 
God stretches forth His hand to heal through the 
love of man towards man, through thought and 
sympathy towards the poor, the sick, the ignorant, 
the children. This is the law of Christ This is 
the duty to the neighbour which is the love that 
the smallest can understand. Christ showed the 
way. All parties now discern it, and press forward 
into it — not usurping the functions of th^ State, but 
insisting that the State and the municipality should be 
filled with the law of Christ which is the love of man. 

While there is “ all boldness ” to speak the word, 
let us pray, too, that the hand of God may be 
stretched forth to heal the wounds of the torn and 
bleeding body that is too often passed unregarded 
by priest and Levite. See the wounds on the body 
of Christ, inflicted by friends who have struck at 
phantpm foes and wounded spiritual allies J 
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Pray we all that the work of healing may pro- 
ceed apace ! Not the mending of a party, but the 
wholeness of the Church ; not the triumph a 
member, but the glory of the body. Would there 
not be a splendid instalment of this hope, ^if we 
could see the living Christ enthroned in the heart of 
English society ? 

For England is our first and chief cdncern. 
Hers is the unrivalled duty to colonies, dependencies, 
and races, that draw their life from her life, their 
strength from hers. Let them learn their Christ 
from hers ! Our England, with the robe of Christ, 
not rent and torn, but whole and pure; see the 
vision of such an Angel for the Church of our land ! 
Surely we know her works ; we have heard her 
witness with all boldness ; with her no dread of the 
beauty of worship ; no scoff at Scriptures that 
steeped the mind of the blessed Lord, and are able 
to make wise unto salvation ; no dishonourable 
mistrust of^the* glorious roll of saints that have 
suffered and laboured for thfiir Saviour ; no betrayal 
of inspiring faith in the Spirit that sanctifies our 
progress into fuller truth and larger hope ; no doubt 
but that we are indeed called to be the very sons of 
God ! What though bitterness shows itself now in 
hasty words, and iterance still vaunts itself in 
noisy vehemence. The hand of God is stretched 
forth in the silent work of the healing of the 
nations ; and we are learning tolerance in the 
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presence of the sorrows of the poor, and forbearance 
in the presence of the wider lessons of history, and 
hyc^ility in the opened page of the Creator’s 
universe ; ay, and unity, in some measure, in the 
strength of self-sacrifice and the new awakening to 
imperial responsibilities. 

It is the liberation of the mind of man not only 
from old mediaeval superstition, but also from the 
new despair of materialism. For England and for 
the world, for the love of men and for Christ’s sake, 
we pray : “ Grant that we may speak Thy word with 
all boldness, while Thou stretchest forth Thy hand 
to heal.” 



VI 

ST. PETER IN PRISON* 

And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him, and a light shined 
in the cell : and he smote Peter on the side, and awoke him, saying. 
Rise up quickly. And his chains fell off from his hands. — Acts xii. 7. 

The famous narrative describing the miraculous 
release of St. Peter from*'’ prison is the suitable por- 
tion of Holy Scripture read as the Second Lesson 
for this morning. The vividness of the description 
has probably always impressed itself upon our minds. 
We have sought to realise the scene ; we have 
reflected upoij the staggering blow which the execu- 
tion of St. Peter would have inflicted upon the infant 
Church. It has charmed us to think of the Apostle 
sleeping, as other martyrs have done, on the eve of 
their execution. 

The picture of the angel visit has been attempted 
by Raphael We see-through the prison bars. The 
glory of the heavenly visitant irradiates the darkened 

^ Preached at Brighton Parish Church (Church Congress), Michaelmas 
Day, 1901. 
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cell. The chains fall from hfs‘ hands ; the :Apo^,e 
steps forth free ; first one door and then another he 
passes ; through the outer gate — and scarce recovered 
from the bewilderment of his deliverance, he is once 
more alone in the silent street ; and as he comes to 
himself he exclaims : “ Now I know of a truth that 
the Lord hath sent His angel, and delivered me out 
of the hand of Herod, and from all the expectation 
of the people of the Jews.” 

The Apostle St. Peter is ever a type of the Church 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the head corner- 
stone. Again and again it has happened, in the 
history of the Christian Church, that, humanly speak- 
ing, it has fallen into the grasp of the forces of evil. 
The expectation of those who expected its downfall 
has been aroused to the utmost pitch. Eagerly 
they look for its overthrow and disappearance. 
Captive in the grasp of the world, sleeping, not 
untrustful, perhaps unresisting, acqujescent in the 
approaching blow, the Church has suddenly received 
the new life of inspiration and deliverance. The 
power of God has been revealed. Sometimes im- 
personated in a great man, sometimes represented in 
a great wave of devout emotion, the presence of 
God has been realised. Newfelife has quickened the 
benumbed limbs. The chains of lethargy and of 
party spirit have fallen from the captive’s arms. 
The doors of Divine and secular learning, t^at seemed 
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closes,, opened wide to the freed prisoner’s step ; 
the great outer door of access to the multitudes of 
the people has, of its own accord, opened to him ; 
“and they went out, and passed on through one 
street ; and straightway the angel left him.” 

He has passed into the street. The work he is 
called to do he is to begin afresh. The message is 
to be given with a new sense of thankfulness ; with 
the assurance of a great deliverance, there has come 
a new earnestness and a fresh spirit of love. 

Your own Church of England — time would fail 
to trace the great succession of spiritual waves that 
thus have steadily raised the power of the Church of 
Christ, and left it richer and purer for the new illu- 
mination. But there has ever been the same unex- 
pected impulse, the same passage through a larger 
intellectual life ; the same release, through the portal 
of the knowledge of the people, into the open 
thoroughfare of the world’s life. 

I'- has been alleged that after the great and bene- 
ficent movements which characterised the religious 
life of the last century, our Church stands in danger 
of a spiritual and moral reaction. A period of 
stagnation, we are told, succeeds the period of fierce 
endeavour. 

There is no out^^rd application of force, no 
persecution. But there is an atmosphere of social 
indifference, a blight that can destroy the best promise 
of earlier years, an evil that paralyses the work for 
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temperance, purity, the condition of the poor, educa- 
tion. The hot fit is past. And men say. Why 
trouble about the thing ? the uniform laws of society 
will, in the long run, work out the wished-for result 
without our interposition or expense. 

It is a temptation for members of our Church to 
be taken captive by this fatal delusion. It is fatally 
easy to relinquish spiritual effort and drift on the 
surface of a popular sentiment. It is fatailly easy to 
divert into the narrow channels of partisan contro- 
versy the true energies of Christian manhood. It 
is fatally easy to relinquish personal interest in purity, 
in reform, in temperance, and to commit them whole- 
sale to the corporate control of the community at 
large. It is fatally easy for the rich to assume that 
the poor are somehow being looked after ; and for 
the poor to assume that the rich can have neither 
duties nor anxieties, and that the poor ought 
not to have any. The Christian faith is, roughly 
speaking, nominally paramount ; yet *"6^1 liold 
does it exert over the lives of the masses ? how does 
it control their pleasures or correct their tastes? 
Who reigns ? is it Christ, or mammon in the garb 
of Christ ? Does the Church, in a word, hold the 
social community captive? or, on the other hand, 
do the forces of the moderu* world reign, and hold 
in check the living authority of the Christian earth ? 

If so, there must come a great awakening. If 
so, let us pray that the angel of the l,,prd shall be 
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revealed. It must be the true Messenger, bringing 
light into the dark places, convincing the Church 
that the Christ Himself reigns over His people, >and 
claims the devotion of their whole being, their whole 
community. Is it ignorance, or is it party spirit, 
that fills men with the supposition that the Church 
consists of priests, and that the laymen are but the 
privileged spectators of the priestly taSks, ’"without 
duties but those of approbation, without responsi- 
bilities but those of payment? Shall we ever be 
liberated from the captivity of this fatal delusion ? 

The angel stands unseen in our midst, even as 
the angels ascended and descended over the sleeping 
form of the patriarch Jacob. Science has trans- 
figured the thought of civilised people as effectually 
as the printing press in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. The very appearance of our churches in 
their furniture and adornment has been revolu- 
tionised ; even as in the fifteenth century, the great 
church building era of the Middle Ages, the fabric of 
our churches was renewed and remodelled through- 
out the whole country. The angel stands ; and 
surely as the Church lies serene in confidence and 
trust, prepared at any time to suffer or to die, there 
comes the thought that the power of the outside 
world, the splendour# of prosperity, the glamour of 
riches, the struggle after material comfort, may have 
blunted the acuteness of Christian sentiment, and 
sown the seed of indifference in the hearts of the 
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many. There is a sleep of trustfulness rather than 
of stern faith. 

There remains a great work ; and the performance 
of it rests upon the shoulders, not of the clergy only, 
but of the whole community. 

The tremendous changes of thought which have 
characterised the last century cannot but deeply 
influence the life of the Christian Church in England. 
God grant that it may arise to the full sense of its 
great requirement ! that it may be inspired to mould 
“ th^national consciousness to higher conceptions of 
religious thought and duty ! ” God grant that, freed 
from chains of party spirit and indifference, it may 
step forth winning its way through deeper knowledge 
of the past and a more reverent knowledge of nature, 
until, attaining to a truer understanding of the people, 
it pass forth to the discharge of its Divine mission, 
the declaration of our common hope, our oneness 
with God, our redemption through Christ. 

We are met upon a day which in our Church 
must always be regarded^as one of inspiring interest. 
This year in Brighton it must moie than ever be 
associated in your thought with the vision of the 
spiritual forces upon which the Church of the Christ 
can rely. This Sunday proclaims with a special ring 
of faith in the things unseen, fhat they who are on 
our side are more and stronger than they who are 
against us. This Festival, unconnected with our 
Lord’s life or with the Apostolic founding of our 
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Church, does honour to those who, not of this world, 
unknown and unknowable, rank in the Revelation of 
Holy Scripture among the spiritual powers that 
execute the Father’s Will. We need not follow 
“ doctrines of angels” through the labyrinths of poetic 
dreamland — enough for us that our Lord and the 
Apostles testify to the existence of this other order 
of being, living to fulfil the Will of the Almighty, 
fellow-servants in the same dispensation of mercy. 

We shall be losers if we in England endeavour to 
ignore this aspect of our faith. Our generation has 
been taught to realise how thin is the borderland of 
spirit and matter, how infinite the possibility of other 
orders of created beings, how unlikely that our race 
should exhaust the sum total of spiritual beings. In 
the spirit world there is neither loneliness nor 
isolation ; there is neither indolence nor self-will. If 
the message of mercy is identified with the functions of 
the archangel Gabriel, the message of war is borne by 
the archangel Michael. “At that time,” says the 
book of Daniel, “ shall Michael stand up, the great 
prince which standeth for the children of the people.” 

“ And there was war in heaven,” says the Book of 
Revelation (xii. 7) ; “ Michael and his angels going 
forth to war with the dragon.” 

There can be no peace for the servants of Christ 
on earth. The warfare is not ended because Christ 
has won the victory. The world and all that is in it 
belong to God, and Christ claims it as the purchase 
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of His own blood. But the prince of this world 
usurps its possession. It is that subtle power which 
lays hold on us and makes captives of us. We live 
a comfortable life of truce. We shrink from the 
moral effort, here of defence, of watchfulness, and pre- 
paration — there of aggression in the difficult region 
of spiritual activity. We are content that the 
reproaches of conscience should be silenced in the 
music of a well-paid choir, or bought off by some 
generdus donation to an object of philanthropy. 

The conflict is unceasing. Christ has proclaimed 
war, and there is to be no truce. He has brought 
the sword upon the world, and woe unto us if we 
shrink from putting forth our hand to grasp it. It is 
not war between what are called the parties of the 
Church, For these are the very security for freedom 
and comprehensiveness. Within the limits of loyalty 
to the Church they prevent any one aspect from 
excessive preponderance ; they ensure variety of 
expression ; they promote candour and tolerance ; 
they elicit the confidence of different strata in our 
English community. The real foe is the cynical 
apathy of modern Pharisaism. Have we the courage 
and the hardihood for the wars of Christ ? We need 
to be allied with the Spirit power that bears the 
sword of the Word of God. There is an hypocrisy 
that gives to itself the name of the Church of Christ, 
and passes by on the other side the tortured and 
gasping humanity hurled into the gutter by the 
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intemperance, the lust, the callousness, the selfishness 
of us and our generation. 

For this warfare we need men; we need, the 
sternness Of hard material. We need a touch of the 
old Puritan element to toughen the fibre, and to be 
ready to dispense with the comforts and sentimental 
prettiness of luxury. It must be real warfare, when 
the chains are off, and the doors passed, 4nd the gate 
to the knowledge of the hearts of the people has at 
last opened of its own accord. 

May God send to us His angel ! and may the 
Church rise to the splendour of its call, not relying 
upon past achievements and old victories, but strong 
and robust in the power of the new vision ! 

To many a nature it is easier to lie in quiet sleep, 
and then die for the cause. It is harder to live for 
the cause in the performance of more difficult duties. 
But the angel comes. The chains of many a former 
disability, many a fettering superstition, have fallen 
from us. Shall we follow the guidance of the angel ? 
Shall we accept the open gsJtes of better knowledge, 
and with the gift of larger freedom go forth amongst 
the people to begin again the duty of seeking the 
people and declaring to them the Gospel ? 

There are those who look for the overthrow and 
destruction of the (Siurch. They believe she is 
powerless in the strength of modern forces, in the 
grasp of materialism. The angel comes ; there is 
new light ; the new light means a new '^sion and a 
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new summons — a new vision of God and a new 
work for mankind. The great door leading out into 
the outer world seems to open of itself. When we 
pass through the barriers of ignorance and prejudice 
there is a wide door open to those who will move 
forward. The work of the Church is for the many, 
not for the few. We are members of Him who 
died for the world, and He calls each one of us to 
live and work. The Church stands for Christ ; not 
to plekse itself, not to magnify itself, but to make 
men learners of Christ, bringing to them peace, hope, 
comfort, joy, purity, and love. 

My friends, our privilege and our treasure is in 
the sanctuary of the Lord, in the shelter of its conso- 
lations and its peace. But woe be to us if we do not 
understand that our work and our responsibility lie 
towards our generation, and that our very worship, if 
it has no corresponding activity, may become a snare 
to our souls ! Actions, not words, declare the purpose 
of life. In very practical ways we must move forward. 
We must not pretend that doors of knowledge are 
closed which in our generation have been opened. 
Higher ideals of life and service have taken the place 
of old prohibitions and mechanical restrictions of 
religion. But the angel of the Lord is with us. It is 
he who has opened the way. Are we worthy ? Our 
very freedom frightens some of us. Our ancestors 
did not possess it ; is it right that we and our 
children should thus go forth into new,, and larger 
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freedom? It would not be right if we sought 
liberty for pleasure or self-gratification. But if we 
go forward to use it for the Lord’s service, then 
liberty and knowledge become the gates that lead 
to larger opportunities for work and service. Then 
the life of the Church does become the life of Christ 
for others. Have we risen to our feet? have the 
chains fallen off? have we moved forward in the 
privilege of light and guidance ? Then may the 
coming years show that we have each one of us 
understood something of the vision, and that one 
in one direction, another in another, have gone in 
the Master’s name through the outer gate, and have 
found in the hearts of the people and in the needs 
of the world the grand compulsion to witness for 
Christ, to promote His kingdom, and to set up His 
standard as the only standard and rule of right 
and wrong, of conduct at home and abroad, of 
politics, of commerce, and of war. It must be either 
true or false for us to say, ‘‘ To me to live is Christ,” 
as we face the highway. 
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FIRM GROUND' 

“ Stand fast in the faith.” — i Corinthians xvi. 13. 

The man who stands fast in the faith is the man 
who knows his ground and does not quit it. He is 
settled in his own mind. The position of a man 
who is not settled in his own mind about the things 
of his faith is one which deserves our hearty com- ^ 
miseration. He listens to a voice from this quarter, 
and then to a voice from the other quarter. He is 
attracted by the eloquence of one teacher, by the 
learning of another, by^ the logic of a third. May 
be he does not know where to go, for advice ; he is" 
beaten like a shuttlecock from one side to aubther 
by the conflicting statements of controvers^listS^ by 
the opposing utterance of ephemeral letter-writers. 
The days of hard reading are almost past. Men live 
in a hurry. The evening comes, and the brain is 
too weary for study, and the intellect too untrained 

* Preached at Christ Church, Plymouth, Novembei^^i6, 1902, 
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for the subjects which bewilder it. It is perhaps 
especially frequently the case that members of the 
Church of England, partly through ignoranqi, partly 
through the liberty which we enjoy, are bewildered 
as to the true place of their Church in the Iloly 
Catholic Church, their belief in which they assert 
every time they repeat the Creed. 

I. First of all, let us veiy definitely underetand 
that when the Church reformed itself in the sixteenth 
century it did not make of itself a new Church. 
The Church goes back to the foundation of 
Christianity in Great Britain. The work of the 
sixteenth century was not the work of destruction, 
but of purification and of revision. 

The errors that had crept in, the accretions that 
had slowly grown during the times of mediaeval 
superstition, those the Reformation of the Church 
swept away. Many of the customs that from even 
earlier times had become unsuitable, or had been 
turned into instruments of superstition, were re- 
moved. No one will dispute that the work of the 
sixteenth century was often harshly and roughly 
done ; and not infrequently the balance of wisdom 
was lost in the passion of vehement feeling. But 
whatever was done, either in wisdom or in vehemence, 
“ the English Church,’* to quote Bishop Wordsworth 
of Lincoln, “ after the Reformation was as much the 
English Church as Naaman was Naaman a^er he 
had washed in the river Jordan; indeeji; ' as his 
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flesh then came again, so was she restored to her 
healthful self at the Reformation.” 

To say this is no more than to reiterate the 
simple fundamental position of the best English 
theology. I will adduce one quotation from Bishop 
Bull, one of our most learned High Church divines : 
“ We maintain that our Church, and the pastors 
thereof, did always acknowledge the same Rule of 
Faith, the same fundamental articles of the Christian 
religion, both before and since the Reformation ; but 
with this difference, that we then professed the Rule 
of Faith with the additional corruptions of the Church 
of Rome ; but now, God be thanked, without them.” 

2. Secondly, let us thoroughly recognise that the 
Church of England was a true Church, and a true 
part of the Catholic Church, before the Reformation. 
She had, like the rest of the Churches in Europe, 
become infected with the errors and superstitions 
that preceded the intellectual revival of the age. 
But it is a true saying by Archbishop Laud in his 
controversy with his Roman Catholic adversary : 
“ A Church that is exceedingly corrupt is yet a true 
Church in verity of essence^ but it is not a right 
Church ; as a thief is a true man in the verity of 
essence, but is not a right man.” 

It is just here where so* many of our strong 
Protestant friends constantly overshoot the mark. 
They are so incensed with the Church of Rome that 
they cannot admit the historic facts of all thaj was 
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done in the Middle Ages for t]^ preservation of truth, 
and purity, and saintliness, Hi#. ^n»ll as of learning, 
art, and industry. We ought to be just in our 
judgment, and not blinded by prejudice and indigna- 
tion, so as to read Roman Catholicism into innocent 
historic custom. 

It was this very thing which Hooker, the great 
master of English theology, brought as a reproach 
against the most narrow of the Puritans at the close 
of the sixteenth century.^ “ We earnestly advise 
them to consider their oversight, in suffering indig- 
nation at the faults of the Church of Rome to blind 
and withhold their judgments from seeing that which 
withal they should acknowledge, concerning so much 
nevertheless still due to the same Church, as to be 
held and reputed a part of the House of God, a 
limb of the visible Church of Christ.” 

Bishop Sanderson in the seventeenth century 
says, to the same effect : ^ “ The great promoters of 
the Roman interest among us, and betrayers of the 
Protestant cause, are they frho among other false 
principles maintain that the Church of Rome is no 
;rue Church.” 

The difficulties and errors of the seventeenth 
:entury have not disappeared. Men and women 
:annot understand thut a Church may truly be a 
rhurch and yet a corrupt one ; they therefore leap 
o the conclusion that a reformed Church must be 

1 £cc. Pol. V. 68, 69. * Preface to Sermons, i8. 
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a new one which has tahen the place of an old one. 
TJie Church of Rome is a true Church, though 
corrupt and unreformed ; the Church of England 
is an old and true Church, though reformed. Con- 
versely, many Roman Catholics, on the Continent, 
imagine that the religion of our Church is a new- 
fangled affair of the sixteenth century, and are 
therefore prepared at once to condemn it as impious 
and heretical. But the Church of England before 
the Reformation and the Church of Rome at the 
present moment have preserved the same Scriptures, 
the same sacraments of the same Gospel, the same 
Orders of ministry, the same Creeds and Ten 
Commandments ; and the attempt of Romanist 
or Protestant to deny that either the Church of 
England or the Church of Rome is a true Church, 
under such circumstances, is only to be accounted 
for by the bitterness of controversial rancour. 

3. Thirdly, let us quite definitely understand 
what is meant when we speak of our Church being 
Protestant, and her religion, which the King at his 
coronation undertook to defend, as Protestant. It 
is sometimes objected : If your Church is Protestant, 
then it is not Catholic, or at least is only a Church 
that repudiates the Papacy. 

Some people, owing to the fanatical violence of 
agitators, have grown very shy of the name. But 
apart from the fact that the use of the word by 
Hallam, Macaulay, Froude, and Green, ha^, com- 
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pletel5r rivettid it into the best hl^rical literatii|re of 
modern tfrpes,' its true is quite distiiyct 

from me^lern developments, from passing i^lves ^ 
controversial passion. One sentence from Archbishop 
Laud in his conference with Fisher (§ 2i) Will 
illuininate the true English Churth employijpfent of 
the term ; “ The Protestants did not get their hlraie 
by protesting against the Church of Romej^ but by 
protesting (and that when nothing else would serve) 
against her errors and superstitions. Do you remove 
them from the Church of Rome, and our Protestation 
is ended, and the separation too.” 

The name “Protestant” comes from the early 
part of the sixteenth century; but the attitude 
which it represents belongs to the continuous 
protest of the Church against errors and corrup- 
tions. You iind such protests in the writings of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in the New Testament, and 
in the utteranceij of the great Councils of the 
Catholic Church which shaped our Creeds and our 
theology. 

The ground for any such protest, whethe^ in the 
Early Church or in the English Church, isinot to 
be found in the meaningless statement thayfthis or 
that is found in the Church of Rome, ^t that 
rate, the Scriptures, the t'en Commandments, Baptism, 
Churches, would pass under the same denubci^on. 
Protest is made against teaching or usagq v^ch 
cannot be substantiated from Holy Scriptui# fThe 
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of protest has always be^ the Holy 
Scriptures. These, as containing all things necessary 
to salvation, are the test to which is to bfe applied 
'»all doctrine, even the doctrines of the Creeds them- 
selves. For all necessary doctrine the Church of 
England appeals first to Scripture, and then to the 
guidance and teaching of the earliest ages of the 
undivided Church as tried by the standards of 
reason and history. A thing is not sanctified by 
antiquity, nor justified without reason. 

When Barrow in the seventeenth century wrote 
his famous treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, he 
denounced twelve Roman novelties and innovating 
errors, which he claimed could not be verified by 
appeal either to Scripture or to the Early Church ; 
and yet all these were required, on pain of anathema, 
by the Council of Trent. These were; (i) Seven 
Sacraments. (2) The Roman Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. (3) Propitiatory Sacrifice pf the Mass. (4) 
Transubstantiation. (5) Communicating under one 
kind. (6) Purgatorj?. (7) Invocation of Saints. 
(8) Veneration of Reliques. (9) Worship of Images. 
(10) The Roman Church the Mother and Mistress 
of all Churches, (ir) Swearing obedience to the 
Pope. (12) Receiving the decrees of all Synods 
and of Trent. And since *lhat time the decree of 
tho Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and more 
lately that of the Infallibility of the Pope, have 
fastened upon the adherents of the Roman faith other 
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tenets still more remote from Scariptural evidmice 
and support of the Early Chut&. No one has a 
right in our Church to teach such things as necessary 
to salvation, or as a portion of our Catholic 
inheritance. 

Lastly, it has always been the claim of the 
Church of England that she has in herself full 
authority in matters 9! rites and ceremonial. • These 
are not matters of personal choice and private pre- 
dilection. There is wide room for variety of 
temperament and difference of education. But 
these things affect the usage and discipline of 
the whole Church. They are the services of the 
whole body ; they represent the worship of the 
whole community. They belong to the people 
who are served and impersonated by the clergy. 
The whim or partiality of the solitary individual is 
not to be pressed against the sense or the sentiment 
and judgment of tlje whole Church, Accordingly the 
20th Article lays down that the Church has power 
to decree rites and ceremonies ; National Churches 
differ ; their rites and ceremonies have always 
differed. And further, the 34th Article forbids the 
reckless and selfish violation of innocent usages by 
the exercise of private judgment. So while there 
is liberty permitted, .th 5 individual can only act or 
teach within the line of principles laid down in the 
formularies of the Church. In this way the, Puritan 
was rebuked who claimed in a hopelessly uhj^ractical 
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way that nothing should be done in public worship 
that was not explicitly or implicitly enjoined in 
Holy Scripture. In this way the Romaniser was 
checked who rejected the final authority of Scripture, 
and denied that any National Church was in itself 
competent to decide and act for itself. 

It is as a true and living branch of the Catholic 
Church that we have retained the usages of old 
time, while we have purified and corrected many 
of the abuses. The removal of the abuse is the 
establishment of the right use. The Church of 
England with her Orders, her Liturgy, her Sacra- 
ments, her Churches, her Sundays and Holy Days, 
with her revived Convocation and her renovated 
Cathedrals, has retained the beauty and the strength 
of the unalterable features of the Catholic Church. 
It is as a Reformed branch of it that we contend 
for the strength and liberty of our English usage, 
and repudiate the ignorant and ^unhistorical rejec- 
tion of antiquity scarcely less than the revival of 
mediaevalisms under the misused name of Catholicity. 

The English Church need not fear the future if 
she uses the past with wisdom and reason,- enabling 
her to retain the historic links of antiquity, and to 
be rid of a mass of traditionalism unsuited to the 
mind of an altered people *iand the intellect of an 
independent and enlightened Church. 
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THE CLERGYMAN’S POSITION* 

“ We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we are 
weak, but ye are strong ; ye are honourable, but we are despised.” — 
I Corinthians iv. lo. 

The evening of Trinity Sunday is a time at which 
the thoughts of Churchmen throughout the whole of 
the Empire may well be stirred with deep emotion. 

In almost every Diocese of the Church there has 
to-day been held a solemn Ordination of Priests 
and Deacons. Fresh recruits are sent out for the 
great campaign t# which the Church of Christ is 
ceaselessly committed. In town and country, in 
squalid alley and smiling hillside, in college and in 
school, in the dockyard and the barrack, every- 
where, the work of the clergy is eagerly asked 
for, and, so fer as it is well and honestly done, 
finds, I believe, a glad welcome from the people of 
the land. 

It is easy to raise a smile against the clergy ; 

^ Preached at Exeter Cathedral, Trinity Sunday eve^mg, 1901 
(Ordination). 
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easy to liold up the curate to cheap ridicule. The 
novel. and the play can gibe with safety at the 
eccentricities of the eccentrics of a well-known 
calling. But on the whole there has-been no class 
of men that has left on the nation so strong and 
healthy a mark as the clergy of the English Church. 
It was they who maintained education in the land 
at a time when no one else gave heed to the educa- 
tion of the people. It was they who were the 
witness for purity and honour, for decency and 
sobriety, during periods of moral degradation. It 
was they who have handed on the Gospel of Christ 
from generation to generation. It is they who have 
instructed the country in the things of eternal life for 
the past fifteen centuries. Their life and work have 
been built into the very fabric of the nation. And 
though here and there there have always been 
causes for reproach and shame, though here and 
there the degraded clergyman has been known to 
bring disgrace upon his Order and his Church, yet 
undoubtedly these cases become more and more 
infrequent. The standard of requirement is higher. 
More duties are expected of the clergyman. He 
has more services to conduct. He has to satisfy 
a severer intellectual test. The idea of seeking 
Ordination from low and inadequate motives has 
become exceedingly less common. Increase of 
poverty has not diminished purity of aim. Public 
opinion is, fortunately, more exacting. The idea of 
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duty is loftier. The drones are nearly all brushed 
out of the hive. The activity of an awak<?ned 
Church is felt everywhere. 

Nevertheless, conspicuous though it is, the , 
common target of journalistic wit, the clergyman’s 
position is in some ways strangely suspected and 
misunderstood. It is a common popular objection 
to the work and calling of a clergyman |hat he is 
hedged in on all sides by tyrannical tests and 
restrictions, by creeds and articles and formularies. 
To judge from many statements made both on 
platforms and in public journals, the young Ordinand 
entered the ranks of the clergy through a narrow door, 
over which was written in letters of iron, “ All reason 
abandon ye who enter here.” It is an ignorant and 
groundless supposition which the enemies of the 
faith and the foes of the Church are only too glad, 
if not actively to disseminate, at least secretly to 
foster. Often, indeed, other men say these things, 
speaking inconsiderately and in ignorance, repeating 
what they heard in childhoCd, or reproducing what 
they have read in old-fashioned books. 

It is forty years ago when the subject of Clerical 
Subscription was vehemently and anxiously discussed. 
In those days, indeed, the strictness of the terms of 
subscription was a matter for complaint. Young 
men of good ability and tender conscience shrank 
from bonds which, except by ingenious casuistry, 
threatened to hamper the free exercise of thought. 
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Our latRei® bravely oDiitrome<j the danger; Ih the 
fatte bf 'J^uiftous warnings* thfit the ‘ faith bf the 
eibuntty^wouM be impaired^ and that any relaxation 
in the subscription would conduce to a 

t®ob& ' of arbitrary relief >yas given to 

the conscience of the clergy. 

v P^'he young clergyman formerly had been called 
oh to express “ his unfeigned assent and consent to 
all and everything " within the covers of the Prayer- 
Book. He had been called on to declare that “ all 
and every one of the Articles, being in number nine^* 
and-thirty, besides the Ratification, are agreeable to 
the ^ord of God.” 

These terms were altered in the summer of 1865. 
And in their place a declaration ’was drawn up, 
which every clergyman is required to make on the 
occasion of his Ordination : — 

“ I assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; I believe th# 
doctrine of the Church' of England as therein,;^ 
forth to be agreeable to the Word of God ; 
public prayer and administratiori of the 
I will use the form in the said book prescribe^ 
none other except so far as shall be^ordore^ by 
lawful authority." “More than this,” ,sidd. 'Bisjibp 
Wilberforce, “ if this is honestly declared, suiBCription 
cannot effect; less than this would tna3^ it an 
Unm^ning mockery.” 
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' III iBat ^eiiWMJs ai^ moOetatet jl^aTattOn is> 
pfOdaltnerf^ po^ of the Chiiifikt d^JEtigland, 

t^naciou^ at’ ©awfc of antiquity,' tniai to fbe ISSst 
s{>irit of the Iteisihiuition, ready to adapt hapE to 
the legitimate requirements of a progressivc?^me.' 
It is that spirit of broad comf>tohensivEhe 0 s which 
is t|§ truest justification of its national cliiwai^. 
It jy that spirit of tolerance* and charity KuWch, wifli 
^/the conflicting evils of forces convolving from 
djirerent sides, enables it to maintain its place in 
me country and in the religious life of the people. 
^ when the winds blow from opposite qnjirters 
with tumultuous force, this genius spirit of com* 
prehensiveness avails to prevent the calamity of 
total shipwreck. When fierce recriminations are 
interchanged, and one is denounced as “ a Rom&nist,” 
another as “ no Churchman at all,” it is not hard 
to repel the accusation that the young clergyman is 
held in too tight fetters, or that too heavy a weight 
Ijj laid upon hts tender conscience. The bands 
mq$t be fairly elastic whidh admit such different 
possibilities of practice and doctrine. 

Would you have it otherwise ? Do you suppose 
that the people would endure the uniformity either 
of Geneva or of Rome ? 

Is not our liberty our strength? dpes it not 
correspond with the variety and complex material 
of the naMonal character and life ? By all means, 
let the sara? Light of the Worl4 shine reflected 
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from different facets of the chosen stone. Let us 
not demand or pretend to expect an absolute unity 
of view. It is incompatible with the inalienable 
freedom of the human mind. It would introduce 
either the falsehood, which shuts its eyes and 
swallows a declaration at a gulp, or the latitude in 
the use of common words which, being left to the 
conscience of each individual, is practically un- 
restricted and morally ineffective. 

I turn next to the objection that the young 
candidate for Ordination moves in an atmosphere of 
liberty so excessive that the clergyman may hold 
any opinion he likes, and so tyrannise over his 
flock. 

The Creeds present the Churchman with a safe- 
guard and a test. 

The Apostles’ Creed, the true Layman’s test, the 
Creed of the Catechism, and the nearest approach to 
the Baptismal Creeds of the Earljj Church, present 
you with the epitome of the Churchman’s historic 
faith, the foundation oP spiritual fact on which the 
whole Catholic Church throughout the ages has 
taken its stand. 

The Nicene Creed, framed and completed in two 
of the four great Councils of the Undivided Church, 
and ratified save for one phfase in every Council 
and Synod of the East and West, forms the bulwark 
of enlightened orthodoxy. 

The Quicunque Vult, the so-called, but wrongly 
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called, Athanasian Creed, — a monument^ol’ the 
orthodox faith derived from the ages of controversy, 
— ^so far from being a Catholic Creed, has emphasised 
division between the West and the East. A paean 
of orthodoxy, it expresses in sharp and pregnant 
antitheses the outcome of long disputations in the 
technical terms of Latin theology. It is burdened 
with the unsuitable clauses that reproduce the narrow 
spirit and the manner of a less happy time. Many 
have taken offence at its terms. Few save scholars 
and historians are at all capable of understanding 
the point and apposite force of the doctrinal state- 
ments epitomised in this famous document. Not 
a Catholic Creed, and therefore not a Symbol of 
Unity of Faith, unsuited by its technical terminology 
to public and general use, it survives to us (and 
may it always survive in our Prayer-Books) as the 
attempt to define, if only negatively, in philosophical 
terms, the Christian faith upon the subject of the 
Three Persons in one ever-blessed Trinity, and the 
Union of the Two Natures in the One Person of 
our Incarnate Lord. 

With the safeguard of the Creeds, so far as 
demonstrable from Holy Scripture, the Churchman 
is protected against the Ordination of Clergy who 
would deny the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, who 
would hesitate to accept the Divinity of our Lord, 
or who would refuse to accept the historic facts oi 
His Incarnation and Resurrection.. 
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With the safeguard of the Prayer-Book, the 
English Churchman is protected, on the one hand, 
against the Ordination of the man who mocks at 
'^cramental means of grace, and ridicules the rite 
of Confirmation, and rejects the Threefold Order of 
our Ministry ; on the other hand, it equally protects 
&e Churchman from the re-introduction of mere 
.. mediaevalism, the adoration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and of saints and relics in the public 
services of the Church, and from the tyranny of 
that strange and fond invention of a short-lived 
mediaeval philosophy, the so-called “Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation.” 

The limits of the pale of our Church are, thank 
God, wide ; and, if God permit, shall be kept so. 
But they do not include the things that I have 
instanced. Whether they should do so has been 
disputed. There are always some who would like 
the door open, and the wall knocked^down, on their 
own particular side. But until the wall is gone, the 
introduction — either open or stealthy — of such 
teaching, or of the practices implying such teaching, 
is not loyalty. It is the opposite— it is rebellion. It 
is the violation of Ordination vows. It is an affront 
to the conscience of the Church. It is a provocation 
to the lawless and vehement on'either side to resort 
to language of violence and acts of retaliation. 

Let me return from this passing allusion to the 
needless troubles which are wont to arise from our 
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failure to recognise the clearly marked limits of the 
English Church and to respect its safeguards. 

These young men that we have this day sent 
forth — ^pray for them that their faith waver not; 
pray for them that their zeal fnay bum undimmed 
through long years of arduous service and happy 
toil ; pray for them that ^h^y may grow in graice, in 
wisdom, in charity, in love for ^ the souls of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Ah ! if we could rely upon it that the work of 
the Deacon and the Priest was ever being reinforced 
by the intercession of the laymen, and being rescued 
from ultra-clericalism by contact with the best broad 
spirit of the layman’s larger experience ! If the 
laymen could realise more generally their stake and 
responsibility in the religion of the land and in 
the welfare of their Church ! If they would more 
often leave the arm-chair of easy criticism and good- 
natured raillery,, and give a brother’s Jiand to the 
young parson ! 

You know how much is expected of him ; you 
know how separate he is from the very life in the 
midst of which he dwells and the atmosphere which 
he is expected to purify and influence. You know 
how he is called to visit the sick and the dying ; it 
is not an easy task. * You are glad he does it ; it 
would make it easier for him if sometiiUes you let 
him know your sympathy in his work fmr, the poor. 
You are severe on him if he is a bad |)reacher, if 
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he does rtot visit, if he is cold and apathetic, if he is 
irritable. Well, perhaps you are right. But there 
are other ways — more human and efficacious ways, 
and more Christ-like. 

Do you say there is such a gulf between the 
clergy and the laity ? I am a little tired of hearing 
about that gulf. There is no advantage in staring 
at it. There is every reason why we should try 
and make a bridge across it. And there is ho 
better bridge than that which is composed of the 
planks of Christian love and human sympathy. 
The layman’s generous common sense should be 
ready to exorcise our superstitions and instruct and 
correct our lamentable ignorance of the world. 
You want them to be energetic and enthusiastic? 
cherish and support and feed and stimulate the 
flame in them by not being ashamed to manifest 
the same zeal and ardour. 

After all, their work is yours; their cause is 
yours. You are theirs; and they are from you. 
They Work for you ; ‘they pray for you ; they 
minister to you in sacred things. See to it then 
that you succour them by prayer and counsel, by 
sympathy and zeal. Why should they ever be 
overburdened with secular cares when the laity are 
on all sides ? Strengthen thefti in their endeavours 
that they may be spiritual, in the whirl and rush of 
modern worldly avaricious life ; that they may be 
simple, genuine, and manly, in their love of their 
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fellow-men and in their maintenance of the jgreat 
and sacred trust cottimitted unto them hy the 
imposition of our hands. 

Yes, we are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are 
wise in Christ ; we are weak, but ye are strong ; ye 
are honourable, but we are despised. Use then 
your wisdom ; exert your strength ; dedicate your 
honour. Let us see you plainly bn your Church’s 
side. And if, in the days that are before us, the 
Church be called on to enter upon some fierce 
struggle against the forces of evil, may you be found 
to have learned how to give your wisdom and 
strength and honour to the same cause to which 
these young men now devote themselves. You will 
not wish more self-denying toil, more ardent zeal, and 
more simple faith. Let them have your confidence 
and your prayers. 



IX 

ON MAKING TABERNACLES' 

“ And Peter answered, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good fo 
us to Isfe here ; if Thou wilt, I will make here three taben^cles Jo 
booths) j one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah. 
he was yet speaking, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed thenS^^— 
MAtTHEW xvii, 4, 5. 

These words are taken from the familiar story o 
the Transfiguration. The three Apostles to whon 
was granted this manifestation of the Lord’s heavenl) 
glory were, as you know, St Peterj St. James, 

St John. 

The words ot St Pbter on this occasion have 
perhaps often struck us; and I venture to suggesi 
that they have a message for us on the occasion o 
an Ordination. Let me remind you of the repre 
sentative character of those three disciples. St 
Peter, with his devotion, his leagerness, his errors 
his repentance, presents to us the type 
ecclesiastic in the Church of Christ, Ih St James 

* Preached if Exeter Cathedral, September as, 1901 (d^ination 
II* 



m 1mm the Apoileiic tnE>e of tht compAnf Of 
martyts. In "Si Jolwi we hiive the trfnhJng ethblep 
of t^e first great mystic teacher, blending the traits 
h( ardent personal affection with those of the first 
deep tones of the philosophy of Christian thought 
Tgthem on the mountain-top was the ineffable 
glolj^ o? the Christ made known — ministered to by 
the personification of the Law and the Prophets. 
Th^y, the chosen three, beheld the glory ; and they, 
in every age, have, as it were, set their eyes upon 
the same great vision. The ecclesiastic, the martyr, 
the mystic, these have ever been closest to their 
Lo^. These have been drawn to the greatest 
heights ; these have been admitted to see the 
Master’s power over death ; these, though with 
heavy eyes, yet with willing hearts, have at a little 
distance seen and known their Lord’s agony. 

" Their privilege has been the source of power. 
These have been the conquering forces of Christian 
life even the forces of the spirits of men who have 
been closest and nearest in the company of the Son 
of God. The great ecclesiastics — whom shall I 
name ? Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Leo, Bernarcf, 
Anselm, Grosseteste ; the great martyrs, from 
Polycarp and Ignatius down to Patteson and 
Hannington ; the great* teachers, from Origen and 
Gii^m^ to Whichcote and Butler and William 
Law ; or to our own prophet teacher, Brooke Foss 
Westcott — philosopher, ascetic, scholar, divine. 


I 
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Yea, diese have been taken to the Mount of 
Tranafiguration. These have^^^n a glimpse of the 
Lord in His glory ; these have seen the ministry of 
law and priestly system and prophetic fervour, on 
the right hand and on the left, and the Son of Man 
transfigured before them. 

I will leave to you on some other occasion to 
consider this threefold aspect of Church life in its 
influence over the world. To-night I direct your 
attention to that utterance of St. Peter, which is 
again and again repeated in the impulsive moments 
ct ecclesiastical ardour and aspiration. You will 
remember his utterance : “It is good for us to be 
here ... if Thou wilt, I will make here three taber- 
nacles.” It is followed at once by the overshadowing 
cloud and by the voice out of the cloud : “ This is 
my beloved Son . . . hear ye Him.” “And this 
voice,” says the 2nd Epistle of St. Peter (i. i8), “we 
ourselves heard come out from*, heaven, whea- wfe 
were with Him in the holy mount.” 

C 

The words of St Peter are words of adoring 
ecstasy. They are the expression of contented 
iN^li^tion, the satisfaction of man’s intensest religious 
^^stmct He is willing to frame a new life, raj^ in 
religious contemplation. Thus shall they dwell for 
ever in the very courts of fheir Lord ; t||is in con- 
templation and adoration they will be sevSld from 
the multitude ; and they, the chosen representatives, 
will participate in their Master’s glory and in the 
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wittier of priesthoo 4 and prophecy. . How nkdiral 
the thought ! How ip^trmjtive this impulse of Chuirch 
Hfel 

Yet it is this whidi receives the Divine rebuke. 
For our sakes that voice came. The utterance of 
St Peter savoured not of the things of God! ' It is 
not the Spirit of Christ ; it is the spirit of separa- 
tion and isolation. This grasping at privilege and 
isolation is inherent in the conditions of individual 
life. Each person has his own character, and this 
character will show itself in predilections for one 
special aspect of teaching, one main line of thought, 
one special set of habits, one special type of 
friends. 

Each age has its own characteristics, and the 
history of the Church will show a succession of 
movements corresponding to the prevalent dominant 
influences of different periods — Reformers, Laudians, 
Platonists, Non-jurjrs, Evangelicals, Oxford Move- 
ment, Liberals. 

Each National Church will have its special features, 
reproducing the temperament of the people, and in 
a measure reflecting the characteristics of soil 
climate and physical conditions. ^ ^ 5 

Now all these are examples and instances 
the individualistic tendeifcy in the person and the 
nation. individual person, the individual 

the individual nation, has received special te^encies, 
features, gifts, and strength. And so loW as it 
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contributes to the common store, it makes for the 
health and power, it promotes the equilibrium of 
the whole. So surely as it is selfishly self-centred 
it tends to weaken and divide the body. The 
temptation of the individual is to over-emphasise 
his own tendency, to magnify his own gift. His 
own excellence will be increased, his special virtue 
enhanced, if it is not compromised by contact with 
the multitude, or confounded with the work of the 
common herd, or contrasted with the excellence of 
others. He thinks he had better form a little 
clique of those who are like-minded with himself, 
and join a party where he will be properly appreciated. 
Or he considers the Church not good enough ; its 
ministers defective, and its services maimed; and 
he forms or joins a separate community where he 
expects to find that purity will be spotless, orders 
ideal. Catholicity unimpeached questions of criticism 
disposed of by authority, liberty unrestrained, and 
himself taken at his own value. 

dJ 

These men will seek the sheltered bay where the 
winds and waves cannot reach them, and there 
anchor. They will hug to themselves their own view 
of life, their own conception of the faith. If they 
cannot see it realised they will withdraw. Better, say 
they, the whole suffer than the part not realise its ideal. 

The Donatists in the fourth century withdrew from 
the main body of the Church in the full conviction 
that they were the champions of a higher ideal 
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of Christian life ; their number was reckoned by 
thousands, and their very name is now strange to 
you. Mark the sources of separation and the ex- 
planation of schism. We have all the tendency, the 
centrifugal energy, latent within us. We want our 
own way, our own special type of wdrship ; we 
dislike the restraint of variation as much as fhe 
yoke of uniformity ; we don’t want questions ; we 
dread variety ; we are apprehensive of liberty of 
opinion. When it comes to practical Churchmanship, 
we are little inclined to recognise the merits of 
comprehensiveness. We like to listen to our own 
views repeated from the pulpit ; and in our heart of 
hearts we dislike the idea of being taught anything, 
because it suggests the idea that we have something 
to learn, that our platform is not final. “ Mine is the 
way, walk ye in it,” is the epitome of commonplace 
orthodoxy. This spirit of separation and isolation 
is the fruit of sel§shness and timidity — selfishness 
because we think of ourselves and not of the 
community, timidity because we shirk the experience 
of the free interchange of thought, and shrink from 
the effort of learning. 

Do not suppose for a moment that you and I 
are guiltless in this respect. It is the temptation 
to which we are all proRe ; and to which, alas ! we 
all, from time to time, give way. Let us build, we 
say, our own tabernacles there on the mountain of 
Transfiguration, away from the strife of tongues 
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and far from the st^rn realities .of common life, there 
on the mount where glory has greatly touched 
our soul. 

Do you suppose that your Divine Master ever 
intended that His Apostles were to form isolated 
groups? Do you think that He who knew the 
character and read the hearts of His followers ever 
gpvfi the least countenance to the policy of in- 
diviciual isolation ? Did He set the example ? Did 
He avoid the worship or shirk the synagogue of 
the priests or the scribes ? The Feasts at Jerusalem 
were scenes of impurity, insobriety, disorder, and 
fanaticism ; did not the Jews that attended them 
number among them thousands of hypocrites, 
rjiffians, cut-throats, swindlers, and rogues? The 
Master was content to worship with His people, to 
be joined with the impurity and the imperfection. 

That is the difference between us and Christ. 
He came to seek and save thr.t which was lost. 
We like to consort only with those who need no 
repentance. These people that know not the law, 
said the Pharisees of old, these people whtf are not 
of our shade of Church opinion, say the Pharisees 
of our own time, are accursed. They will not 
touch them with the hem of their garment. 

My friends, if our Chuffch is not known to open 
its doors to the weakling, the half-hearted sinner, 
it cannot be Christ’s. If the held has not tares as 
well as wheat, it is not the field of which Christ 
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spoke in the p^able, which was the field fit iti^ich 
Divine seed was sown. 

There was in our Lord's one famous' com- 
munity of Jews, highly religious, pure, high-mindedi 
They lived apart from men. They eschewed the 
common life. They founded an isolated community. 
They separated themselves from the world { they 
detached themselves from the life of the i|i^tion. 
The Lord, who was in contact with eveiy pha^ of 
Jewish life, Pharisee and Sadducee, Herodian, scribe 
and priest, centurion and publican, never seems to 
have preached to the Essenes. He threw His 
own life unreservedly into the common lot. ,He 
sought not His own peace, _ His own pleasure. It 
was more blessed to give than to receive. The 
Church of Christ was founded not to gratify the 
few, but to save the many ; not to be immaculate 
in retirement, but to be soiled with the sins of 
many, to be trayel-stained with village lanes and 
dingy streets. It was founded, not to form admiring 
congregations for Cephas oi^ Paul or Apollos, but 
to be the messenger of Christ to the world, to 
radiate the light of His Gospel through the dark 
places of the earth. Our natural Pharisaism dis- 
likes to confess it; but let us confess. We are 
not a Church of angels, but of erring men and 
women, learning slowly the lesson of Christ, to 
live not to self, but unto others ; learning slowly 
the duty that the individual must make sacrifices, 

i 
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and tiifi" fi^t ^sacrificft ,is that pf «elf. Let ojthers 
claini perfe^ioa We, Boast. not of being whole. 
We nted out gredh' Physician ; if we are one with 
Him, we are one wifli thosewhom He came to heal. 
We have not yet attained ; vfC press forward, though 
at a distanc^^et. The ^servant is not above his 
toiaster’; and the highest duty is not to minister to 
the ‘religious ecstasy of the few, but to face the sins 
ind the temptations of the many. 

■ ‘1 do not hesitate to apply the teaching of these 
^oughts to our own position. 

' For a party, for a group of thought, for a mutual 
admiration band, it seems good to get away to the 
mountain of privilege and build tabernacles for the 
leaders of sacerdotal system on one side, for 
champions of evangelistic freedom on the other, 
and to isolate ourselves from the work and struggle * 
of life. But it is not good. The cloud descends. 
The real vision of glory disappear^. We have con- 
fused the vision of Revelation that is given to the 
few with the service of the multitude. The duty of 
the Churchman is not to confound the system of the 
priest, or the witness of the prophet, with the 
revelation of the Son of God. Nor must# he 
mistake the rare moments of supreme illumination 
for the lifetime of service tto which he is surely 
called. The disciple is not to abide in the high 
place of privilege and dream plans for glorifying his 
pet ideal. He has One, and only One, to hear and 
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to o|?ey. He is to serve H%i» in worS^ df life*;> 
and in order to do so,Ja» insist surrendtfr manylj^s, 
and be ready to efface many perSonal |)refereftcei 

What has beei^^sald- of (1^6 di^fple generally 
iifl4^es with special fofce to th^ ministers 'of Christ,- 
^^ey have, in particular, thitf'impuls^tb follow tb^ 
own to obey their own lient ; to give thelj:^ 
selves to one special aspect of teaching*, to honour 
one special aspSot^f worship. What more naturi^l 
than to lose sight mtfee drudgery in the village arid 
the town, and apart on the mount of privilege |e 
build as it were tabernacles — to lose themselv<lap in 
devotion, not to Christ only, but on the one side to 
the glory of functional worship, and on the other, to 
evangelistic freedom and fervour ? 

The servant rebels against the bondage of ordinary 
service. “ This, my own vision,” his enthusiasm tells 
him, “is the true glory of splendid service.” He 
seeks his own pleasure, and deludes himself in the 
supposition that it must be God’s purpose. 

It is when ^e dreams tfiat he .can serve best by 
abandoning his place among the people that the 
cloud descends, and the Heavenly Voice is heat-d. 

Let me supply but one illuminating illustration. 
Those who this day have been ordained have made 
their declaration thaP in Public Prayer and Sacra- 
ments they will use the form in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and none other, except so far as 
shall be appointed by lawful authority, Time will 
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ps^f'aod ^ tSeir work expands and the vision of 
glory anSp service in tl^ presence of Christ opens 
l^Ore them, the temptation to eager individualism 
assails them. Let us rise to a richer conception of 
mediaeval symbolism, says one ; why restrict our- 
selves to the Service Book which our forefathers 
■with their limited gifts compiled? Let us spread 
our lyings for a more generous flight ; why restrict 
our freedom by the rubrics and requirements of the 
letter of a book ? The glory of the vision has 
dazzled their eyes. They have forgotten their law 
of service ; they have set aside their simplest duty 
to the people. The Prayer-Book is the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is not theirs to expand or to 
abbreviate. It is not more theirs than it is the 
people’s, whose prayers they lead, whose worship 
they direct. 

It is the selfishness of the separatist spirit that 
tempts one man to expand or emb^lish with foreign 
or mediaeval usages the simplicity, whether defective 
or not, of worship in* the English Church; and 
tempts another man to suppose that the liberty of 
the Gospel has set him free from the bondage of his 
^obligation, and from the necessity of complying wj^ 
the regulations of a corporate society. 

It is not the Twelve, but the Three, who are on 
the Mount And the cloud of Divine displeasure 
descended on the words of isolation. May you 
resist the temptation. Your place is among the 
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people. You serv€ not yourselvesj ijior o^n 

inclinations,' nor yoyr o?yn tastes, noi^cur own 
party, l)ut Christ Jesus your l^^ister, who, s^i %t 
a moment on the Mount, is met at all times in the 
cottage, the dockyard, the school, and the Church. 
Whatever be the temporal vision of the Three upon 
the Mount, the permanent work of the Twelve is 
among the people and with the peopte And any 
attempt to separate the life of your Church from the 
experience and the needs of the nation, in the 
multiplicity or complexity of ritual, in the licence 
and exuberance of evangelistic energy, will in- 
evitably tend to hide from your vision the face of 
the true Christ. His service belongs to the living 
conditions of ordinary life. Him shall priest and 
prophet serve while in the body, by serving their 
generation. And if to the eye of one, Moses, and 
to the eye of another, Elijah, seems most nearly to 
testify to the glory of the Incarnate Son of God, 
be content humbly to keep the personal vision for 
the enrichmeqt of spirituaf life ; ^nd remember it is 
not for you to build tabernacles and booths on the 
mount of personal privilege, but to help to build and 
to join others in building the Temple of God down 
there among the people, upon the level plain of our 
commonplace experlfence, amid the ignorance and 
the sufferings and the vices of the poor. You will 
find the Christ there. And when your day of 
service is over, your soul shall, in the continuous 
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vision of a transfigured life, have converse with the 
Lord of our salvation ; it shall hearken to the 
witness of the souls of the just men made perfect. 
'There is no tabernacle nor temple there ; no ob- 
scuring cloud ; no warning voice. For all will be 
satisfied with the glory of that Presence. This is 
the Beloved Son ; we see Him face to face. 
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SPIRITUAL SIGHT » 

“Jesus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen Me, thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have belieVed. ” 
—John xx. 29. 

St. Thomas is the patron saint of our Advent 
Ordination. Yesterday was the Festival of his 
day ; and to-day we send out into the ministry 
of the Church of God those whom we have just 
ordained Priests and Deacons. As you and I look 
forward into the years that stretch before us, we 
forecast that great antagonism between faith and 
no-faith, between Christ cind the world, which is 
destined to swallow up the minor differences of 
Christendom and become the ultimate means of 
uniting the discordant elements of Church and 
Nonconformity, of Protestant and Roman and 
Greek. 

I think I could not give you a better motto for 

* Ordination Sermon, preached in Exeter Cathedral on the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent, December 22, 1901. 
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ymir <tfdinatton-day than this: “Blessed are they 
wHch have not seen, and yet have tx^eved” It is, 
as has said, our Lord’s last Beatitull^ It was thus 
that He blessed in anticipation thd ptitest, simplest 
faith in the Church’s roll of saints. It was as if He 
foresaw already the last days. In the Sermon on the 
Mount He has pronounced the blessing upon “ the 
poor in spirit,” "the mourner,” “the meek^” “those 
that hungered and thirsted after righteousness,” “ the 
merciful,” “the pure in heart,” “the peacemaker,” 
“the innocent sufferer of persecution for Christ’s 
sake.” But now He pronounces a new bl&sing. 
It is the blessing of the Risen Lord. 

At a time when the things of the outer world 
threaten to drive out the things of eternal life, 
when pleasure usurps the throne of duty, when the 
craving for some new excitement occupies the empty 
minds which education has swept and garnished and 
failed to fill, it is good that we ^should remind 
ourselves that those on earth who in our Lord’s^ 

c ‘ • 

mouth were called blessed were those whose souls 
had learned the lesson of faith. 

They were our Lord’s words to St, Thomas. At 
ast the Apostle had been convinced. His hesitation 
had given way to certainty. His conviction found 
ittei%iSce in the testimony which was more strong 
ind deliberate than any elsewhere recorded in the 
aCMpel narrative : " My Lord and my God.” It is 
Jien that our L^ord’s reproach is spoken : “Beqpj^^ 
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thou hast so6n Me, thou Ifilst belicVed t 
they thatJhaifcjiBot seen, and yet have believikJ.’'^ 
If-jthe L9I0^ were to come now, would He find 
that faith upkriiarth? would He find many that 
could deserve His blessing? And it is because 
St Thomas is an instance of so common a type 
tliat we derive comfort as well as warning fk>m our 
Lord’s reply. The Apostles, that chosfen band of 
our Lfl^d's disciples, included instances of veiy 
diverse eharacter and temperament. The sacred 
group that included St. Peter and St John and 
St. Jathes did not exclude St Thomas. The 
ministers of Christ are not all alike ; they differ 
in tastes and inclinations; they fall into clearly 
marked groups. As at the first, so will it be unto 
the end. The familiar names of Christian parties are 
only recent labels attached to enduring differences 
of mind. In the present age we cannot do without 
St. Thomas. Sge to it that he is not misunderstood. 
He cannot see far, but he will follow One he loves 
to the end ; he knows wha^ he loVes, and he loves 
the beauty and friendship of Christ more than life : 
hearken how he says unto his fellow-discipler, in 
a tone of despairing devotion : “ Let us also go that 
we may die with Him.” He is not much of a 
reasoner ; yet he realbns as far as he can ; is 
pursued by perplexities, but he is open about them, 
and does not keep them to himself a hidden 
slowly poisoning life ; and wh«^ our Lord 
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“I go | 0 ' prepare a place for you,”- he says 
reflectively, “ Lord, we know not whither Thou 
g^st ; 'and how know we the way?" The end, 
he thinks,* in all earthly things decides the aitti ; 
the goal determines the direction j; we must know 
the object before we criticise the path. 

And now once more he refuses to be convinced 
by, hearsay evidence. “ Except I see in His hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and put my hand into His side, I 
wilj not believe.” 

Jdy friends, there are many such. Do we at all 
resemble him ? Have we not friends like him ? 

But, for one moment, let us consider this doubt 
of hk. Do you blame a man because he does not 
as far as you ? Is there a moral reproach to be 
k^ed against the man who is less strong, les^ 
beautiful, than yourself? You will not blame yout^ 
friend because he is more stupid ihan yoju. , You 

i *■ 

‘may. be sorry for him, or impatient with hiujj, bift 
you dp aot find fault with the man becauw bd 
Cjannot help his temperament. No, our bprd 
^ot blame the doubt ; it was not the doufcl 4n’ 
S,tf Thomas’s mind that was wrong; it w^ n^vtijtbd 
slowness of perception, or any dulness of 
or -pessimism of cloudy teniperament, with whk^ 
fault is to be found. No, he could not help that ; 
but, haying that temperament, having that type of 
yielded to the wrong use of it. The 
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peiB to ^ts, lay, not to Ei? donto, li^t to 

the manner to w|iich he.feercise4 it. He conaidetod 
hd had a right to assume the negative ; unless li£ 
himself reived an actual experience faith was 
Impossible for him.' He staked his faith to our 
Lord’s resurrection upon a test of his own choosing. 
He asserted his own deliberate choice of the w^y in 
irhich his faith* should be for ever lost or, for evet 
upheld. 

And it is this that marks the moral weakness 
St Thomas; it is this self-assertion, this stunted- 
self-satisfaction with his nature, which constituted 
his grave temptation. If he had understood aright 
the limitations of his own powers, he would not thus 
have dictated the terms of his trust in the Divine 
revelation. 

How many times does not St. Thomas find voiced 
among our own selves? we must have this our 
special , stumblingiblock removed or we can never 
IteBdlrdi We must have the whole of our little 
minds — that after all can only grasp so small a 
l|iigiadnt of the truth at one time, — we must-have 
e^mpletely satisfied, or we will not believe I ’ We 
'mhSt convinced in our own way, and see and touch, 
handle something that our lowest senses cant^ 
^idnsay. We will appeSl, not to our highest bdn^, 
spiritual qualities within us, love, self-sacrifice, 
purity, truth ; nay, we will be convinced by,t|!f test - 
of our own choosing, of our lower faculties. 
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And what is the meaning of our Lord’s reply ? 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Let us look to it that we do not mistake 
those words. Do you suppose that He called those 
blessed who listened to a wonderful story and 
accepted it for truth ? Were they blessed merely for 
•their credulity ? Mental simplicity is no virtue, nor 
unreasoning assent a passport to blessedness. We 
know better. The faith of the Gospel is not to be 
confounded with gullibility, or identified with the 
vulgar taste for the astounding. The schoolboy’s 
definition of faith as the power which made you 
believe what otherwise you could not believe, is a 
too common caricature of the real. 

The blessing of Christ never rested upon the 
abandonment of reason, nor upon the surrender of 
the intellect. The Christianity which does not com- 
mend itself to the reason is not of God ; for the 
reason is of God. No ; the blesging of Christ rests 
upon those who, having God in their hearts, and 
yearning for His revelation to the world in love, 
find in the message of the Resurrection the light 
that reveals to them the Presence of the Risen Lord, 
and makes bright to them the dark things of human 
life — sin, and suffering, and death. Reason had 
reached upward ; but in va^n hope and imagination 
had lifted up holy hands in the darkness of the 
pagan world towards a cloudy heaven from which no 
light streamed, no voice made answer. 
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And now where reason fails, and science tnakes 
no reply, the Christ, in the fulness of time, has come, 
wisdom, love, holiness, power ; and by the Resurrec- 
tion has crowned the message of God to the sons of 
men with the unexpected but triumphant sign of 
the victory over death. 

Blessed are they, says our Lord, whose hearts are 
so true and pure in their expectation and in their 
knowledge of God, that the mere report of the 
Resurrection has filled to overflowing the faith of 
their trustful souls. 

We who believe, we who never saw the Lord in 
the flesh and yet have believed, let us not be too 
sure that we have inherited this blessing. Yet, after 
all, is it not the case that we are always craving for 
the outward test, for the proof that will convince our 
earthly senses ? Is it with us, as it was with those 
whom our Lord pronounced blessed, that the message 
of the Resurrection in our Gospels has convinced us, 
has given us the answer of God to our inquiring souls ? 
We have been looking in nature for a proof of the 
supernatural, and have groaned in the spirit because 
we could not find it. We desired demonstration 
by sight ; we craved conviction by process of logic. 
Yes, we wished to use natural vision in order to see 
the supernatural ; to exAcise the senses in order to 
discover what is only revealed to faith. 

We have wished to apply our own test And 
then it has been that Christ in His love has so often 
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i^K>we(i Himself! It has not been our faith, the 
working of our spiritual nature, but the manifestation 
of Christ in the world that finally convinced us ; here 
' it is the lives of good men ; there the witness of the 
missionary; there the self-denial of the unnoticed 
life of devotion to the sorrows and sufferings of the 
poor and the fallen ; there the warning of death, or 
the rebuke of sin. In these witnesses, Christ, the 
Risen Master, stands before you. You see His life ; 
it is His life. His work in the Church of Christ, in 
the very strength of human weakness. See the 
wounds in hands, and feet, and side, wounds and 
rents inflicted by human passions, envy, vindictive- 
ness, malignity. As you see the Risen Lord thus 
standing before Thomas, the honest inquirer, God 
grant you may have received at last conviction in 
your soul, and in the glad acceptance of the answer 
to the riddles of life have surrendered your whole 
life to the service of “ your Lorcl and your God ” I 
Christ is enough for your earth and for your heaven. 
If you cannot believe until you have seen and 
touched and used the powers of human observation, 
even so the Lord has vouchsafed you the vision. 

“ Reach hither thy finger, and see My hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand, and put it into My side ; and 
be not faithless, but believihg.” If the heart is not 
touched and convinced by the Gospel message, it 
may yet be reached by the manifestation of the 
living Christ in His living body upon earth, seen in * 
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the victories of the Cross, seen in the sdfTering^ of the 
saints, seen in the work of love for sinner and fof 
sufferer. Yet let us pray for the vision of faith. It 
is that which receives the blessing of Christ, which 
sees God in the world around us., 

That faith makes us realise that the Church, in 
which these young men are called to serve, , is some- 
thing more than a business organisation, with dis- 
tinctive formulae and externalities, hard doctrines 
and ritual routine. 

God vouchsafes to reveal His infinite love to the 
world by the Church of Christ. And while the 
universe rings with the love and wisdom of God, its 
music, save in faint echoes of instinct and reason, is 
scarce heard by man, until the living faith of the 
Church interprets it to an expectant and a happier 
race of mankind. 

Here is the inspiration of ministerial work — it 
has the blessing of Christ. You cannot see it ; read- 
ing or reasoning do not demonstrate it. Yet there 
behind the politics and trade and industry, behind 
the myriad industries of the modern world, stands the 
Christ, as He had been slain for us, the God who is 
with us, the God of our life and world ; He with 
whom we work, for whom we are called to work. 
Blessed are you, if, though you have not seen, you 
have believed. This is the great consolation of our 
tasks. For if the greatest of all blessings an earth, 
if Christ Himself, be hidden from the eye jfef flesh. 
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do you think we should expect to find with earthly 
senses the lesser blessings of our earthly conflict ? 

You will see little fruit ; but it is not your earthly 
vision that measures the results of labour. You will 
find yourself lonely ; but there is a companionship 
of the heavenly company that can turn a solitude 
into a place of sweetest converse. If you demand 
the test of earthly senses in pleasure, in applause, in 
a set of earthly opinions, you will not find the living 
Person of Christ. 

But if there is purity in your heart and a loving 
faith, you shall see and you shall be satisfied. For 
you shall have the blessing, the joy of your work, 
and the reward of your hope ; the Risen Lord of 
your salvation, your Master and your God. 



XI 

GOD’S GIFTS* 

“I put thee in remembrance that thou stir into flame the gift of 
God, which is in thee through the laying on of my hands. P'or' God 
gave us not a spirit of fearfulness ; but of power and love and 
discipline.” — 2 Timothy i. 6, 7. 

There are few rites in the Church of Christ so 
instructive and yet so rarely witnessed as that of an 
Ordination. Necessarily, it is comparatively in- 
frequent. But the lay members of our Church too 
commonly think that it is not an occasion with which 
they are personally concerned, and that therefore 
there is no reason for their presence and attendance. 
The idea that the services of the Church are a 
religious performance for our individual benefit 
is still fatally prevalent among many of us. The 
idea that the services of the Church are a common 
offering of prayer and thanksgiving in which all 
are concerned, and in which the people are united 
with the clergy, is still fatally rare. 

^ Preached in Exeter Catliedral, Trinity Sunday, May 25, 1902 
(Ordination). 
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I supjpose, tpoii^ver, there are always somfi^who 
are afra|<^of the rite of laying on of hands. iThcy 
are shy of any ceremonial. They have not in this 
'^matter very clearly analysed their feelings. But 
they have a suspicion that the Church is making a 
claim to the possession of miraculous gifts conferred 
through the laying on of hands, and that these gifts 
in a small number of indubitable cases are not 
ratified by the subsequent lives and characters of 
the ordained clergy. The imposition of hands, they 
say, was all very well in the miraculous epoch of the 
Apostles. But in the practical age of universal 
franchise, this Episcopal prerogative of Ordination 
has become an old-world anachronism. 

Something of this spirit is mingled with the 
ignorance which prevails about an unfamiliar rite, 
and with the sadly materialistic views which grow 
up around the most helpful symbolism. Most men 
would honestly, perhaps, prefer a good piece of 
magic which would without fail produce an instan- 
taneous and lasting effect upon its recipient. 

It is not enough that men are moved in their 
hearts with a desire for the Holy Ministry. It is 
not enough that they burn to declare the message 
of the Gospel. From the first days of the Church 
it was necessaiy to set apai't men whose inward 
impulse and whose moral fitness ha(F first been duly 
ascertained, and then endorsed by a definite external 
call to some sphere of work. To such men the 
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solemn commission Has always Hfi^n givOn with* j^iUyeft 
and tlie laying on of hands. 

Tl^it ancierrt symbol, of the laying on of hands, 
you meet with it in the Old Testament in the* 
blessing of the patriarch Abraham, in the dedication 
of Joshua when he is set apart ibr his new Work, in 
the rite of sacrifice when the victim is dedicated to 
the Almighty, You find it in our Lord’s i&wn usage 
when He took the children in His arms ; when He 
healed the sick ; and when He blessed the disciples 
at the moment of His Ascension. It was this rite 
that the Apostles adopted when, the Seven having 
been chosen by the people, they were set apart for 
the new work with prayer and the laying on of 
hands. It was this rite, again, that was practised 
when “ the prophets and teachers ” sent forth Paul 
and Barnabas for the missionary work among the 
Gentiles, after fasting and prayer, and the laying on 
of hands. It was this rite which was followed when, 
after the prophecies that clet^ly led to his selection 
for the office, Timothy was set apart for his work 
with the laying on of hands. 

This rite, which had apparently been in use 
among the Jewish Rabbis, was taken over in the 
days of the Apostles for the symbol of initiation 
into ecclesiastical officl. It was a symbolical act. 
It denoted the blessing from on high ; it symbolised 
the identification of the occupant of thft superior 
office, who is the representative of the bodsi at lame, 
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with the new candidate and postulant for duty. 
It emphasised the solemn prayer with which the 
symbol was accompanied. Rites and ceremonies 
arte not barren forms. They live through the grace 
df prayer. As St. Augustine reminds us, it is the 
prayer that is the essential thing. “ None of His 
disciples,” says he, “gave the Holy Ghost. They 
prayed indeed that He might come upon those on 
whom they laid their hands ; they did not give Him 
themselves.” A custom, he adds, which the Church 
in the case of its officers retains to this day {De 
Trin. xv, 26, § 46). 

It is this solemn usage and rite whereby the 
Christian ministry has always been set apart. The 
Christian ministry, like most other administrative 
forms, seems to have grown rather than to have 
been suddenly created. Out of the many types 
of service and administration, apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, teachers, there emerged at the close of 
the Apostolic era that ^threefold order of the ministry 
which half a century later had become recognised in 
every Christian community. On this point, says 
Bishop Lightfoot, there cannot reasonably be two 
opinions. By the middle of the second century, less 
than one hundred years from the death of St. Paul, 
it was taken for granted that the constitution of the 
Church had from the first been that of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons; and for each step in the 
ministry there was the rite of the laying on of 
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hands. The growth of this constitution waii not 
less providential because it is recognised to h^ye 
been reached by gradual and natural evolution. 
Our life is not less Divine because it is manifested in 
a body that grows and is nourished. And this 
Apostolic custom we have steadfastly retained. 
That succession has been faithfully preserved ; in 
spite of lapse here, and obscurity there, itsi unbroken 
historic continuity is beyond all question. Different 
in aspect, but the same in substance and character, 
its survival reminds one of some ancient cathedral, 
which through all its changes from Norman to 
Early English, to Decorated, and Perpendicular, 
and Modern, retains its spiritual significance for the 
people, and its original function in their worship, 
and its unfailing prominence in their affection. 

And while the Liturgies change and modifica- 
tions are introduced, and the Greek Church has one 
Ordinal, the Syrian a second, the Roman a third, 
while the Sarum Use may differ from the early 
British, and the Edwardine from the Sarum ; 
through all, the symbolism of the laying on of 
hands has been preserved. It is the impressive 
sign of benediction and the obvious token of delega- 
tion. It is a ceremony so ancient, so simple and 
instructive, that none tut the very ignorant can take 
exception to it 

You need not suppose that the English Church 
alone retains ancient symbolism, f^he Swiss 
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R^forniers (1562) enacted that no 'man ought to 
usurp the honour of the ecclesiastical ministry. . . . 

L«t the ministers of the Church be called and 
chosen by a lawful and ecclesiastical election and 
vocation. . . . And those which are chosen, let 
them be ordained of the elders, with public prayer 
and laying on of hinds. We do here condemn all 
those which run of their own accord, being neither 
chosen, sent, nor ordained ” {Second Helvetic Conf. 
Art. 18). The Scotch Presbyterians in the Second 
Book of Discipline (1578) reintroduced the ceremony 
of the laying on of hands. “ Ordination is the 
separation and sanctifying of the person appointed 
to God and His Kirk, after he be well tried and 
found qualified. The ceremonies of Ordination are 
fasting, earnest prayer, and imposition of the hands 
of the eldership.” Thus Geneva and Edinburgh 
recognise the value and function of a symbolism 
which some even of our own Church fancy is not of 
the Gospel. t 

It is this ate which this morning was ad- 
ministered. And we believe that in this following 
of the Apostles we are warranted in praying for and 
in expecting the gift of the Holy Spirit The 
Church is, as men so often dislike to be reminded 
a Divine institution, founded by Christ, who Him- 
self has passed into the heavens, guided, enriched 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, whom we cannot see 
whom the world cannot know. 
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The people who identify the Church with a 
ministry of platitude Upon the Sunday, and of 
acquiescence in the sin of the world upon the wA- 
day, have repudiated their .Divine Master and denied 
the existence of the Divine Spirit They would 
identify the Church with a Sunday aspect of an 
infidel world. Neither oip- hope nor our work 
belong to this world ; and it is on that aoeount that 
it is not, and never can be, intelligible. 

How many laity identify the Church with the 
clergy, and suppose the clergy to be a body set apart 
to read prayers to the laymen on the Sunday, and 
say comfortable things to them on their deathbeds 1 
They forget that they are themselves the Church, the 
Christian community. They take no interest in its 
progress ; the setting apart of new ordained ministers 
is no interest or pleasure to them ; that the clergy 
should appeal to them for help, sympathy, or contri- 
butions, elicits ^heir ridicule or excites their con- 
temptuous pity. The fact that they themselves 
are confirmed members of *Christ has . not touched 
them. The idea that they themselves are fellow- 
workers with Christ in the contest with the powers 
of evil does not appeal to them. The notion that 
the laws of the kingdom of Christ should enter into 
their treatment of business, or their judgment of 
right and wrong, honest and mean, does not, as a 
rule, sway their action or influence their n^nds. 

And so, too often, in Christian England, as now 
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in heathen Africa, as once in heathen Corinth, 
Ephesus, Rome, the ordained minister has to stand 
alone, to work alone, to pray alone, to endure alone ; 
hnd if he is a faithful minister he endures as seeing 
Him who is invisible. And if the Invisible were not 
visible to the eye of faith, do you suppose these 
young men would give themselves to the work of the 
ministry ? If this world were their inheritance and 
yours, do you imagine that the clergyman would 
be found facing the unpopularity and the misunder- 
standing which will always be engendered when the 
pure and holy person of Christ is lifted up against 
some evil, or when the voice of the Church has to 
be raised against some low morality or some dis- 
ordered public opinion ? 

Stir up the gift of God that is in thee through 
the laying on of my hands ; not my gift, but the 
gift of God ; for God gave us not a spirit of fearful - 
ness or cowardice. No ; if you offered yourself in 
the spirit of faith and self-surrender, God has not 
given you a spirit of cowardice. You will expect 
loneliness ; you will not be dismayed by the world’s 
rebuffs ; you will be disciplined but not quelled by 
disappointment. You will bravely rebuke vice ; you 
will put yourself in the van of aught that witnesses 
for Christ and promotes virtue and godly living. 
Does the world fdfespise you ? does it laugh at the 
young curate ? does it come down upon you for 
strictness and exclusiveness one moment, and then 
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denounce you the next for dealing with the affairs 
of daily life ? Be sure, He has given you a spirit 
of power and love and discipline. 

A spirit of power. Yes ; time after time the 
Church has seen it. The young man, undistinguished, 
but faithful, true to his vows, courageous to rebuke 
vice and to tell the truth and to be a champion for 
Christ, becomes a power. He has become a power 
through the gift of the Spirit. It is not his eloquence 
— hundreds can talk better ; it is not his position — 
hundreds have the same ; it is not his learning — 
the simplest people know where to find him. No, 
it is the power of the faithful ministry. Against 
him nothing can be done. Let him lift his finger, 
and anything can be done. You have seen it, and 
so have I. It is the triumph of the message of the 
Cross ; it is the victory of the unseen Lord, who is 
with His young soldier and servant. The secret of 
that power has bjen — do you know the armour ? it 
is the power of prayer ; it is the strength of a life in 
communion with the invisib'le ; it is the confidence 
of holy faith ; it is the power of God ; it is the 
influence of a sanctified life ; and the history of our 
land is sweet with the perfume of a thousand such 
lives in the ministry of our Church. 

He has given you a spirit of love. You will need it 
when you find yourself thwarted in your enthusiasm, 
retarded by half-hearted allies ; you will need it when 
you seek to reach the lives of those whose very 
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attitude towards you is repellent, .insulting, or whose 
whole manner is Sparse,' unattractive, and tainted 
with the corruption of habitual vice. Ah ! love that 
loverleaps the barriers of pride and fastidious scruple ; 
love that is not wearied by sullenness, nor offended 
by insult ; love that is not chafed by secret antag* ^ 
onism, nor provoked by cruel words ; love that for- 
gives, love that makes up, love that refuses to quarrel 
and never despairs to win ; love that the children 
cannot resist, that the old rejoice to welcome with a 
gleam of sunlight in their hearts ; love that recovers ' 
the young man from a sinner’s way, and is tenfold 
repaid by the grip of the hand of a hard-headed 
man whose day is work and whose standard is duty. 
My young friends, has God given to you the spirit 
of love ? Then shall your ministry be blessed ; then 
shall heaven open over you, and the angels of God 
shall sing a new song ; and, may be, your own heart 
shall glow, despite the weariness apd the ache, with 
the joy of the exercise of the spirit of love. 

He has given you the spirit of discipline, of sober- 
ness, of a sound mind, of common sense. Power 
you need ; love is indispensable ; yet this third 
quality completes the spiritual gift It is the calm, 
sober judgment that is not carried away by a little 
popular applause, nor flurriect by the ripples of mis- 
interpretation ; it knows how to keep silent ; it is 
resolute not to retaliate ; it can listen to flattery and 
to abus^ expecting both and r^arding neither. It 
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is the common sepso that makes allowance for differ- 
ences of bringing-up, of agfe, of temperament f that 
seeks for occasions of sympathy, and is wary of the 
disruptive forxe of partisanship. It is the sober 
self-restraint that can check the vanity of clerical 
isolation, when laymen fail to do their duty by 
counsel and support, and can rise above the despond- 
ency of lonely routine. It knows that no organisation 
will ever supersede the task of unremitting personal 
devotion, and it labours year by year to add thorough- 
ness and peacefulness to the wt)rk of heart and brain ; 
not pretending to greatness of achievement or merit 
or holiness, but doing the simple work of an English 
pastor. 

Power — love — judgment. May God grant unto 
you the triple crown of this spiritual gift ! It is no 
promise of great triumph, of gratifying renown. 
But it is the gift of the Spirit whereby the Master’s 
work shall be do^e by you after the Master’s own 
mind. In that gift you are rich ; in that gift you 
shall find the happiness of a glorious calling ; by 
that gift you shall win souls for the Lord, and build 
up the fainting faith of saints. If the fire burn 
low, then stir up the flame of that which has been 
given you by the laying on of my hands — it is the 
gift of God Himself. 



XII 

ELIJAH’S MANTLE' 

“And it came to pass, whin they were gone over, that Elijah said 
unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken from thee. 
And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion of thy spirit be upon 
me. And he said. Thou bast asked a hard thing : nevertheless, if 
thou see me when I am taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee ; but 
if not, it shall not be so.”— 2 Kings ii. 9, 10. 

Among the exquisite series of narratives that have 
preserved to us the memory of Elijah and Elisha, that 
which is narrated in the present chapter is told with 
quite extraordinary beauty of pathos and simplicity. 
The old prophet and his faithful young foUoweit are 
together. They know that the nu^^nt of their 
separation is at hand. It is the last walk on earth 
together. Jordan has been crossed, its waters part- 
ing before the sacred mantle. The end is at hand. 
“Ask,” says Elijah, “what I shall do for thee, before 
I be taken from thee.” “I ^r&y thpe,” replies Elisha, 
“ let a double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” 

* Preached in Exeter Cathedral September 28, 1902 (Michaelmas 
Ordination), 
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It is the young prophet’s request It requires 
one word of explanation. It is not, as is generally 
assumed, the arrogant and presumptuous request that 
Elisha should receive a gift of spiritual power double 
that of his master and teacher. What grace of 
humility or lovableness would tkere be in such a 
petition ? Nay ; the meaning of his prayer is to 
be found in the Hebrew custom by which iSie birth- 
right of the elder son was double that of the other 
children. “ He shall acknowledge his firstborn . . . 
by giving him a double portion of all that he hath 
. . . the right of the firstborn is his ” (Deut. xxi. 1 7). 
It is this double portion of the firstborn for which 
Elisha dares to ask at the supreme moment. Grant 
me, he seems to say, that thou wouldest look on me 
as thy firstborn in spiritual power ; let me, thy most 
dearly loved, most dearly loving, of all the sons of 
the prophets, have the privilege of the firstborn of 
thy spiritual children. 

This is the meaning of his words ; not the 
terrible request, as older commentators pictured, 
that he might overthrow and destroy twice the 
number of the foes of the Lord that Elijah had 
smitten ; not the boastful aspiration that he might 
outshine his teacher by twice the number of 
miraculous deeds. It iff not the performance of so 
many mighty achievements, but the birthright of 
spiritual life, which is to be a mark of tlie true 
prophetic succession. That is the meaidng of 
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Elisha’s prayer. Success, achievement, progress, 
applause, victories, it is not for these he makes 
request No ; he asks for the spiritual gift, the 
privilege of the eldest son, that he may succeed to 
his spiritual father. 

It is for the true succession in the Spirit that we 
pray on behalf of those who, having received the 
historic succession of the Apostolic ministry, have 
gone forth from this place. God grant to them 
the double portion of the spiritual birthright, in the 
discharge of their ministry of reconciliation, in the 
faithful interpretation of God’s Word and Will, in the 
declaration of His infinite pardon and love. They 
have received their commission to preach the Gospel. 
Their task is compassed with difficulty. Their best 
offices will be exposed to obloquy. They should 
not claim to supersede the simple direct communion 
with God that each loyal member of Christ enjoys. 
Theirs is no mediator’s functiop to obscure the 
functions of their Divine Master. Theirs is no 
narrow sacerdotal office of formalism ; as if the 
Almighty were some heathen deity to be propitiated 
by the multitude of rites and the reiteration of 
sacrifices. They are the spokesmen and representa- 
tives of the people in its approach to and communion 
with God in worship and^ work. They are the 
representatives and spokesmen of God in the 
declaration of His will towards the human race. 
His messengers of pardon, peace, and love. They 
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are called on and expected to lead the religious life 
of our parishes; to lift and direct spiritual being; 
to seek and reclaim the wandering; to feed with 
heavenly food the spirit of the race. 

It is a high and responsible calling. It may 
seem superstition to the man who claims to put 
aside religious things, and cares not whether the 
people drift over the edge of the cataract into 
the abysm of infidelity. It seems a useful, but 
contemptible, office to many a man who regards the 
parson as a kindly agent for doles, and an officer 
who on the whole will help to keep things peaceable. 
It is a calling which acts as a conscience to society, 
through its Divine summons to rebuke vice and 
check evil, to witness for truth and justice and love. 
We can all do that, says some one. But all do not 
do it, even in a Christian land. And here is a 
band of men set apart to do it, not to magnify 
themselves, not to assert their own authority, but to 
do good in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
it is this place that sends them forth. 

“ Thou hast asked a hard thing.” Not hard in 
the sense that Elisha’s work would be greater or me re 
terrible, that it would require a larger measure of 
Divine interference in the affairs of men ; but hard 
because it belongs to fhe spiritual life, the working 
of which is conditioned by the grace of God and 
the faith of man ; hard because the conflict of the 
spiritual life is not that of controversy or Citation, 
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af clamour of sect, or jealousy of party, but that of 
the soul, too intense for words, battling for right. 
Let the young prophet ask the hard thing, greatly 
daring ; not what the world takes account of in 
fame or accomplishment, but that which furnishes 
the power to suffer or to act, to move or to wait, as 
the true servant of Christ. 

“ Thou hast asked a hard thing ” : the double 
portion of the spirit ; to contend for your Church 
and sacraments, not as mere honourable traditions, 
but because in it, and through them, you are 
members of Christ, brethren of one another; 4o 
uphold Holy Scripture, not because it is the Book 
of books upon which you take an oath, but because 
you have found in your own experience and life 
that the Bible has been the stay and comfort of 
your soul and the voice of God to your conscience ; , 
to contend with evil, not because its dishon^y robs 
you, not because its drunkenness cimpoveriiihes tile 
nation, not because its violence terrific socl^, but 
simply because these things are sin, for which Christ 
died, from which He redeemed us. And the Spirit 
of Jesus in the world must contend against the spirit 
of sin. It is not the sinner who is the foe, God 
forgive him ! but it is the ^irit of evil with which 
you are called to contend. 

“Nevertheless, if thou see me . . . taken from 
thee, it tiiall be so unto thee,” The petition would 
be granted if the vision of the young prophet was 
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quickened so that he might see the divisible. * Elisha 
saw the chariots and horses of lire that swept Elijah 
from his side ; and as he saw and acknowledged the 
vision, the mantle of Elijah fell. He who has 
received the spiritual birthright, to him has been 
given the power to discern the hand of God. There 
are prophets many; many that prophesy 1b the 
Divine name. Yes, they stand afar off atid watch ; 
to them there is no sight of the heavenly chariots. 
The hills are bare, the sky clear. Elijah has dis- 
appeared, cast aside down some fissure in the rocks. 
Yes, let them search ; they will look and look for 
him on earth in vain ; they will not comprehend ; 
their eyes are open, but they cannot see. The 
changes of life they note : the great men go ; the 
old generation disappears ; the gap is made and 
felt. But he that discerns the chariot of fire and 
the horses of fire is the one that has received the 
spiritual birthrigl^. The world sees the young men 
following where the older men have so long been 
seen and known and honoured. It doubts ; it 
wishes to recover the lost teacher. But the prophet 
who saw the chariots and horses of fire is able to 
reveal to the younger and more timid follower that 
the very spot on which they stood at Dothan, in the 
very midst of foes, was ringed with the armies of 
the living God. His heart, though torn with human 
suffering of earthly separation, sees the ordering of 
the Divine and never-absent Powei^. Tl^ passing 
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t)f |pn«ratk)ns reveals new purposes ; opens Up 
#brlds; makes possible the expansidn of 
thought and the succession of larger truth. Surely, 
you an4 I may see the power and teaching of the 
'Middle Ages even now being taken from us. flobly 
it kept Ihe truth ; yes, with all the superstitions and 
witchcrafts, all the dismal idolatries which it had 
caught up from the heathenism that it conquered, 
and which festered in the ignorance to which it fell 
captive, it fed the flame of national life with the oil 
of Christian piety ; it preserved the Scriptures ; it 
promoted Christian art ; it stemmed barbarism. 
We look now at the universe in a different way 
from our forefathers ; we look at the earth in a 
diflfer^t way ; we look at man in a different way. 

' God ' is more infinite and yet more immanent ; the 
"Christ stands nearer to us in history and in sym- 
pathy ; the Word of God is opened up page" by 
page and line by line. Many loolj, and behold, the 
place of the old prophet is gone ; but they see not 
the chariot of fire ; they cannot discern the Divine 
messenger that carried him away. They can only 
grieve over a change, and search for the mutilated 
fragments of a lifeless earthly form. 

■* Has the young prophet received the double 
portion? Can we take up® the mantle and smite 
the waters therewith, and pass dryshod through the 
' deep waters of doubt and unrest ? Can we change 
the bitter into sweet; can we feed the multitude 
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with the Kvihg br^a4 ? Whetf Naafaan to us 
from India, from Burraah, Japan, and Chind, 
he learn from the voice of'-'our ggneratioft hotir ne 
may Ije healed from the leprosy that has clung to 
him ftom childhood ? 

May this be the prophet-work of the i&w agd', 
the spiritual birthright of that which succeeds tb the 
work and glory of its predecessor ! We have asked, 
perchance, a hard thing. Passionately, earnestly, we 
pray for this spiritual gift, for the people’s sake,' for 
the work’s sake. It shall indeed be ours, if we see 
and discern God present to withdraw to Himself the 
witness of a time or a generation that has served 
its day. With passionate regret we call : “ The 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereat” Jt 
seems as if our whole strength had vanished, oUr 
best hope had been caught away ! We had trusted 
to the earthly guide, and to the temporary teacher. 

And yet the«mantle falls. There is more to be 
done, in a new way, and with altered thoughts and 
habits and tastes, with larger knowledge and wider 
tolerance. The age alters, but not the Christ. He 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The 
law of evolution gets a stronger hold upon the 
thought and belief of mankind ; but the sense of the 
wisdom and love of aJi Almighty Creator becomes 
profounder in every thoughtfiil mind. In the light 
of science both the books of Scripture and the book 
of Nature are illuminai.''d with new power of revela- 
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tion. The problems of social life multiply and 
absorb political and industrial life ; but they illustrate 
at every stage the solidarity of our life in Christ 
■and the fruitfulness of sacrifice ; they compel us to 
apply to common facts the principles of our Christian 
faith. 

Gone is the old witness ; there is but a faint 
glow where the vanishing wheels of flame disappeared 
from sight. What have not seventy -five years 
brought? New science, new philosophy, new criti- 
cism, new inventions, new democracy, new commerce, 
new education, a different England. It is a new 
age ; God has asked for a new witness. Inevitably, 
there is the sense at first of loneliness, of doubt. 
But it is not for long ; see, the prophet-spirit of the 
new age takes up the mantle. The messenger is 
altered ; the manner different. But it is the same 
Spirit; there is behind him the same God, the 
strength of life. “ And he took th^ mantle of Elijah 
that fell from him, and smote the waters, ahd smd. 
Where is the Lord, the God of Elijah ? Attd when 
he also had smitten the waters, they were divided 
hither and thither, and Elisha went over.” ' It is so 
with some of you. You have witnessed many 
changes. During the whole of the last century, right 
on to the present moment, there has been constant 
progress. And some are bewildered and hang back. 
Men turn and wonder what has happened. The old 
men have served their gene’-ation ; what shall the 
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younger men do ? Theirs not to doubt ; thelb not 
to fear ; theirs not impatiently to cry, the work is 

f*’', 

over ; theirs not to say the prophet’s function in the 
land is exhausted. Never was it more intensely 
needed. Only let her men see in the change the 
chariot of God, only recognise the new call, that 
England may in the new age not be wanting, «and 
the mantle which she bears shalj not paM out of 
her possession. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE SACRAMENTS ^ 

“Our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 

I John i. 3. 

We are met on a Sunday when all over the country 
fresh recruits for the ministry of Christ have received 
Ordination in our Church. Once more the work of 
the ministry is suggested to our thoughts. Their 
privilege to labour for Christ, their joy in ministering 
to the souls of their fellow-men, their glory in the 
Gospel message which they carry — this was set 
before us at our morning service, in utterance that 
was, in the highest sense, worthy of the solemn 
occasion, and will be had in enduring remembrance 
by those who received this day their Divine com- 
ipission. 

Aiid now the Ordination has taken place; and 
the young men go to thSir work in town and 
country strengthened, helped, revi^d. Through 
their means shall the pure Word of God be preached, 

I Preadhed in Exeter Cathedral, December ai, 1902 (Ordination). 
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through them shall the Holy Sacraments be* duly 
ministered to the people. The visible Church mbst 
be served by a visible order of living agents ; it is tlife 
ministry of the Church upon which we must depend 
for the proclamation of the Word of God and for 
the dispensation of His Holy Sacraments. ' 

The Word of God and the Holy Sacraments ; 
the fount of doctrine and the means of gracti ; these 
are the two fundamentals, the maintenance of which 
from the Apostolic time until now has been trans- 
mitted in and through the sacred Orders of the 
ministry. The Word of God is a subject rendered 
familiar by many a sermon, many a treatise. But 
it is not often that the subject of the Sacraments is 
spoken of, except in terms of rhapsody which the 
ordinary mind finds either mystifying or unintelligible. 
Nevertheless, the two Sacraments and their due 
ministration are vital to the very essence and being 
of our Church. Jheir ministration is committed to 
the clergy ; but the recognition of their place and 
character in our midst ought to be , faced and in- 
vestigated and acknowledged by all true members of 
our Church. These are not the luxuries and the 
after-thought:^ of religion. They are essentials dn 
Church life; they, with the Holy Word, are th 4 
enduring and indispensable features of the Christian ‘ 
society. 

I do not deny that men’s minds have been 
clouded by controversies upon the subject. But the 
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clouds have descended upon the most inaccessible, 
upon the loftiest summits of speculation. There are 
many matters plain and simple concerning which 
there has been and is no dispute or controversy. 
The Lord has not laid upon us the burden of intricate 
problems. It is not the philosophical, nor the 
abstruse, nor the controversial, that is to the plain 
Churchman’s conscience the indispensable part of his 
belief. We are not saved by our wits, nor by our 
learning. The mystery of God’s purpose is revealed, 
and not hidden, in love. There is much of these 
two columns of our Christian life which every mind 
can grasp, before they branch out into the intersect- 
ing lines of theological thought that overarch our 
worship and our life. 

An indolent man will, I know, be tempted to 
say : “ These matters of the Sacraments belong to 
the clergy ; I am not going to trouble my head with 
them ; what we laymen want is the Ten Command- 
ments.” Certainly, as we look round upon our 
English life we feel the need of the Ten Command- 
ments being better observed and more vigorously 
inculcated ; and we shall hope to obtain our friend’s 
support of the enforcement of the fourth command- 
ment in the hallowing of the one day in seven, and 
of the seventh commandment in the maintenance of 
social purity in our homes and streets, and of the 
eighth commandment in the honesty of trade, and 
of the ninth commandment in the avoidance of false 
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and malicious speech. Yet, after all, tihere is netlmig 
in this which you can cal! distinctively f>hristiaii. 
It is found in the best aspects of Judaism. If vW 
are Christian in something more than name, then 
Christ is more to us than Moses ; and God has come 
to us in Jesus of Bethlehem, and in the' Spirit of 
Pentecost. And we clergy are bound to teach ‘•the 
people about those first principles of our faiB^, about 
the great essentials of our religion, that are life and 
death, and more than life and death. The teaching 
upon such matters too often, I know, only tends to 
perplex or to irritate. Long theological terms are 
used which the people themselves would never 
employ, and find, in consequence, hopelessly unin- 
telligible. Or the pulpit deals with those special 
matters of controversy between schools of theology 
in which the clergy are deeply interested, and with 
which the laity are profoundly wearied. 

But the simple elements of Church of England 
teaching are found in our Catechism. The Catechism 
of our Church is in this respect beyond all praise. 
It is short, it is simple ; it deals with things that are 
vital and essential. It is an authoritative statement 
of Church doctrine. It is the best compendium of 
elementary theology which a layman can find ; and 
. no clergyman can loyedly teach doctrine which con- 
flicts with the teaching of the Catechism we learned 
as children. You find there a full recognition of the 
Sacraments of our Church. The Catechisin speaks 
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of our Two Sacraments as generally necessary to 
salvation.” What is generally necessary, you will 
observe, is not this or that view concerning the 
Baptisnjal controversy or the Real Presence, but the 
Two Sacraments themselves. 

Take, for instance. Holy Baptism. Beyond all 
controversy this is the first essential of oiir Chris- 
tianity. The precept to administer it came fipnl our 
Lord ; its administration became at once from the 
day of Pentecost onwards the recognised means of 
initiation into the Church of Christ. From Apostolic 
times the Sacrament was rendered valid by two in- 
dispensable things : the one the matter of the 
Sacrament, i.e. water ; the other the invocation of 
the Blessed Trinity. These are the two indispensable 
elements of that Sacrament. Differences hav^-ari^n, 
and fierce disputes have raged, over the sign of Jthe 
cross, over the usage of immersion, over the custom 
of sponsors. All these things the Qhurch of England 
requires ; the loyal Churchman will desire to carry’ 
out her requirements faithfully. They are essential 
to loyalty to her ; they are not essential to salvation. 
There are other rites that used to accompany 
Baptism which our forefathers at the time of the 
Reformation discontinued. They were neither 
essential to salvation nor expedient for edification. 
They were therefore done away. To rSintrodrfde 
them would not be loyal to our Churck i|i€ 
Jgive yoUiPhe example; it is that of exorcism.*^ It 
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dme down the earii6st times of the ChuMi?l 
’history. In the *Ft'rst Booknif Edward VI. the for1» 
Pin thus — “ Then let the priest, looking upon the 
children, sa-y, I command thee, unclean spirit, in the 
nsyne of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
GhoSf, t^afe thcMB come out and depart from these 
infants, vfhbdi our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed 
to cJlll td JHlia holy baptism to be made members of 
His body, and of His holy congregation ; therefore, 
thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence ... re- 
member the day to be at hand wherein thou ?halt 
barn in fire everlasting, prepared for thee and thy 
angel||i,and presume not hereafter to exercise any 
tyratlW towards these infants whom Christ hath 
boughcWth His precious blood.” The substitution 
of the short prayers in our Baptismal Service for this 
exorcism is a gain both for reverence and for reason. 
Yet such features in the history of the Sacrament in’ 
our Church recall «s to the great essential principles 
of the simple rite which, with water as its outward 
^sign, gives incorporation into the body of Christ, and 
' iidoption into the family of God, and a title to our 
inheritance of the kingdom of God. 

True, these things do not concern us if we do not 
believe that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
gntp Himself ; they do not concern us if we fancy 
thatGoi^W/ing made the world and all the dweUers 
ill ijipned it away from Himself into the jllimitable 
desoMftion of without pity, interest, ^r Imje*' 
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But they do concern us absolutely, overwhelmingly, 
if Christ be Divine ; if He has conquered sin for us ; 
lif He has overcome death and opened the doors of 
everlasting life into the presence of a loving and 
faithful Creator. 

What I have said about Holy Baptism may be 
said in like manner concerning the Holy Communion. 
There are aspects of teaching respecting it which 
touch the borderland of mystical philosophy on the 
one hand and that of magic and superstition on the 
other. I do not conceive it is of real use to the 
people at large to handle such topics freely, or to 
assume that a knowledge of them is indispensable. 
Once more, the Catechism supplies the simplest 
and most spiritual epitome of our Church’s teaching : 
“ The Body and Blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord's Supper.” The language goes straight back 
to the Gospel : “ My Father giveth you the true 
bread from heaven.” The true bread is no loaf of 
wheat or barley or oats ; but the bread of which 
our material loaf is the symbol, and of which the 
manna that came down from heaven is the ^gn, is the 
Divine means of subsistence. The true bread was 
not of earth, it was not material, nor natural. The 
true bread, of which our eaAhly bread is the symbol, 
is spiritual food *, it is Christ Himself. “ My fifesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed ; ” and 
" yerilyjgid indeed to take and receive ” are words 
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earthly in totle, physical in expression, whicli are 
used to denote the receiving, the real and effectual 
receiving, of that which is spiritual food, through 
faith, for the good at(d the essential welfare of our 
souls. “ He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My 
blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” Many, in 
every age, have been the divergences of ritual and 
custom in the administration of this Holy Sacrament 
by the ministers of the Church of Christ. Yet with 
all the variations there have always been two objects 
towards which the teaching of the Church has been 
and must be directed. The one is the memorial of 
His death and passion ; the appropriation by the 
faithful worshippers of the fruits of that complete 
sacrifice ; the confession, the presentation, the pleading 
of its efficacy and sufficiency for ourselves and for 
the whole world. The other is the spiritual food 
wherewith He satisfies the hunger of our souls, and 
maintains us with continual life. Without Him 
there is no life in us. 

There is, therefore, in order that we may verily 
and indeed receive this blessing, something moie 
than an appointed instrument of grace, something 
more than a reverent frame of mind. You cannot 
exclude that which renders the instrument of grace 
effectual, and which communicates the strength- and 
health to the soul It is the Divine pcfwer, the 
unseen agency of the Lord, the Spiritual presence, 
»rhich makes a life-giving sacrament out of M. barren 
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sign, and the means of fellowship with Christ out of 
an historic memorial. Bread and wine, and the 
words of the first institution, these are external 
essentials of our Eucharist; and all else that may 
be introduced by the custom of the individual or 
national Church consists of that which is not 
essential and indispensable to its efficacy, but that 
which is observed as helpful, subsidiary, and 
exalting. 

The power, the value, the joy of our Sacraments 
are derived from the faith which believes in Christ 
as God, which accepts His love and His Divine 
sacrifice with a humble and trusting heart. Shall 
there be any Spiritual Presence, any reality of 
Divine gift and blessing, to those whose religion 
is a fashion of the world, whose creed is personal 
comfort, whose idea of Christianity is a phase of 
human morality, whose thought of Christ is that 
of a great man ? No ; it is our f»th in God and in 
His Son Jesus Christ that is the condition of true 
life. 

My friends, even the essentials of our faith shall* 
in the restoration of all things, have done their 
work. They too shall be done away. We shall 
dwell for ever in His presence. There will be no 
need of baptism then. We who ate to show forth 
the Lord’s death till He come shall have no need 
of the memorial of that passion. He will have 
come, And the ministry of this earth will have 
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served its generation ; and there shall be & new 
song and a new thanksgiving in the heaven ' of 
heavens. 

But that is the age for which we labour and for 
which we hope. That is the end and the consumma- 
tion of which the highest service and worship on 
earth is but the sacrament and the pledge, the 
essentials of worship and faith. ” Our fellowship is 
with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ." 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 1 

** And when the day of Pentecost was now come, they were all 
together in one place.’* — Acts ii. i. 

A COMMUNITY of purpose united that first gathering 
of the Church on which the Spirit descended. 

This is one of the days upon which our Church 
recites the famous doctrinal hymn which is known 
most generally by the name of the Athanasian 
Creed* ► ^Alone of the Christian Churches we make 
this use, in public worship, of this ancient, though 
far from primitive, compendium of Christian ortho- 
doxy. Never endorsed by the Church of the Ehst, 
never ratified by one of the six General Councils 
especially recognised in our Communion, it fails 
make that claim to being Catholic which is 
should be implied in the suggestive and innocent 
custom of turning to the East. 

That custom^ quite a recent one. in the history 
of the Church, possessing uo rubrical authority, 

^ PiWtei in Exeter Cathedral, Whitsunday, May i8, 190a. 
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nor any pre- Reformation precedent, nevertheless 
expresses the ^nity of the Chaech in the* Owed 
of our Baptism, an«| i« the great Catholic Nio^ne 
Creed. It was b^un in the days of th^ ' Stuarts, 
partly in imitation of the Jfoirlsh cdstom -gf turning 
towards Jerusalem, partly in imitation of pritni* 
tive Baptismal ceremony, when the cStedwjflfien isMI 
East in the recitation of his creed 

The public use of the Quicunque Vult '‘recalls 
the divergency and not the unitedness of Chriadan 
thought ; it is associated with many a laynSan’s 
bitterest complaints. By the American Church 
it is omitted altogether. It brings to my mind 
the difficulties of the unlearned and the scruples 
of the educated. It is no symbol of the oneness 
either of faith or of practice. And the custom 
of turning to the East at its recitation lacks 
entirely the appropriateness which recognises the 
Baptismal formuja and the Creed of Nicaea. The 
, document itself is full of the deepest interest. It is 
replete with the historic phrases of Christian doctrine 
triumphant over the eager errors of hasty speculation, 
and the earnest half-truths of that search for truth 
which, losing its hold of Scripture, became self- 
assertive in fancy and exuberant in heresy. Echoes 
of the conflict with SaBbllianism, with Arianism, with 
Apollinarianism, with Nestorianism, ring through 
sentences which, while full of meaning to the 
theological student, will always delight ignorant 
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wlw tfo ^t^ugWess and- an^^.-tlSI ignbm^ wJ«^ 
ara tWughtfv.1. 

• Thus wtwj^ T maintain the. 'deepe§^Wenerat^pn^*|pr 
this ’mdst important dogmatic, I am 
, those who Jiope never to see the Rubric ’flaaft^hd 
which now requires its public- recitation in tj^e plaqp 
Of "the, Apostles’ Creed thirteen times a yeftr. Its 
value ' for the Church as an historic witness of the 
giant intellectual struggles through which a larger 
measure of truth was realised, I gladly a^mit; its 
suitability .for general congregational use I have 
never- been able to recognise. If ever the time shall 
come when we -in England, like our brethren, jn 
America, shall, while retaining it in our PrayerT 
Books, obtain the alteration of the requirement qf 
its public use, I shall welcome the change as one dr 
reasonable reform. 

I have referred thus to the Athanasian Creed ; but 

(C ■l>t 

I wish to recognise the important^ service which 
feel its public use is capable of rendering thi^)|a^ 
to thoughtful minds. 

, ^ The position which is so imprcssiveljr acjeord^d 
to 'the Third Person of the Holy Trinity la the 
Athanasian Creed comes, in all prqhi^biUty* almbk 
with a shock to the mind of the mbdfer^ Christian.. 
j|»e Fatherhwd of God, arid the DMhity of our 
Saviout^ those are subjects rendered familiar 
’t^^r'iJminds by prayer, by public preqcljing, by 
dgl^ionil study. But this great leap of Christian 
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lej'ic, *,whk^ ^ti 9 jp^,^the Holyi^ Ghost 'Mp this 
JFathe§«it}4»t];i£^n^^jlve^s i^ea which cooinpn. 

i^ iKj^regarid to accept, and whij^ even 
tlj«;|j|jii|^jijt Tritheism of thf Ghurtih is slow tp 
aciinpwiss^e. To-day— =the 'birthday pf, the'Chyrda 
cp^mend to yqii -once more this pur belief in 
tife Ktily Spirit We ask ourself ^pnipe ^again 
Whether we genuinely -acknowledge jtjie Divine 
PjrescBce in * our midst “ They were all filled 
with* the “Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues.” This is not said of the Twelve, 
but of the whole community of the <disc1ples. 
It is said of the women as well as of the ipen. 
AH alike w'ere filled with the Holy Spirit 'fhe 
Pentecostal gift is the continual Strength and 
■ ihspiration of the Church of Christ. Its external 
miraculous emblem was for a moment or a season. 
Its permanence in the Church, its universality 
among .the members of the Church, is a thing our 
unbelief shrinks from'-crediting. 

“ A sound as of a rushing mighty wipd ... it 
filled th€ house . . . there appeared unto ||ie;in 
tongues distributing themselves among them like as 
of fire* , , . they were all filled with the HoV 
Spirit. arid beigan to speak with’ other tongups.” 
Movement, light, utterance ; these are the symhp^ 
of the poi^r and the presence in which |he 
prdfesse^ to believe. 

The scene proclaims the mission and wOrk’^f* 
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the Holy Spirit, ia-lke Church pf Christ The 
Di'vine Power rests on each ; to each is ^iVfen the 
i^Cf^*,|fesponsi1iility to speak with other tongues. 
Through thern life shall speak a differenti language ; 

th4 children pf earth shall find God speaking to 
them, sf* that each may hear, as it were, every one 
•in his own language. The home, the school, the 
lousiness, the farm, the shop ; it matters not how 
wide apart the interest and the duty, it should be 
pQ^ible for Christ’s servants to make themselves 
understood and heard. 

If the Church is not ablaze with the fire of the 
Holy §pirit, like the bush on Mount Horeb, the 
Church will grow cold and torpid and dead, a 
mausoleum of aesthetic observances and ancient 
traditions. Through the Spirit the Church lives, 
moves, speaks, and is strong. 

If Holy Communion be to you more efficacious 
than an external sign, more spiritual than a magiq^l 
enchantment, it is because in the power of the Wpfy 
Spirit your faith can participate in some meagre 
in the living and glorified One, in whom .we ate 
fellow-members. 

But others mocking said, " They are filled with|! 
new wine.” The world will ever ascribe the most 
striking effects to the 'most* unworthy causes. Of 
St. John the Baptist they said he had a devil, 
because he held himself aloof from the current of 
common life. Morose, brooding, melancholy, is the 
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verdict of the work! opon fhftt Aspect of C^stian 
enthusiasm which has witnessed to the worki in 
different ages, now through the diighty forces of 
monasticism, and again through the surrendefcof the 
devoted life. Of our Lord they said, “ A g^dttoQbus 
man and a wine- bibber,” because Ho movid as a 
fellow-man among the people of the world, and 
never severed Himself from the interests of Hjs 
home and country. 

The presence of the Spirit will ever be felt ; and 
its significance will ever be studiously depreciated 
by popular opinion. The world will ascribe to 
some unworthy cause the energy whose inward force 
it cannot understand, whose outward signs it is glad 
to ridicule, whose moral purity it dreads. Thus 
has it been throughout the history of Christendom. 
With the first growth of the Church, with the great 
restoration under the Friars, with the opening of 
the Reformation, ‘with the dawn of the Evangelical 
Revival, with the beginning of the Oxford Move- 
ment, with the Christian Socialism of Maurice and 
Kingsley, ridicule and misinterpretation have greeted 
the emergence of the Spirit force. 

Among the industrial experiments of our own 
time there are few that deserve our respectful 
sympathy like the Co-operative Movement whose 
Annual Congress is this year held in our city. It 
is a protest against the perilous and inhuman 
exaggeration of the spirit of competi)|ion whidt 
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dominate ioi^ial movement a generation ago. It 
i$ based on thpse principles of equal opportunity for 
life, for work, for service, the maintenance of which 
' must fornt some bulwark against the mere selfishness 
of avarice and the more subtle and insidious evils of 
suspicion and envy. The three first in the great 
series of the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, and 
peace. The three first and chief evils of social 
agitation are envy, anger, and violence. It is my 
prayer that the meeting of the Congress in our city 
may be so guided with the spirit of wisdom and 
peace, that it may greatly promote the cause of 
social reform and the happiness of healthy industry. 

The spirit of Co-operation is in its profoundest 
sense the Spirit of the Church of Christ. Fellow- 
workers with one another, fellow-workers with the 
Spirit of God, we supply each that which is lacking 
in the other, we acknowledge the weakness and tlW 
infirmity of the individual, we a»e filled with the 
enthusiasm of the unity of a great multitude, the 
common purpose of manhood’s best work, the 
common hope of a wider distribution, not merely 
of the lower blessings of life, the necessaries of 
adequate wage and healthy food, and sanitary 
blessings, but of the higher privileges of educated 
interest, of participation ii? results, of regulated 
provision against accident, disease, and incapacity, 
of joint responsibility and common service. 

I do not enter into the regions of controversy 
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that surround iiie Co-operative Moveisfi&nf ' Yet I 
recognise the ^Christian hopefulness of its main 
principle. That capital and labour, .worker and 
consumer, invention and organisati^nr should com- 
bine for the common good is an ideal jso fraught 
with blessing, so true to the Spirit of our Faith, that 
it deserves the fullest sympathy of the Church. 
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THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS' 

** And when it came to pass that Peter entered, Cornelius met him, 
and fell down at his feet, and worshipped him. But Peter raised him 
up, saying, Stand up j I myself also am a man.”— Acts x. 25, 26. 

We are gathered together on the Saint’s Day whose 
aame is borne by this famous Parish Church. St 
4 «drew, the first of the Apostolic band, is the 
Apdstle whose memory is to-day revered an^ 
cherished by a loyal Church. , The 30th of 
November falls this year upon the First Sunday 
•In Advent The first Sunday in the Christian y«ar 
is the same day as the first Saint’s Day in our 
Calendar. 

Now I refer to this fact because it gives me an 
opportunity, in St Andrew’s Church and on St 
Andrew’s Day, to speak of 'that commemoration of 
Saints which we in the Church of England maintain 
and observe. Some people, I know, are almost 

i Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, November 30, 1902, 
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afraid of referring to a Saint Thej^ aln^ost apologise 
for mentioning a Saint’s Day. They are so %norant 
of what is really the teaching of the Church of 
England, <}iat they imagine everything is tainted 
with superstition which has come down to us from 
the Early Church. People moving in the dark are 
nervous because they cannot see in. front of them. 
We, my friends, who live in this twentieth century, 
are moving ; but is it in the dark ? if so, no wonder 
we feel nervous. But let us throw a little rhbre light 
upon our position ; let us see where we are, and the 
timidity and nervousness quickly evaporate. 

It is a right and natural instinct that makes uS 
pay honour to the memory of the great and the 
good. We do it to the memory of those we have 
loved. The nation does it to the memory of those 
who have lived or died for their country. T|le 
Church of Christ from the earliest days has desne 
^onour to the mepiory of those who first spread the 
news of their Divine Master’s Gospel, who first 
suffered for His sake, who first taught in His name.** 
If you and I know the history of the Christian 
Church, we shall never be ashamed to confess the 
debt we owe to the teachers and missionaries of that 
first Apostolic age. Is that a thing to be ashamed 
of? You might as wetl ask an Englishman to be 
ashamed of Alfred the Great, or an American to 
conceal the sense of his loyalty towards George 
Washingtoa No; this reverence for historic 
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heritage is part of our life as members of the Cfxurch 
of Christ, We aannot sever ourselves from the holy 
and the good and the noble who gave their lives to 
give the world the good news of Christ. 

When you and I speak of the Holy Catholk 
Church, we speak of that Church of which we are 
timbers, and of Which the Saints of old were the 
ch^^pions. We cannot separate ourselves from the 
Apostles and from the inspired band that had knowh 
QuV Lord in the flesh, and had received the miraculous 
gjft of the Pentecostal Spirit. The honour we give 
to the Apostles and to their successors is part of the 
of history which no honourable generation will 
eirjpr ip our land repudiate. 

me continue in the words of one of our 
theologians, who in reply to the derisive 
“ Where was your Church before Luther ? 
^ye this answer : “ Our Church was then where it^ 
is now, even here in England, c SJie h^th not 
^hanged one thing of what she held before, any way 
p^ftaining either to the being or well-being oif a 
Qiurch; only she hath made an alteration 

which seemed to her (and so they^^jvill ^ iSlI 
^dififerent judges) greatly prejudicial to both. 
sti^l retains the common rule of faith. ^Shi^ still 
teatheth the necessity of a^holy life, and p|esse|h 
gooc| works as much as before ; only she^ is gr®wn < 
mofe huteble, and dares not ascribe any merit \o 
thdm. i She still observes all the fiJIlliteixiental 
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ordin^ce^ institiudons of Ouistianity.) ; She' 
bapHzeth, feedi with the Holjr Eucharist, llih''' 
toOlirnieiih. She retaineth i|kthe same ApoStolk 
government of ‘bishops, priests, and deacons. And^ 
because she finds a set form of* Liturgy used by all 
Christian Chuoches in'* the wofld, without lariy knowti 
b^jjnii^, abe hath hers ‘too, tnd^aHa' gray®,* 
sbiemiv ^cellently composed one, conformed, as 
iflfear as she could devise, to the pattern of^e mdst 
ancient offices. . . . Our Liturgy contains the whole 
religion of the Church of England. ... As to the 
catholic customs, our Church (so far is she front thp 
love of innovation) professeth all reverence 
respect unto them. Upon this score, she. 
observes all the great and ancient festivals 
Church with great solemnity, viz. the feasts of 
nativity, circumcision, passion, resurrection, 
ascension of our Saviour, the descent of the Holy^ 
Gho|t, OiT the Faast of Pentecost, etc. ; sh4 stiA 
i^oup's th^ memory of the holy Apostles^ 
enA Matiyrs^ and hath days wherein to expresi ihis^ 
and)^ bltss God for them, and propound^ 
tdrtues t«^0e.'imitation of her sons^ 

Church of England in her reSformaiiba 
efmct^ ^0 unnecessary change or ii^o'tetioh* 
Indeed^ s% made no change or innovatics but *iof . 
thos|| things that were themselves manifest changes., 
anl innovations, yea, somewhat worse, iichvjj; 
iniasSS..TiSl*diip, the worship and invocation salltB 
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and angels, the dry communion, the senseless and 
unreasonable service of God in an unknown tongue” 
(Bull, Vindication oftheChurch of England, Sect. xxvi.). 

In the English Church our ideas concerning the 
Saints have been warped and distorted by the 
erroneous teaching of the Middle Ages. As our 
■22nd Article has it ; “ The Romish doctrine . . . 
concerning the Invocation of Saints is a fond thing 
'vainly invented, is grounded upon no warranty of 
* Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 
And there can be no disputing that in the sixteenth 
century the veneration of the Blessed Virgin and of 
the Saints had been carried to a degree of superstition 
from which the intellect of the English people has 
recoiled in disgust. 

The whole unhappy system of relics and pilgrim- 
ages, of wonder-working images and magic curiosities, 
fostered the fears of the ignorant, and tempted the 
cupidity or tyranny of sacerdotaJism in its worst 
form. It is the dread of the shadow of this moral 
and intellectual heathenism which still lies at the 
root of any ordinary Englishman’s suspicion abotit 
the mention of Saints or their memory. You wtWt 
not, of course, suppose that the best and most 
learned teachers ever admitted that they‘|MiI|I adora- 
tion to the actual Saints ot to their nsljea They 
professed for si|ch a thought loathing and horror. 
“ Who ever,” cried Jerome, " worshipped the martyrs ? 
. . . who ever took a man for Godf ” They only 
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claimed to entreat the prayers and interce^isions of 
the Saints and Martyrs. It is this which, in th^ 
best and purest form of Roman worship, constitutes 
Invocatioi>of Saints ; however much the prayer may 
seem to be a direct entreaty to the Saint, or to the 
Virgin, it is alleged to be only a prayer that by 
means of their intercession this request may be pro- 
cured from the Almighty. 

Nevertheless, I think most of us would say 
that a very little knowledge of history in earlier 
times, and a very little knowledge of human nature 
among the uneducated, the hysterical, or the weak, 
demonstrates only too clearly that invocations of 
Saints become inevitably actual prayers to Saints, 
and that answers accorded to such prayers will 
inevitably be regarded as answers granted actually 
by those Saints. 

‘‘ Experience tells us,” says Bishop Bull again, 
that the common people who understand not those 
distinctions are prone to transgress and run into 
sin, and a grievous sin too, in their practice of it, 
viz. to be taken off in a great degree from that 
trust and affiance, that entire dependence on Christ, 
that love and gratitude towards Him which they 
ought to have, and indeed to be more fond of the 
Saints than of their Saviour. It is visible to all 
men with what zeal the silly, deluded souls ^ run 
to the shrines of the Saints, how even prodigal they 
are in their offerings to them, when in the meantime 
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tibeir devotion toward their Saviour is very cold, 
and their oblations to Him sparing and niggardly.” ’ 

The cult of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of Joseph 
has, in certain quarters, threatened to overshadow 
the worship due to Christ Himself. The Council 
of Trent says, “ That the Saints reignit^ together 
*with Christ offer their prayers for men to God, and 
that it is good and useful to invoke them as 
suppliants, and for the sake of obtaining benefits 
from God through our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
our only Redeemer and Saviour, to have recourse 
to their prayers, aid, and assistance.” 

It is this position that our Church has repudiated. 
The Roman view, so far as we can see, turns upon 
the mediaeval doctrine of the intermediate state. 
It assumes that the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles 
and the beatified Saints have been taken up into 
the actual heaven of heavens. It assumes that 
these Saints have in some sense anticipated the 
final resurrection. It assumes that they axe 
divinely gifted with powers enabling them to tew 
our cries, and not only to hear, but to tilla ad£|t;ih 
in answer to them. Of all this the of 

•England can acknowledge nothing. Nqf’‘|i|ithority 
TVhich she recognises as final or decisive iil^*iajf|ttWs 
of doctrine gives any proof of these assertions. 
Our Lord’s own words supply no evidence of the 
kind. Scripture lends no support to, these theories. 

^ ^ Bull's vd. u. p. 300, Oxford ed. , 
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The Fathers of the Early Church speak <!^btfuny 
and discordantly. . . 

Let Us gladly indeed suppose that the Saints of 
God, in tljeir disembodied state, are not in any sleep 
or inanimate suspense of consciousness | let us 
gladly suppose that their prayers rise ceaselessly to 
the throne of grace, and that the Chur^^ above is 
thus truly one with the Church below. But this is 
far different from the speculation that they know 
the incidents of our daily experience, or that they 
can intervene in virtue of their own merits. 

»The Church of England doctrine upon this 
matter, as upon so many points of difficulty, has 
never been more effectively stated than in the words 
of Hooker : “ Against invocation of any other than 
God alone, if all arguments else should fail, the 
number whereof is both great and forcible, yet this 
very bar and challenge might suffice, that whereas 
God hath in Scripture delivered us so many patterns 
f^r imitation when we pray, yea, framed ready to 
our hands, in a manner, all, for suits and supplica- 
tions, which our condition of life on earth may at 
any time need, there is not one to be found directed 
unto angels, saints, or any, saving God alone” 
{Sermons, VII. i). 

The teaching of oui^ Church may be more severe, 
but it is more robust and manly than that of Rome. 
We have seen, with regret, the painful aM fulsome 
Invocations of the Blessed Virgin as " th«l source of 
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the fountain of grace, refuge of sinners, comfort of 
the afflicted, and advocate of all Christians.” Who 
doai not see how narrow the border-line is between 
tbe prayer for intercession expressed in sjuch terms 
and ignorant and abject Mariolatry ? The Church 
of England takes the safer and the stronger course. 
These invocations may to some natures, and especi- 
ally to the neurotic and effeminate, be soothing and 
attractive. But they run far too near to idolatry 
to be healthy ; they far too narrowly encroach upon 
the honour due to the one and only Mediator 
between God and man to be loyal to Christ. 

The spiritual effort which is required of the 
human heart to draw nigh to God is the one 
supreme act of worship, which, alas ! we find it hard 
enough to render. Too readily we seek to turn to 
the lesser objects of veneration, regardless whether 
or not we can be sure that they are able to hear us ; 
or too readily we think of the «Almighty as the 
inanimate medium for the kind offices of benevolent 
Saints. The evil and the peril of this custom is not 
to be lightly set aside. We cannot too jealously 
guard the honour due unto the Lord from His 
servants upon earth. That honour should be in- 
communicable, uninterchangeable, definite, immediate, 
unique. The words of I^ncelot Andrewes are 
deserving of our recollection. Our relations to the 
Saints, he says, are among “ the hidden things ” of 
God. " That they intercede for us is probable ; a 
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pious and well-founded hope. That the^ hear 
prayers is not proved. We cannot invoke them, 
because we have no command warranting us to do 
so ” (Ad. Qfrd. Bellarm. Resp. p. 47). ^ 

On St. Andrew’s Day I may conclude these 
words with a reference to the manner in which any 
attempt to render a secondary form of worship to 
his greater brother St. Peter was peremptorily 
rejected : ‘‘ And when it came to pass that Peter 
entered, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his 
feet, and worshipped him. But Peter raised him up, 
saying, Stand up ; I myself also am a man.” 
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THE ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN^ 

** Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, that will I do.” — ^JOHN 
xiv. 13. 

Injthat day ye shall ask in My name.” — ^JOHN xvi. 26. 

There are few things in our Christian faith that 
impart to us such inspiring help amidst our tempta- 
tions and trials as the belief that our crucified Lord, 
our Saviour and our Redeemer, makes intercession 
for us in heaven. His love for us on earth ceased 
not when He ascended into thf heavens^ His 
prayer to the Father which was poured forth in the 
evening of His agony is eternally the expression 
His goodness and sympathy towards us, unfailitt^, 
unceasing, unmeasured. As we strive to draw 
to God we feel we may rely on it. The Church 
that He founded confides in that Divine interces^on. 
It is for that reason that ow prayera are offered in 
His name ; through Him and through His interces- 
sion are our petitions offered. It is in His name 

^ {Reached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, Februaty 8, 1903. 
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that sti^Ua|tion3 of lh<!i Church are made, yerily, 
verily” said our Lord Himself on the eve of,^^ 
crucifixion, “ I say unto you, If ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, He shall give it you in My uame. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My name : ask, 
apd ye shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled ” 
• The problems of prayer have thek o|^n ground 
of perplexity and doubt. And* yet prayer has in 
every age been the joy and the strength of the 
Church. The direct communion between the soul of 
man and the Divine invisible Father lies at the root 
of all genuine religion. Nor is there any {^ase of 
Christian thought which seems to be more in 
accordance with the mind and example of our Lord 
than that which in the strength of the faith has 
boldness of access unto the Heavenly Father, through 
otw Lord Jesus Christ. “In that day ye shall ask 
in My name : and I say not unto you, that I will 
pray the Father for you ; for the Father Himself 
loveth you, because ye have loved Me, and have 
bdieved that I came forth from the Father.” 

Prayer is a continual duty. It demands constant 
spiritual exercise. If it is to rise into the atmos- 
phere of true life, if it is to be delivered from the 
formalities which form at once the channel of its 
direction and the re^raint of its exercise, prayer 
needs watchfulness, conviction, earnestness. It te- 
cognises the power and presence of the Unseen. 
Prayer is the converse of the spirit with thil Father of 
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it is the simplest utterance of the*simplest 
faith ; it is the profoundest devotion of the holiest 
saint. 

There is one aspect of prayer which h^ universal 
vogue in the great Roman and Eastern Churches, 
but which our Reformed Church has rejected, and 
which all the Reformed Christian communities have 
similarly rejected. I mean the system of prayer 
which is called Invocation of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the Saints. It is, of course, a familiar fact 
that there are some even among our own communion 
who deplore the omission, and who regard its absence 
from our services as a veritable loss to Christian life, 
and one that we ought to endeavour to repair. It is 
in their view a restriction of privilege, and the for- 
feiture of a bond of union. The subject is not a 
mere sentimental grievance, nor a mere academic 
problem. It enters into considerations of a very 
practical sort. There is advantage from time to 
time in discussing the attitude we take up. Topics 
of this kind are more often debated than studied ; 
and in an age of general kindliness men ask tiiem* 
selves : Perhaps the evidence in favour of the usage 
has become more weighty ? Perhaps the lapse of 
time has rendered things innocuous which erace were 
harmful ? Has the example o# other Churches been of 
a character to warrant in any way the reconsideration 
of the question ? Is the usage to be justly regarded 
in the light of a test of true Catholicity, so that its 
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omission strauld be looked on as treacheiy-do the 
Hply Catholic Church ? 

And in these days of reawakened religious life, 
of revived historical study, the relation of the Church 
of the country to the whole body of the Catholic 
Church deservedly comes under the searching 
scrutiny of Churchman and historian, and presents 
the most real problem of Christian polity. 

The custom of the Invocation of the Virgin and 
of the Saints fails to satisfy the first requisite of 
Catholic truth upon the principles of our Church. 
Holy Scripture is for us the standard of all necessary 
doctrine. The Catholicity of the Church and the 
Catholicity of Holy Scripture stand together. 
No teaching is to be enjoined as necessary, as an 
essential part of Christian life, which does not admit 
of certain proof from Holy Scripture. The Invoca- 
tion of the Virgin and of the Saints is admittedly 
devoid of all Scripture support. There is nothing to 
warrant it in the Old Testament, nothing to support 
it in the usages of the Jewish worship. The passage 
in a legendary portion of the Second Book of 
Maccabees (2 Macc. xv. 14) which describes the 
vision of Jeremiah engaged in intercession on behalf 
of the Jews of the Maccabean time, supplies no sort 
of evidence that there* was any custom of praying 
for such intercession. Considering the honour paid 
by the Jews to the Patriarchs, to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, to Moses, David, Elijah, and laaiah, had 
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tibiere been any such religious practice, some trace of 
it would have come down to us p the New Testa- 
ment, in the account of the devotions of our Lord 
and the Apostles. To Almighty God a;nd to Him 
alone is the prayer of the faithful Jew directed. It 
is with Him that the hearts of the faithful hold con- 
verse. The Psalms suggest no thought of the invoca- 
tion of any saint The long passages containing the 
prayers of Solomon, of Isaiah, of Ezra, of Nehemiah, 
admit of no qualification of the direct approach to 
the throne of God Himself. No sign of such a 
usage appears in the New Testament No thought 
of prayer or petition directed to any save to God 
receives the least shadow of support from the 
narrative. The first three centuries of the Church’s 
history contain no warrant for supposing that the 
Invocation of the Saints or of the Mother of the 
Lord had hitherto found any place. 

When Origen, for instance, says ; “ The favour of 
the Supreme God is to be cultivated ; but whfea wfe 
gain His favour, as the shadow moves widi the 
motion of the body, so we gain the favour also of 
all the friends of God, angels and souls and spirits, 
and when we pray to God, ten thousand holy powers 
pray with us uninvoked,” he could not have used such 
terms without reference to the Invocation of Saints, 
had it then been Christian practice. “ God is enough 
for us,” says Arnobius {Contra Gentes, I. iii.). “ In 
Him we worship all we ought to worship ; we adore 
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all that it becomes us to adore y we propitlatf 
veneration all that calls for veneration.’* ‘ V ''f 

It is from the fourth century that the custom 
takes its ripe. Yet even in that century you find 
utterances like those of St. Amla'ose, “ Thou alone, 
O Lord, art to be invoked ” (De Ob. Theod. 31$) ; of 
St. Basil, " Prayer is not directed to mi^, but to 
God” (/« libelb Maron,)\ of Sb Ephraim Syrus, 
“To Thee and none beside Thee do I make my 
prayer ” (Ps. v.) ; of St. Augustine, “ This is the 
Christian religion, that no one should be worshipped 
save the one God, because no one makes the soul 
blessed save the one God ; ” “ We venerate the 
saints with that veneration of love and fellowship 
S^rewith in this life holy men are venerated ; ” 

‘ “ They are to be honoured for their example, but not 
to be adored out of a feeling of religion towards 
them. We honour them with love, and not with 
Service” {De Vera Relig. c. 55). 

iNf^yertheless, the natural desire^ of the Early 
Chileans to do honour to the Martyrs and to the 
remains and relics of the Saints tended towards 
extravagance. Julian the Apostate could twit the 
Christians with this veneration which was almost in- 
separable from adoration. “ In the place of many 
gods you would at leaSt have worshipped one God 
and not a man — or rather a number of unhappy 
men ; ” referring to those who had laid dOfwn their 
lives for their faith. The influx of multlludes of 
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y»then into thejapks of ffie X^hurch led in the same 
direction. And ih* pjrtituUur the local worships 
cif Pagah'^ddess^ exercised ah influence ^hich 
tended td promote into *the cult of* ^ I^ivihp ^ng 
the veneration that was’ pj^jl to the Virgin. Ex- 
travagances of this kind are spokeh df and rebuked 
by Epiphanius. But it was * only hatpral tliat they 
shoul^ arise among ignorant people. And the 
readijbpss to do honour to the Blessed Virgin became 
almost 'a test of Christian orthodoxy when the 
Nestorian controversy agitated men’s n^nds. ^e 
maintenance of the true doctrine of the Incarna^m 
incidentally gave a strong impulse to what became 
the worship of St, Mary. 

In an age, moreover, when celibacy was regarded 
as a higher and holier state of life than matrimony, 
not merely as a more privileged opportunity of 
service, the honour paid to the Blessed Virgin by 
successive generations of devoted cmonks and nuns 
piountcd from stage to stage of excited feeling. 
Ecstatic and fervent addresses passed easily into 
adoration, adoration into prayer, prayer into language 
that cannot be distinguished from the worship of a 
Divine Being. 

It was in the reign, probably, of the Emperor 
Justinian that the Festival bf Christ, the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, was altered into the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, The Emperor Justinian 
incorporated in one of his laws a petition for her 
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intercession oh ' beh^f /tf the resteratfcm ^ the 
Roman Empire. " ^^be^eVt^als of th^p Vli|^ 
becaane c^ntinuariif tfiiire'nu^erqsus. 'the tfegends 
concerning^ her, *126 and ‘^a’fc liecame a 'library of 
apocryphal narrative. Her "^reties were precious 
beyond wordsv ' In tlie ClhrisAan orthodoxy of a 
decliniuj^ civiliSafioo and literature, the pcc^^® ^ost 
sight of the human nature of the Divine il^deemer. 
The Lord was represented to the people as He 
was worshipped, simply in the light of His* Divine 


attributes. More and more the people turned to 
ijwmeraful and tender nature of the Mother whose 


humanity was simple and intelligible, whose feelings 
they were assured were tender and compassionate, 
Little by little she was raised to the idea of the 
Queen of Heaven, the source of every spiritual and 
moral benefit, until she came to be addressed as 


“ Rederaptrix Universi ! Recuperatrix perditi orbis ! 
Ilenovatrix humjnae naturae ! Mediatrix Dei et 
hominum ! ” 

We may perhaps find ourselves pausing in 
amazement at the general, indeed the universal, 
spread of this cult of the Virgin and of the Saints, 
which, however innocently observed by the higher 
intellects, was the restoration of the heathen 
Pantheon with ChristAn designations. We ask 
how this development admitted theologically of 
defence ; and under what plea of justification the 
colossal system of what was practically to the 



ljK*fef»on »peoplS ii|disti»j|ulsfeal>le frcwa V|j3g^il*,iai|| 

i$0it worsMJj, be ujiheld We* muit bift 

reful not to be led away t>y wild denuncktionsw 
o capable mediaeval , theologian woulc^, have ad* 
pitted what the common people generally inferred. 
The theologian drew his distinction sharply and 
clearly between the worship of God and of Christ 
on the* pfle ‘ hand, and the veneration and service 
of the^ Virgin and the Saints on the other. To the 
Divind "Beiog was given Xdrpeta, or ^^orship ; ”to 
tl|B«.S«dot only SovXeia, or service. God, as alone 
the Author and Giver of all, received the prayers afel 
petitions ; the Saints were mediators, of whom the 
Blessed Virgin was the chief, whose prayerful offices 
were Sought, that their intercessions might be offered 
up and added in Christ’s name for the benefit of the * 
earthly worshipper. 

There was no invasion of the 
Chilllt, no diminution of the honour due 
aBbnei'^^he intercession of the Holy'^'^Sj 
rcgaidei theologically as offered in & tli 
ISbrist; its efficacy as based on the merflp^ 
Redeemer. The attitude of prayer, it , 

’’tended, was that of invocation, not 
Such invocation was not a necQsti^ of 
Catholic worship. It was i^ound, good, and u|e(u!. 
It enabled the wwshipper on earth to apj^liitlif the* 
and the Highest through lojwe/ and* jmorl* 
intelligiMe* levels of the departed 'Wnts, ^e holy 


,the 
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tnfl,r^yrs,^and (tie Blessed Bother of the Lord, it 
strengthened tHe tie of union between the s^ts 
jon earth and th6 saints dn Paradise. It gavft, 
reajity to Jjie life of the departed ; it suggested 
that in the communion of saints there subsisted 
communication, a telepathy, between saints on earth 
and in Paradise. Yet in all this, though there is 
much that appeals to our religious sentiment, there 
is nothing really tangible except the pressure of 
ignorant feeling, easily passing into sujierslitious 
fanaticism. The mass of people are ignorant ahd 
uneducated ; their invocations of saints become 
inevitably prayers to saints. 

^ Let us reflect for a moment how the invocation 
of saints led to the adoration of relics, the belief in 
fictitious miracles. Let us bear in mind how the 
favour and support of every saint were invoked as 
efficacious for the success of every enterprise and 
worldly undertaking ; how gifts and offerings were 
poured forth at shrines of favourite saints to secure 
their advocacy and protection. We must take^ 
human nature as we find it. Prayer directed to un- 
seen potent persons for their intercession, guidance, 
and aid, gasses into the region of worship. It is 
easy^to call such things by hard names. It is easy 
to see how they drew away the mind of Christendom 
fsoOi the true Christ ; how the story of the Gospel 
bfecamp* half hidden behind the thick curtain 
legendary tales |^ich, many of them beautiful and 
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simple, many absurd and repulsive, became the 
lesson -books of mediaeval religious thought. And 
iyet we know how even this was overruled to purify 
and lift many a pious heart, many a sample soul, 
above the coarseness and brutality of a coarse and 
brutal time. They found the Divine blessing behind . 
a poor picture, behind a poor copy, of the Divine 
Personality. We need not wonder, however, that, 
at the great upheaval of the sixteenth century, the 
Invocation of the Virgin and the Saints disappeared 
from the devotions of the Reformed Churches. 

But if we do not wonder, considering the con- 
fusion and the extravagances of thought to which 
it had given rise, are we to regret it? are we, in 
faithfulness to the position of our Church and to its 
Catholic inheritance, to seek to restore it? is it 
possible to restore the mediaeval usage, in justice to 
the principle of continuity ? It is impossible upon 
any line of fidelity to our Church. There is no- 
where the smallest foundation for this Invocation 
in the Scriptures, which are our sole source of 
necessary doctrine. It is impossible. The whole 
theory of such invbcation rests on the purest 
speculation concerning the condition of the departed 
Saints. Are they in a position to hear our cry? 
are they in a position to answer our petition ? Our 
prayer must rest on something more substantial 
than sentiment and imagination. Are the Saints so 
invested with unearthly and Divine attributes that 
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their minds are being continually informed as to 
the successive generations (rf human history, and 
their souls made accessible to the individual cries of 
millions, fr»m age to age, who make their petition 
to them ? 

When the Tridentine Fathers assert that -4he 

' iff" 

Saints reigning together with Christ offer their 
prayers unto God for men, they express a pious 
opinion, with which indeed all may concur, that the 
souls of the departed Saints have in their prayers 
the thought of those they love and care for on earth. 
But they express a wholly unfounded theory when 
they assume that the reign of the Saints in heaven 
has anticipated the general resurrection, or that in the 
place of departed spirits they are so supernaturally 
gifted as to have cognisance of the utterance of souls 
on earth, and not only to have cognisance, but to 
take action in answer to them. 

It is easy, do&btless, to adduce later Patristic 
quotations on either side. But one famous passage 
from St. Augustine, which shows how that famous 
teacher of men realised the logic of the situation, 
deserves our attention : “ If the souls of the dead 
took an active interest in the affairs of th’e living, 
and if, when we see them in dreams, it were they 
in person who addressed us, then, not to speak of 
others, I should not be left one night without my 
affectionate mother, who followed me over land and 
sea to live with me. God forbid that her happier 
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estate should have made her hard-hearted, so that 
when something wrings my heart she offers no con- 
solation to her son in anguish, whom once she loved 
so singularly, and could not bear even to»see him in 
low spirits. . . . But if even our parents take no 
part in our affairs, what other dead are there who 
know what we are doing and what is happening to 
us ? The prophet Isaiah says, ‘ Thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel 
acknowledge us not’ If those great patriarchs 
knew not what was happening to the people 
descended from them, how can the dead know and 
help and be associated with the affairs of the living ? 
How can we say that it was a mercy for those who 
died before the troubles which followed their decease, 
if even after death they feel all the changes and 
chances of the human life of woe ? . . . The spirits 
of the departed are where they do not see what is 
done and happens to men in this life” {De Cura 
ger. pro Mortuis, 1 6). 

It would be hard to put the corresponding 
position of our Church in a few words better than 
in the language of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes : 
“ Our relations to the saints are among the hidden 
things of God. That t^ey intercede for us is 
probable ; a pious and well-founded hope. That 
they hear prayers is not proved. We cannot invoke 
them because we have no command warranting us 
to do so ” {Ad Card. Bellarm, Resp. p. 47). 
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And there is no logical difference between the 
invocation of the Saints and the invocation of the 
Mother of the Lord. The cult of the Holy Vii|;in 
has indeed been raised to a higher degree. The 
extent to which her worship has been carried is 
beyond all limits. Pius IX., in his encyclical on. 
the 2nd of February, 1849, was able to use the 
words: “Optime enim nostis, venerabiles fratres, 
omnem fiduciae nostrae rationem in sanctissima 
virgine epse collocatam,” The doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception has put a seal upon the 
door of separation. In recent times a well-known 
Continental theological writer has gone so far as to 
assert that Marianismus est Catholicismus ; or that 
the distinctive feature of the Western non-Reformed 
Church is the cult of the Virgin. The epigram has 
in it a degree of truth which many can mentally 
appreciate, however unwilling we may be to put it 
into words. The Catholicity of the Church of 
England is to be measured by its loyalty to Holy 
Scripture and to the Catholic Creeds, not by its 
degree of adherence to or rejection of opinions late 
in origin and unscriptural in character. 

When then, under an appeal to Catholic use in 
the Church, we find a desire manifested to reintro- 
duce into the services* of ' our Church the “ Ave 
Maria” or the “Office of the Rosary,” it is as well 
to understand that it is in no narrow spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, but upon the broad general lines of 
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Church teaching, that we say such invocations are 
contrary to the spirit of our theology, and that no 
authority which our Church recognises as final in 
matters of doctrine supports the practices. The 
“ Ave Maria ’’ consists of two parts : the first part, 
fpllowing the Vulgate, contains the clauses, “ Half, 
Mary, full of grace ; the Lord is with thee. Blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb.” The second part is the prayer, “ Holy 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and 
at the hour of death.” The first part is not known 
to have been used as a formula of worship until the 
eleventh century; the second part not until the 
fifteenth century ; while, we are informed, the earliest 
authoritative Roman recommendation of the “ Ave 
Maria” dates from the sixteenth century. 

If you turn to the Rosary of the Virgin, you find 
it consists of one hundred and fifty Ave Marias, 
after the number of the Psalms of David, together 
with fifteen Pater Nosters, occurring at equal 
intervals. This office, the origin of which is ascribed 
to St Dominic in the thirteenth century, was 
honoured with a festival on the 7 th of October, to 
commemorate the defeat of the Turks at Lepanto in 
1571, because certain companies of the Most Holy 
Rosary were engaged in saying this office on the 
day of battle. 

These then are the services commended to English 
Church people in anonymous books of devotion. 
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Neither the invocation, nor the repetition of it, nor 
the associations which I have mentioned, correspond 
with the English conception of worship, of which 
our Churclj is proud. The qualities of Catholicity 
have not necessitated the obliteration of those 
marks of distinctive nationality and race which 4. 
subserve the Divine purpose for humanity. ' It is 
not our generation which should seek to efface the 
heritage of land and genius. There should be no 
ground for saying that this mediaeval form of worship 
has any chance or pretext of being reintroduced into 
our Church. We have witnessed the evils that it 
has brought in its train in other ages and in other 
countries. We have convinced ourselves of the 
absence of any warrant for it in Scripture or in the 
Early Church. The honour to our spiritual ancestors 
is the historic debt of a living Church. But honour 
is not adoration or invocation. We may be confident 
that, if the saints of God are cognisant of our state 
they will unite their intercessions with ours. And 
on our side honour and reverence to them should 
be the unceasing historic offering of our Church. 

But the minds of us who live amid temptations 
and distractions require to be disciplined to the 
spiritual effort of prayer to God. We do not pray 
readily. We are remiss. We gladly find pretexts 
in a false humility to turn elsewhere. The Lord 
may hear and be gracious to the imperfect prayer, 
He may answer the invocation offered the Saint. 
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But He has given us the pattern of prayer and the 
example of prayer. We know no better, no loftier. 
I It may be harder to imitate ; but the one sole object 
of prayer is that which we find in Holy Scripture. 
And the more we study the portrait of Christ in the 
Gospels,, the more shall our souls find to satisfy the 
yearning that has looked away for the tenderness of 
womanhood in the Virgin Mother, or the heroism 
of chivalrous fidelity in the sufferings of the martyr. 
Christ alone satisfies the needs of the world. 

Our Church of England teaching may appear 
too severe and unsympathetic. But at least it is 
true to Scripture ; and it points us directly to the 
God of all. “ Against invocation of any other than 
God alone,” says Hooker {Serm. VII. i), “if all 
arguments should fail, the number whereof is both 
great and forcible, yet this very bar and challenge 
might suffice, that whereas God hath in Scripture 
delivered us so many patterns (of imitation when 
we pray, yea, framed ready to our hands, in a manner, 
all, for suits and supplications, which our condition 
of life on earth may at any time need, there is not 
one, no, not one to be found, directed unto angels, 
saints, or any, saving God alone.” We have not 
outgrown this appeal to Holy Scripture. It will 
suffice for the twentieth century. Nor can we too 
jealously guard the honour due unto the Lord 
from His servants on earth. That honour, ex- 
pressed in prayer and praise, .should be given to 
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God alone and in the name of Christ alone. The 
glory of Christ’s mediatorial office should receive 
no compromise through the equivocal use of human 
names in .terms of religious invocation. It is the 
simple prayer in the name of Christ which He has 
promised to answer; “Whatsoever ye shall ask ins 
My name, that will I do.” 



XVII 

ENGLISH CHURCHMANSHIP' 

“ The riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints. ” 
Ephesians i. i8. 

The assembling of the Church Congress in London 
in the present year is an event of more than ordinary 
importance. It is an experiment which, hitherto, 
has never been tried ; and the additional fact that 
it is held in a year in which more attention than 
usual has been given to the affairs of the Church 
lends to the occasion an especial interest. 

Indifferent as people may appear, there is fiO 
question that touches the people so nearly as thti, 
of the people’s religion and the people’s Church. 
It may not be easy to formulate the thought quite 
accurately. But there is a deep truth in the words 
of one who loved his country dearly, passionately, 
and who, writing a famous book, The Expansion 
of England^ used these remarkable words : “ The 

^ Fresbehdd at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, October 8, 1899 (London, 
Church Coagress). 
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Church . . * is the soul of the State ; where there 
is a Church a State grows up in time ; but if you 
find a State which is not also in some sense a 
Church, yqp find a State which is not long for this 
world ” (p. 1 54). 

The nation at large is conscious of this. The« 
Church, like the Constitution, has many anomalies, 
many obsolete customs. But it has drawn its 
'Strength from the nation’s heart Slowly, perhaps, 
it adapts itself to the nation’s needs. It restricts 
itself to no class. Every grade of social life, every 
stage of intellectual growth, every region of the 
habitable globe, is touched, however inadequately, by 
the expansion of the Church’s growth. 

There have been at all periods of the Church’s 
history different currents of thought and feeling 
which have never wholly amalgamated. They 
correspond to the differences of character which no 
amount of study or learning, of argument or per- 
suasion, will ever eradicate. It would be a great 
mistake at any time to endeavour to remove those 
differences ; it would be a great mistake to pretend 
to ignore them. They are the security for freedom 
and comprehensiveness ; and within the limits of 
loyalty to the Church they prevent any one party 
from excessive preponderance ; they ensure liberty 
of thought and variety of expression ; they promote 
tolerance and candour. It would be an ill day for 
Church or nation if the Church were ever to become 
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identified with one party or with one type of 
thought. It would have been an ill day for the 
Church which can boast of a Fisher and a Cranmer, 
Hooker and Andrewes, Cosin and Pea^gon, if she 
had handed on the teaching of one school. The 
Church which in the last century has known and 
honoured Simeon and Pusey and Maurice, Liddon 
and Kingsley and Lightfoot and my father, can 
appreciate the riches of our varied inheritance in the 
saints, and will not be ready to sacrifice the liberty 
of its comprehensiveness for the sake of a uniformity 
which could not last, or which, if it lasted, would 
paralyse her life. 

The co-operation of those who, with a burning 
zeal and strong devotion, lay hold on and emphasise 
one aspect of our great inheritance, produces from 
time to time, especially at epochs of great develop- 
ment in thought and freedom, a conflict of counsel 
and a collision of ardent feeling. • The onlooker is 
tempted to suppose that this is the peril of our day. 
It was Lightfoot, the late Bishop of Durham, who, 
nearly twenty years ago, spoke thus ; “ Times 
change rapidly ; peoples and Churches live fast ; a 
new crisis has come. The Church is now hemmed 
in between two mountain barriers, which approach 
ever nearer and nearer, and threaten to close in upon 
her course. This is true to a certain extent of the 
Church of England ; it is still more true of the 
Churches on the Continent. On the one hand, there 
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is a superstitious regard for the forms rather than 
for the spirit of the past, a retrograde yearning after 
doctrines and practices which a larger knowledge 
and a widjr experience had discarded, a reluctance 
to accept the results for which science or learning 
claims a recognition. On the other, there is a 
sceptical dislike of all received truth, because it is 
received, a growing materialism which is indifferent 
to spiritual things, which shuts out the thought of 
the life beyond the grave, which is impatient of any 
theological statement, careless of any religious belief, 
which is without God in the world. Materialism on 
the one hand, formalism on the other — these are the 
rocks which hem in the river of God. Does not 
past experience suggest the hope, that though for 
the time the channel is straitened and the navigation 
is perilous, yet the waters may flow deeper for the 
temporary restraint, so that when the river emerges 
once more, it may be found healthier, purer, swifter, 
for the discipline ? Nay, are there not signs that 
this will be so ? are not men led on all sides by the 
anxieties of the times to ask themselves searching 
questions as to the meaning, the reality, of their 
Christian profession, questions which only the per- 
plexity of such a crisis could have called forth ? ” 

I have quoted the'grave, yet brave and hopeful, 
words of one who in an eminent degree was a 
representative of the best learning, the calmest 
judgment, and simplest, humble piety, in our Church. 
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He had the brave hopefulness of a strong faith. 
He had seen and felt the power of God’s Holy 
Spirit in the work of the English Church. He 
watched the fierceness of the currents thought, 
he saw how the stream narrowed and the eddies 
swept upon one another and battled in their onward 
progress. 

Nearly twenty years have passed. The dangers 
that he saw and warned us of have not ceased to 
threaten. Times change rapidly. We see in the 
anxieties and restlessness of the present moment the 
inevitable movement arising from the vast increase 
of activity, and hence of influence, among the 
clergy of the land. In these days of universal 
representation and modern methods of organisation 
disturbance was bound to arise. All the elements 
of modern life and thought were restrained and 
directed by the agencies that were sanctioned or 
retained in the age of Charles II. The movemeint 
of adjustment and reform slumbered for two centuries, 
and awoke in the reign of Victoria. In one way 
and another the machinery of the Church will 
slowly be adapted to the obvious needs of its 
complex organisation. The nation which dislikes 
extravagances in one direction and fanaticism in 
another will insist, in the long run, on the equi- 
librium of a more effective discipline, and the 
contentment of abundant freedom within well- 
ascertained limits of ritual and symbolism. 
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Yet this is not the danger. The adjust^nt of 
legal procedure, the reform of ecclesiastical Courts, 
the toleration or prohibition of some novel or 
revived ritual, — these things fall under the head of 
the difficulties of practical administration and legal 
interpretation. True, the mobilisation of the forces 
of an institution more ‘ ancient far than Parliament, 
yet incorporate in the structure of the State, is a 
process which breaks the heart of the would-be 
reformer. But the reforms will come ; they will 
spring from the quiet insistence of the people made 
known in unmistakable resolution. But these are 
problems of administration which scarcely threaten 
the real life of the Church. After all, what is it 
to the great mass of the inarticulate, unrepresented 
Churchmen of the land who know nothing of 
parties and clerical dissensions ? 

The real peril lies behind the smoke of immediate 
controversy. Thoughtful men see it ahead, and 
prepare themselves to meet it. Since the time, forty 
years ago, when the first Church Congress was held 
in the Hall at King’s College, Cambridge, how great 
has been the change in thought and life, in art and 
culture, in rapidity of communication, in conception 
of Imperial tasks. Science has occupied whole 
continents that befor# had been unexplored and 
unknown. The development of journalism has 
revolutionised literature. The expan^n of the 
franchise has put supreme power in the hands of 
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thc^ mrho vriH’ speak with least rescue. Life has 
been' made wore rich, more varied. It has grown 
,porfe Jmrried, naore intense; let us hope, more 
thoi^tfijl, more humane, more pure. And what in 
the meantime has taken place in the Church ? has 
it been able to adapt itself to an altered world? 
has the thought of clerical life kept pace with 
the intellectual growth and education of the people 
generally ? Or is the teaching of the Church thrown 
on one side upon the sand-bank of old-world fancies, 
to the pity and derision of an enlightened age? 
That would indeed be a perilous moment, if the 
people of the land came to the conclusion that 
those who were their spiritual leaders and teachers 
had lost touch of the inner life of the people, did n»t 
understand their questions, did not sympathise with 
their difficulties. That conceivably woul(#be a crisis 
which |(as been known in other Churches in other 
lands, when clergy, High Church and Low Churchy 
absorbed in the preservation of their tradition oP 
doctrine and ritual, wearied and preoccupied with the 
multiple duties, no longer found that their message 
had an echo in the hearts of their parishioners. 

The danger is one to which all Churches are 
exposed. It is the formalism of High and Low 
which, without thought and Vs-ithout inquiry, regard- 
less of the growth of science, repeats unqualified, 
unaltered, the formulas which blessed a century ^r 
two centuries. There is the truest support of 
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materialism an<i the m*^ dangert>tB^ei>«OTy"ctf^e 
Church. A6d ^et, it move f as G^ileo |n 
spite oPtheauthiSrity^lflie doctors Chur^ 
the quotatii^ns from the Scripture^ alid the F^fr&rs. 
Truth is lci*?w4*'and felt and avowed, ^"fhe earth 
moves, and the centuries pass, and thought 
and the Spirit of God gives it utterance, and the 
is the messenger of the Spirit. There are 
somd* who suppose that Christian thought never 
grows; thal Christian theology knows no expansion, 
thaf m Christianity there is no room for intellectual 
freedom, no sympathy for science. Men talk of 
Christianity as if it could ever be stereotyped by one 
age ; imagining that they were right in identifying 
thdfr own fragmentary recollections of the crude 
teachings of their childhood with the full and 
authoritative utterances of the Church. Well- 
informed men, speaking of the Christian faithf^how 
that they treat theology in a manner tha| they 
would disdain to apply to any other serious study. 
Ill-digested, youthful impressions, dreamily gathered 
from various pulpits, or from some travesty of religion 
inculcated by some well-meaning but ignorant nurse, 
represertt the foundation of many of the illusions 
which there is no attempt to verify by reading or 
inquiry.' It is because tlie Church of Christ grows 
wi^^he growth of the nati* u that we can have a 
good^ courage. In facing tht < difficulties of the 
future, there is no sign so hopeful as tlmt of the 
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continual and patient a’daptation of Christian thought 
in- the English .Church to the growth, of learning or 
the advance 'of Science, 'Christ reveals HiUiself to 
each ag^ and generation ^rohgh the rnedium of its 
best thought Compare the terms in which any 
standard work by a responsible teacher would now 
handle such varied topics as Eternal Punishment, 
Verbal Inspiration, the Creation of the Universe, 
or the Atonement, with the language used in the 
middle of the century, and you will realise in some 
measure how the change which has passed over 
the mind of the religious world coincides with the 
expansion of thought during the past generation. 
It has meant a victory of the Spirit over the formalism 
of tradition. It has meant the emancipation of 
men’s consciences. It has meant the illumination 
of Divine Love. It has meant the consecration of 
the light of reason, the candle of the Lord. Men 
felt the old way of stating things needed adaptation ; 
but it was not for them to be wiser than the Church. 
But truth will not lag behind conscience, nor religion 
behind science. And if men will trust the liberty 
which they have inherited, if men will have faith 
in the Holy Spirit, who guides and directs unto all 
truth, there need be no fear but that the slow 
unfolding of God’s will, revealed in the Bible of 
Nature or in the B'ble of Holy Scripture, will 
establish and streng*fien the faith. Every age that 
hopes for victories mu it expect foes. 
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We iriay quench the Kght’of the Spirit by refusing 
to listen to thte vace of the conscience of th^ age. 
We may 'starve and impoverish our gen^tiom 
Fierce and obstinate Tcsiitaftce to any change — hasty 
and unreasoi\able clamour for every reform at once— 
selfish, reckless zeal — and meddling, passionate ignorn 
ance, — these are the weapons of destruction which 
can, in any generation, mar the glory and check 
the growth of the building up of the Temple of 
God in our midst. These are the forces, not of 
the Spirit of the ascended Lord, but of self-will ; 
these are forces which the heart of the nation at large 
will never approve. 

The Congress that meets in 1899, in the capital 
of the British Empire, will bring to men’s minds the 
greatness of our spiritual inheritance, the variety of 
its spiritual wealth, the vitality of its sympathies, 
the grandeur of its opportunity. May it, under 
God’s grace, quicken the enthusiasm ; may it deepen 
the charity and widen the tolerance of thousands 
that are the supporters and the true sons of the 
Church, Our work is not that of the clergy alone. 
It is the grand responsibilty of the nation, that 
should fire with ever-increasing ardour every baptized 
member that is enrolled within her ranks. 

Let us rejoice to halid on to another century the 
riches of the glory of Christ’s inheritance in the 
saints. 
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“ Fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of 
God.”— COLOSSIANS i. 10. 

** The riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints.” It is a day in your calendar when you are 
reminded of your inheritance. It is an anniversary 
on which you of Truro will, for all time to come, ** 
remind yourselves of the inheritance that you are 
handing down to posterity. The good work in 
which your generation has been fruitful shall be the 
cherished possession of your children's children. 
There is an inheritance hereafter incorruptible, and 
that fadeth not away, the glory of which jhall shine 
upon the faces of the redeemed in the another 
world. 

But there is another inheritance which is ours on 
earth. Its riches are the possessibn of the saints ; 
its glory is its indissoluble union with the King of 

* Preached in Truro Cathedral, All Saints' Day, 1903 (Anniversary). 
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kings ; its operation is fruitful in every good work ; 
its thought unceasing grows in the knowledge 
of God. 

In eacb endeavour to make an offering for the 
continual praise and honour of Him from whom all 
life, all goodness, all power, all happiness, proceed, 
we acknowledge the richSs of our inheritance in 
Christ, the glory of our eternal hope through Him. 
Here, on earth, the scene of our work, and the scope 
of our knowledge, we have a true inheritance, our 
only unfading glory, surpassing in fruitfulness. And 
of that inheritance in the nation’s Church, in that 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church to which you 
and I belong, this building, whose fifteenth consecra- 
tion anniversary you celebrate to-day, shall be the 
enduring witness for the whole Diocese of Truro, 
for the people of Cornwall. Nay, more, it shall 
witness to all succeeding generations that in an age 
which was called an age of materialism and indiffer- 
ence, an age of unbelief and doubt, the saints of 
God arose to build their temple to the glory of their 
Divine Saviour, to the maintenance and majesty of 
His worship, and for the strengthening of the power 
of His Church. 

Are people so indifferent as is sometimes repre- 
sented ? There is nothing that stirs them so quickly 
and intensely as some subject connected with the 
people’s faith and the nation's Church. “ Tjie Church,” 
said one of our most illustrious writers aild thinkers. 
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the soul of the State ; where there is* a Church, 
a State grows up in time ; but if you find a State 
'which is not also in some sense a Church, you find 
a State which is not long for this worl4” Dimly 
and imperfectly the nation is conscious of this idea. 
Popular attention is diverted to its services towards 
the State in its ministration to the sick, in its care 
for the poor, in its concern for education. Its very 
fruitfulness in good works hides from men its witness 
to the knowledge of God. Popular ridicule is 
directed towards its anomalies, or its abuses, or its 
extravagances. And yet the popular belief is 
deeply planted, is ineradically fixed, that the Church 
is the keeper of the nation’s historic faith, that the 
Church has a knowledge of God to be given to the 
world, that her strength is drawn from the nation’s 
heart, her follies belong to the nation’s surface ; 
slowly but irresistibly she responds to the cry of the 
nation’s needs, its yearning to know God. Her 
response is all the more helpful and true, from the 
very variety of its note. There are different currents 
of character and feeling in the English race which 
never wholly blend, never completely amalgamate. 
There are different shades of opinion and view 
which no amount of learning or study or argument 
will ever hope to assimilate. The Church and the 
State are alike in this respect. Their riches and 
their poverty, their strength and their weakness are 
the same. Differences, cleavages of thought, are 
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bound to show themselves wherever there Is freedom 
of opinion and liberty of expression. It is folly to 
ignore them, and greater foUy to attempt to remove 
them. Tl^ bark of the young tree will crack and 
split as the fibre within expands and hardens, but 
the bark cracks all round the trunk. The divisions 
on the surface will show themselves whenever the 
growth is healthy. 

And the differences that show themselves within 
any great corporate body need be no source of 
weakness. They protect the Church from one-sided 
preponderance ; they ensure the representation of 
divergent views ; they are a safeguard against the 
monotony of dead tradition and against the pre- 
dominance of a narrow clique. A Church that 
becomes identified with one party or one type of 
thought falls an easy prey to the temptations of 
intolerance. It is easy to purchase uniformity at 
the price of freedom, and peace at the price of truth. 
In the inheritance which is ours we number amongst 
the greatest of our riches the freedom which enables 
us to look on truth from various standpoints without 
sacrifice of mutual self-respect, even though there 
emerges from time to time the collision of ardent 
feeling and the conflict of sober counsel. 

We see in the anxieties and restlessness of the 
present day within our own Church the rising tide 
of force produced by the activity and influence of 
the clergy. The movement which demands a re- 
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adjustment of the machinery that has remained since 
the days of Charles II. is bound to make itself heard.- 
And we may rely on it, that the old machinery wij|? 
slowly be adjusted to the altered needs of an 
country. We may* look forward to a time, 
more abundant latitude, then also of a more, effective 
*jiiscipline,*with limits of teaching and ritual gener- 
ously extended, yet definitely ascertained. 

The peril to our inheritance lies not in this»iegion 
of external reform or administrative revision. Th| 
great mass of the quiet, inarticulate Church-people ot 
the land know nothing of the parties, or even of thd 
pafly cries,' which are so familiar to the clergy and 
tcf their more intimate disciples and friends. ,The 
real peril to the riches of our inheritance lies behind 
the smoke of the controversies which fill the 
ground of the present scene. Thoughtful see 
it and prepare to meet it. The change in the 
as in the outer, life of the people during the pasfl 
forty years has been prodigious. How gre^^hal 
^)efen the change since the day, nearly sevA^ ;^ars 
ag6,‘ when Phillpotts became Bishop of thfe^S<s6 ^ 
Exeter, » which included all Devon and Cornwall 
‘flunk of the revolution in life and manners, in meam 
' bf Cpmmunication, in art and culture, In imperial anc 
eulont^l responsibilities, in cbrnmeitial enterprise, it 
philanthropy and social sympathy. Scaeno 
'dco^iil^d whole continents that had^-been uK 

^ A ^ ‘I Y W * 

The newspaper has trai^ 
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formed otir politics, and leconstrpcted litera- 

Tlie voting power of the country has been 
insferred to those who can speak with least 
ah(^ least responsibility. The telegraph has 
ilftted distance. The ballol^box has equalised 
privilege, Life is more varied in oppctf^nity, 
rich in comfort, more intense in Ifijoyment, 
%i^re^utfied in action ; let us hope, more humane, 
more .thoughtful, more pure, more thrifty, more 
sober. 

V And what, in the meantime, has taken pla(^ in 
the Church? has her thought kept pace witb\^C 
‘intellectual expansion of the people ? has her 
tea^hing^ absorbed and spiritualised the scientific 
growth of an inquiring generation? has she sought 
foi ^nd found her God and the knowledge of God 
in the world of His creation and His benediction ? 
T^re, indped, is a peril lest the questions of the 
|«oplo should find no sympathy in the mind of thp 
Church ; lest the clergy, wearied and preoccupied 
inlf^d' dlSCbarge of multiplied duties, should feU* t«t 
deliver a message that echoes in the heart 
iMfcple. Fruitful in every good work, do th^y, 
a growing knowledge of God, declare His love 

^ ^ f hi 

;will ? The danger is one to which all Churchy 
exposed. That which blessed and fertilisi^;^ 
mind of oqg century, will fall unprodu^ive. 
the tboaght M Jts successor. The dififiMtiel^diy 
temptations, tl€ doubts and Q«e$tionin^.Wotir Jaii* 
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are wholly c^ifferent from those at the beginning of 
last eimtufy. The phrases and catchwords of a 
generation ago are the cast-off clothes which have 
been outgrown. The knowledge of Goc^ is eternity 
expressed in the language of to-day. 

The office of the Church deals with eternal life 
for the souls of the human race. The only hope of 
the future of the land, with its added burdens of 
responsibility, power, and wealth, lies in the accept- 
ance of national duty in the spirit of Christian service. 
That spiritual service will be rendered possible by 
the growth of the Church of Christ in wisdom and 
courage, mindful of the past, not disdainful of the 
present. Christ ever reveals Himself to thfc’ children 
of men through the medium of the best thought in 
each successive age. And the best thought wields 
with a grasp of hopefulness and reverence the weapons, 
not of obsolete make, but of newest and most con- 
summate and effective pattern. The gifts, whether 
of learning or of invention, are the products of the 
Divine Spirit. The Church has learned thsit her 
strength is to move forward, her weakness tO Stand 
still ; that her authority to teach depends on her 
capacity to learn. 

It makes a demand upon humility ' even to 
acknowledge that in each a^ the Spirit of God is 
imparting a lesson to be learned. .The frukfulness 
in every good work becomes a one-sided growth if it 
be not accompanied by increase in the knowledge of 
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God. Fierce; or moody resistance to the jdoa wy 
modification, clamorous and excited insistence oti 
every reform at once, these are opposing elements 
which bar t|je way of steady and hopeful movement 
These are the forces, not of the S|)irit of the ascended 
Lord, but of crude self-will, which compromise 
Catholicity with the superstitions of mediaeval life, 
and the spirit of reformation with the ignorance 
of fanaticism and the violence of the mob. Reform 
and learning are gradual processes ; each age shall 
add its portion. 

Your Cathedral shall link together the spiritual 
treasures of past history with the spiritual privileges 
of the prSfeent and the future. It shall quicken the 
enthusiasm and deepen the loyalty of this Diocese 
to the Church, whose British saints have found in 
Cornwall their memorial and their heritage. Ancient 
in its faith, new in that faith^s expression ; Apostolic 
in doctrine, modern in feeling ; Catholic in creed, 
Reformed in worship and usage ; the Church of the 
nation looks forth upon the possibilities of a new 
period, never stronger in philanthropy nor richer in 
opportunity of knowledge. The great movements of 
the last century have strengthened her fabric and 
enriched her message. Her inheritance is her glory, 
and not her despair. l5ifficulties, misrepresentations, 
internal' dissei|jsions, malicious aspersions, contempt- 
uous indifference, these things she expects Ip meet as 
the faithful follower of her Divine Lord. She who 
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expects victories must be prepared for foes ; she who 
hopes for triumphs will look for conflicts. 

Let us not imagine that we can rest in the 
achievements of our fathers, or fold our^ands in the 
enjoyment of our inheritance. The responsibility for 
the maintenance of the riches rests on us, not on 
the bishops and clergy alone, but on every baptized 
member of Christ. And we are slowly learning that 
we are, in the task of our lives and in the service of 
our Church, united with God Himself ; that He calls 
us for His work. He strengthens us for life’s duties ; 
that in Christ we may grow in the love and know- 
ledge of God, with whom we are one for evermore. 
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“ The Lord our God be with us, as He was with our fathers.” 

I Kings viii. 57. 

These words are used by the Israelite king when 
he made his benediction of the people at the solemn 
dedication of the temple, when he had arisen from 
before the altar of the Lord, from kneeling on his 
knees with his hands spread forth toward heaven. 
It would be hard to find a prayer more simply 
appropriate to the service of to-day. The presence 
of the Heir to the Throne of England, the presence of 
the Primate of All England, have this morning 
vividly reminded us of the history that unites us in 
Church and nation with far-off centuries. We 
discern and acknowledge with thankfulness the good 
hand of our God upon us in the days that are past ; 
that hand is not weakened for power and help, for 
mercy and guidance ‘‘ The Lord our God be with 
us, as He was with our fathers.” 

1 Preached m Truro Cathedral, July 15, 1903 (Benediction pf Nave). 
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The Lord God was with the fatheta of '’the Celtic 
race when, some 1500 years ‘1^0, the British Church 
found in this county its strongest retreat and its 
happiest home, when the lives of the faithful men of 
(^rnwall so excelled in the spirit of devotion, inso- 
much that the county merited the title which Fuller 
quaintly ascribes to it, of “ the cornucopia of saints.” 
He was with the fathers of our English Church 
when, in the days before the Norman conquest, seven 
bishops in succession held their Sees at different 
localities in Cornish land, until at last Leofric, Bishop 
of Crediton, absorbed in the area of his Western 
Diocese the portion which, 800 years later, was once 
more to be separated and made an iqdependent 
Bishopric. 

The Lord God was with those great “ fathers in 
God ” of the Western Diocese of Exeter, who, amid 
strange and wild scenes, set themselves to the great 
task of accomplishing the erection, in its perfection 
of internal beauty, of the Cathedral which for 
centuries was the mother church of the two western 
counties. And the glory of Quivil, of Stapylton, and 
of Grandison was the glory of Devon and Cornwall 
together. He was with the fathers of our national 
greatness when, in the sixteenth century, the men of 
Cornwall and Devon saw the'downfall of the Armada, 
and in the restored liberty of their country they laid 
deep the foundations of a greater empire than that 
of mediaeval Spain. He was with the fathers of our 
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spiritual *get^^ratkitn trlien, in an age of tor^r tind 
indifference, Walket^ of Truro bore his (Gospel 
message during a long and patient ministry to the 
people of this town ; or when Wesley stirred the 
slumbering* fires of spiritual fervour, and as'‘-h^ 
preached he testified, “ I am now, and have been 
from my youth, a member and minister of the Church 
of England And I have no desire nor design to 
separate from it, till my soul separates from my 
body ” {Sermon LXXX., “ On Schism,” vol. ii. 
p. 198). 

God was with those whom you and I can more 
literally call our fathers, the men of a generation, 
alas ! akpady denuded of the glory of many of its 
more illustrious names. God was with him, our 
father in God, the great Cornish Bishop of Exeter, 
Bishop Temple, when he brought about the division 
of the vast Diocese which he administered with the 
loving and forceful touch of a fatherly ruler. 

And Benson — God was with him when, having 
been summoned to be your first Bishop, he threw him- 
self with glorious zeal into the organisation of the 
new Diocese, the creation of a new Chapter, and the 
foundation of the new Cathedral. In the days to 
come history will pass its sentence upon the labours 
of those two illustriouB lives ; and the Diocese and 
the Cathedral of Truro will stand in the foremost 
record of their achievements wrought for their 
country and their Church. This Cathedral wi^ 
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alw(Je the greatest memorial of Archbishop Benson > 
it embodies his most cherished plan ; it fulfils his 
highest hope ; it interprets before the eyes of his 
countrymen the principle of which he himself and 
his work were the constant exponent, that “ the*life 
of our fathers is one with our life.” 

The Lord our God be with the Church of our 
people in the dedication of this completed offering 
for His service and His glory. Not before, since 
|he rebuilding of St. Paul’s in London, has a 
Cathedral of the English Church been raised on 
English soil. And this is as much a necessity to 
the new Diocese of Truro as St. Paul’s was to the 
ancient Diocese of London, and as the future 
Cathedral of Liverpool will be to the great Bishopric 
of the Lancashire seaport. 

It is a#iecessity. For Church life is sternly 
practical. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
energies and sacrifices of her devoted adherents have 
been expended upon the satisfaction of ecclesiastical 
pride, or trifled away on objects of pomp and external, 
display. The Cathedral meets the practical ^ 
modern Church life. It is no mere imitative revival 
of mediaeval sentiment ; it is no mere luxurious after- 
thought of aestheticism and artistic taste. The Cathe- 
dral is the central organism of diocesan activity ; it is 
the focus of national religious feeling and worship, 

“ The mediaeval builders,” said Westcott ten years 
ago in my hearing, at the dedication of the new 
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wQtk in .the choir of Peterborough Cathedral—*" the 
mediaeval builders wrote their thoughts in their 
temples for our learning ; and the lesson has not 
been unheeded or unfruitful." The Lord God was 
with our fathers ; even so may He be with the 
builders ot His temples this day. 

The Cathedral makes an appeal to the whole 
nation. It is the witness to the Diocese of the 
nation’s faith. As the Parish Church to the Parish, 
so the Cathedral to the Diocese and the county is 
the symbol of the true Church of Christ — something 
larger, better, more noble, more comprehensive than 
the petty standard of private enterprise or local 
ideals. A well-served Cathedral is one of the many 
privileges modern religious life. It breathes, as it 
were, '^besj'timpler air of the truest pab^tism ; it 
fosters the ^iritual well-being of England^ Christian 
life. The very stones of this edifice are the native 
marbles of these Western coasts. Its architecture 
perpetuates the glory of English taste and English 
Ivork. Look on the beauty of the detail or the 
splendour of design. It is a parable of the fineness 
of theological thought ; it symbolises the strength 
and robustness of national purpose and religious 
sincerity. Beneath one spreading roof are com- 
bined for the country’s *good the varied aspects of 
Christian thought with the vindication of national 
character in the stubborn defence and fearless* 
investigation of the truth. 
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The Cathedral is the witness to the unity of the 
Body of Christ. It is the rallying-place of Diocesan 
life. Here party divisions disappear from view ; 
here petty antagonisms cease ; here the voices of 
parochial differences are hushed to silence. Here is 
the centre upon which converge the regular streams 
of the Church’s energy, worship, work, and learning. 

Worship. — For it is from our Cathedrals that 
our country has learned the noblest lessons of 
popular worship. In our Cathedrals the natural 
and sober love of dignified simplicity is enriched by 
the legitimate expansion of musical and artistic skill. 
In our Cathedral worship we are protected by public 
responsibility and sound common sens^ from the 
vagaries of personal self-assertion and the prejudices 
of local ignorance. The most fastidious can worship 
without offence ; the most simple find with thank- 
fulness a standard of reasonable and loyal dignity. 

Work. — In the Cathedral you find the very focus 
of Diocesan energy. Each agency of its myriad 
forms will find here the scene of its gathering and 
its propagation, will seek here its spiritual refresh- 
ment and its revival. From town and village, from 
fishing harbour and mining district, will come the 
men and women, the boys and girls of Cornwall ; 
some for the cause of temperance,, others for foreign 
missions ; these for the cause of purity, those in the 
furtherance of the Sunday School ; here for the 
encouragement of the choirs, there for the spread of 
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the Holy Scriptures. All are welcomed to the 
Church’s heart. To the multitudes our Blessed 
Lord ministered with words of grace and offices of 
healing. To the multitudes the Church is sent. It 
is the Cathedral that presents this counterpart of 
the Divine Master’s work. It is for the mai^, not 
the select few. The Church’s activity, in. its varied 
branches of loving service to the people, finds scope 
in .the Cathedral, and here only, upon the scale 
which is required for the proportions of modern 
tasks. 

Learning. — Here at the Cathedral, the heart of 
the Diocese, must be concentrated the strength of 
the teacli«r and the temper of the student. Without 
the constant reinforcement of learning the best zeal 
of Church life will become arid, bitter, and thin. 
Devotion, if it is to escape narrowness, if it is to 
lead, must be fed with the thought of the best and 
wisest minds. The Church can never afford to 
neglect the past. No enthusiasms of present duty, 
no grounds of immediate thankfulness, should lessen 
for us our sense of our obligation to the witness of 
history. No development of organisation, no increase 
of functional duty, can compensate the Church for 
the want of deep learning in the Holy Scriptures, 
for the loss of the spirit of study in its largest sense. 
The Cathedral must be the home of sacred learning, 
the school of true doctrine, to teach with j^tience iS 
well as to inspire with fervour. 
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As with our fathers, so may He be with us. 
God has been with our fathers who handed down 
to us from Apostolic times the message of the 
Gospel, and the Holy Sacraments of our spiritual 
life in Christ and of our fellowship with God. The 
Lord God was with our fathers ; and they com- 
mitted to us the treasures of Revelation in the 
language of our country, and the storehouse of 
characteristically English devotion in the Book* of 
Common Prayer. There are strong feelings, and 
there are sharp contrasts ; but loyalty to Scripture 
and to Prayer-Book rallies the strength of the 
Church. The Lord our God is with us. This 
noble building is the outcome of generous hopeful- 
ness. It is the fruit of no partisan policy ; it is no 
legacy of superstitious fear, no dedicatory gift of 
personal sentiment. It comes from the people; it 
is for the glory of God, for the filling up of that 
which was lacking in the Church’s work in Cornwall. 
It is the pledge of hopeful optimism. It sets the 
seal upon a brave policy of concentration and 
progress. It proclaims the best religious spirit of 
the Church, which, deaf to the sound of party cries, 
goes forward for the blessing of the land, to witness 
for Christ and to lead the people in the paths of 
eternal life. 

The Lord our God be with Us ; His presence ^ 
viie stay and comfort of the Church. His Spirit 
shall be with us to the end. This Mother Church 
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of the Truro Diocese shadl witness to the beauty of 
holiness ; it shall proclaim the hopefulness of «!the 
Church's work in the joy of the Divine Presence 
while the nation lasts, while the world endures. 
Not by its^f alone shall the pastoral staff be reared 
in this building ; it shall rest upon the cross of the 
Crucified. Not by itself alone shall temple or 
throne or altar stand, but on the one foundation- 
stone that shall outlive the ages — the living stone 
which earthly builders despised and rejected, but 
in whom is eternal life, in whom each several 
building fitly framed together groweth into a holy 
temple in the Lord, in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the Spirit. 

The Lord our God be with us, as He was with 
our fathers ; may He not leave us nor forsake us ! 
May He incline our hearts unto Him, to walk in all 
His ways, and to keep His commandments and His 
statutes and His judgments which He commanded 
our fathers ! 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY ^ 

“Let every man be fully persuaded m his own mind,’* 
Romans xiv. 5. 

These words of the Apostle St. Paul have been 
invoked for very different reasons in different ages 
of the Church, From the days of the Apostles 
there have been doubtful and difficult questions 
upon which no authoritative direction has been 
granted. From the days of the Apostles a dis- 
tinction has been drawn between the things of 
doctrine that are essential and the things that are 
not essential. The difficulty in every age has been 
to draw this line of distinction with wisdom and 
charity. Christian zeal is ever ready to include 
among essentials a larger range of Christian 
doctrine. The enthusiast ip slow to ^lieve that 

w 

any cherished opinion can be otherwise than 
^cessary. He is so filled * with ardour to press 

' Preached in Westminster Abbey, Trinity Sunday, May 28, 1899. 
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on towards perfection that he is dissatisfied with 
the slower apprehension, or the more questioning 
judgment of his brother. Hi^wants not simplicity, 
but completeness. 

It is a fittle more than 250 years ago that the 
most famous of English preachers, and oue of the 
greatest of her divines, published his celebi^ted 
discourse entitled "The Liberty of Prophesying, 
showing the unreasonableness of prescribing to 
other men’s faith, and the iniquity of persecuting 
different opinions.” Jeremy Taylor wrote his famous 
plea for Toleration in the year 1647, when, sheltering 
as an exile from the English Church “in the great 
storm wh^ch hath dasht the vessell of the Church all 
in pieces, he had been cast upon the coast of Wales,” 
Long after that great storm spent itself, the voice 
that then pleaded the cause of freedom and of charity 
deserves to be heard and honoured in our Church. 

It was a time when Presbyterian was in conflict 
with Independent, and Independent with Pres- 
byterian ; and both were in league to compass the 
destruction of the Church. It was an age when 
Calvinist denounced Arminian, and Arminian de- 
nounced Calvinist ; when the fanaticism of partisan- 
ship had roused religious passions to madness ; the 
Anabaptist, the Papist, were assailed with pitiless 
fury and contempt and scorn. 

It was at such an epoch that Jeremy Tayl^^ 
spoke. It was not diversity of opinion that caused 
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the but want of charity and breadth of 

mib^ But every opinion was made an article of 
il^th, and eveiy article a ground of quarrel ; every 
^fuarrel made a faction, every faction was zealous, and 
claimed for itself alone the complete*^ knowledge, 
of the Will of God. He saw in front of him 
only useless and prolonged conflict between those 
who thought they loved not God except they hated 
their brother. He was the spokesman for the 
freedom of the Church to which we belong, when he 
proclaimed the Apostles’ Creed to be the summary 
of those doctrines that alone are necessary for 
Christian salvation. It was at that time a bold and 
courageous — it is at all times of religious /erment a 
needful and salutary — duty to remind the servants 
of the Church that faith is no mere intellectual 
assent to certain views, and that the excellence of 
faith consists not in the number and variety of 
the propositions which it unhesitatingly absorbs, 
embraces, and mechanically repeats. Christian 
faith, pleaded Taylor, was after all summed up 
in personal acceptance of Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. We are bound, he said, to believe all 
which we know our Great Master hath taught ; but 
salvation is promised to the explicit belief of those 
simple Articles which des^yibe the great verities of 
Christian Gospel “ which have in them the indeare- 
ments of our services, or the support of our con- 
fldence, or the satisfaction of our hopes, such as 
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are, Jesus Chjcist the Son of the Living the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection of Jesus, forgivenesrof 
sins by His blood. Resurrection of the Dead, 

Life Eternal.” 

But he protested against the tendency to make 
human deductions from the Creed te^ of com- 
munion. Such deductions" mhy be lawful and 
true ; but they were not fit to be pressed on others 
as an Article of Faith. “ The Church hath power,” 
he said, “ to intend our faith, but not to extend it ; 
to make our belief more evident, but not more large 
and comprehensive, wider and more complicated.” 
He repudiates the suggestion that “the Church by 
declaring* an Article can make that to be necessary 
which before was not necessary ; ... by so doing,” 
he cries, “ahe makes the narrow way to heaven 
narrower, and chalks out one path more to the 
devil than he had before. And, after all, truth is 
not made by a majority at a Council, nor assured 
by any preponderance of votes.” 

Men and women with a brief span of life, with 
the needs and duties of daily toil, with the cares of 
family and the sorrows of bereavement, anc^** fears 
and troubles that invade our earthly home, need 
the support of a faith that- will not mystify and 
bewilder, that will not waver and fail, but will 
support and inspire and comfort. " That is no creed 
for us to live by,” men cry, “about whi<!li dcrctar**, 
wrangle, and over which controversies i%e.” It 
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must be not a theory, nor a fancy, but something 
as broad as life, simple as daylight, true as love. 

It is, I fancy, some unconscious echo of this 
feeling that many an English Churchman hears in 
the recesses of his inner soul, as the Christian year 
• passes from the commemoration of the Gospel 
narrative, from the anniversary of the Whit-Sunday 
Birthday of our Church, to the festival of Trinity 
Sunday and the commemoration of the doctrine of 
the Creed. “ Doubtless there be those that count 
it a bondage to fix a belief.” There be some who 
have an indolent dislike of thought, a dread of 
personal responsibility, a fear of being on the 
wrong side, or of thinking something that is not 
orthodox. But there is an honest abhorrence of 
mere argumentative controversy. There must be 
few clergymen who can undertake to discourse on 
.the subject of the Holy Trinity without being 
conscious of the grave difficulties that beset their 
path. Only ignorance or vast erudition could 
make' them speak glibly upon such mysteries, and 
discourse freely in the language of ordinary speech 
upon human endeavours to state the inferences 
derived from Holy Scripture respecting the Being 
and Persons of the Blessed Trinity. The glory of 
our historic faith embodied in the Apostles’ jmd 
the Nicene Symbols has been sadly overshadowed in 
public opinion by the difficulties of the Athanasian 
Creed. The usage of the Prayer-Book has in this 
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respect laid a heavy burden upon the tender 
conscience. The symbol entitled the Athanasian 
Creed has preserved a controversial expansion of 
belief in technical terms, many of which are no 
longer intelligible except to students of Church 
controversies in early centuries. It has long been 
to many sincere Churchmen a grievance more 
grievous than details of ritual excess, that they 
should be called upon to recite what they could not 
comprehend, and endorse its unintelligible terms 
with an anathema which, explain it as we may, 
Christian charity condemns. 

It is not my purpose to discuss a well-worn 
subject. »But there is no harm done in the frank 
avowal that the clergy are not universally in favour 
of the public recitation _ which the Rubric of the 
Prayer-Book requires. A creed which is not a 
Catholic creed is no symbol of universal communion. 
A creed expressed in terms of abstruse controversy 
is unsuited for frequent popular usage. An anathema 
at the end of a creed is an anachronism which is as 
little suited for modem Christian usage as a Psalm 
of imprecation, and breathes a spirit which we would 
fain hope is foreign to the Christian thought of our 
day and alien to the spirit of the Liturgy. For the 
trulsh of the Articles contained in that creed we 
may be, like Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ most heartily 
persuaded”; and yet, like Bishop Jeremy Tayler,, 
we none of us dare say that all who are not thus 
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heartily persuaded are necessarily, according to the 
literal meaning of the clause, irrevocably lost. 

The illustration which the history of the 
Athanasian Creed affords is one upon which we 
should do well to reflect. How few devout adherents 
of our Church could venture upon the statement of 
the orthodox position concerning the mysterious 
subjects contained in that Athanasian Symbol. 
They would fall into Sabellianism on the one 
hand, into Tri theism on the other. They would 
show themselves Apoliinarian heretics one moment, 
Eutychians the next. However ready to repeat 
the Creed, ex animo, it is impossible that they can 
interpret it without careful study of the controversies 
to which the clauses make allusion. It is well, 
therefore, and fortunate on every account, that this 
Symbol is not the layman^s creed ; it is no test of 
his Churchmanship ; it is to him an honoured 
historical document warning against the errors 
of old time, recalling the triumphs of militant 
orthodoxy. And yet the burden of it lies sore 
and heavy upon the minds of many, not least upon 
the minds of the young, the anxious searchers after 
truth, the tender consciences of men. It is one of 
the obstacles that make men disindined to offer 
themselves for Holy Orders ; it is one of the 
grievances over which the dumb multitudes of 
. d^out laity make silent protest In doing so they 
cast no slur upon the venerable document itself, no 
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irreverence tow^urds the holy men of old. But 4 t is 
practically impossible for the ordinary Churchman 
not to suppose that this Creed constitutes an 
addition to the faith contained in Holy Scripture. 
It is impossible for the ordinary layman not to 
suppose that the literal explanation of the r*fords 
implies a condemnation of the orthodox-; Eastern 
Churches and of the numerous other religious bodies 
who have never accepted this Creed. 

It is impossible for a clergyman to be ignorant 
of the widely, deeply spread feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion. He himself may have studied the history of 
the Church Councils ; he may be well acquainted 
with the, sharp antithetical precision of Latin 
dogmatics ; he may be familiar with the anathemas 
that round off the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of the 
creeds that rival Councils hurled at opposing parties. 
He may know all this ; he may feel convinced of 
tne certain Scripture warrant that, as the Eighth 
Article affirms, may be invoked on behalf of this as 
of the other creeds. But he cannot loyally dissociate 
himself from the feeling of the laity to whom and 
for whom he ministers ; he cannot truthfully assert 
that the use of the Creed is any pledge of Christian 
unity or a Catholic symbol of primitive antiquity ; 
he cannot think it wise or reasonable to expect 
large congregations of yokels in the country, of 
dockers, of miners, of the poor in our cify sluqjs, 
to join in the language which to them is completely 
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unintelligible, and to expect them to Regard its 
repetition as edifying, directing, and strengthening. 

In a service which, to the glory of our Church, is 
entitled the Book of Common Prayer, it is to the 
minds of many of us a misfortune that ^o technical 
and difficult a document should be enjoined for 
public recitation as an alternative to the Apostles’ 
Creed. It is enjoined ; and the injunction is doubt- 
less obeyed. I believe a direction of a different 
kind — not removing it from the Prayer-Book, any 
more than the Thirty-nine Articles, but dispensing 
with its public usage — would be welcomed as a relief 
to the conscience by the great mass of thoughtful 
laity, and would be a relief, in the discharge of their 
public ministrations, to a large proportion of the 
clergy. It would not remove any doctrinal land-^ 
mark from dur documents. It would not constitute 
any departure from primitive custom. It would 
remove a cause of soreness and division ; it would 
substitute simplicity for abstruseness ; it would 
promote unity and joy of worship. Let each man 
be persuaded in his own mind. But if there be no 
sacrifice of truth, no loss of historic continuity, let 
us not be slow to promote peace and to remove a 
stumbling-block from the path of brethren. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the only necessary symbol 
of Christian communion. It contains implicitly all 
the other articles of the faith ; and, as Bishop 
Taylor said in the book I have already quoted 
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from, “ if is better the implication should continue 
than that by an explication the Church should be 
troubled with questions and uncertain determina- 
tions, and factions enkindled, and animosities set on 
foot, and nfbn’s souls endangered." 

On the festival of Trinity Sunday we are all really 
united, not in the abstruse and technical phrases 
of polemical controversy, of the Athanasian Creed, 
but in the freedom and simplicity of the Baptismal 
Creed, as the standard of positive Christian truth 
and the pledge of wise toleration, as the epitome of 
Scriptural doctrine. A man may humbly confess his 
failure to state in logical terms his conception of 
the relations of the Divine Persons of the Holy 
Trinity that have been revealed to us in our 
Saviour ; and yet, without being able to explain it, 
he may be conscious of the direct a'ppeal to his 
experience which this belief in the Holy Trinity 
makes, its inspiring influence upon his spiritual life. 
There is no thought so precious ; none that as it 
were so brings God into our lives at every moment, 
and brings before our vision the power and the love. 

We believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth. If our vision of the universe 
has been magnified and enlarged, for instance, 
during the period of* the long and noble life of 
our gracious Sovereign, it has served, at least, to 
banish the false gods of chaos and chance from our 
conception of the origin of the universe. Harmony 
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and order, grbwth and progres^areite laws 
are seen to pervade all, and Expound the presencer 
of a Personal Will. Not only Power, but Reason^ 
stands behind the curtain of sense. Law and' 
miracle pass into one another, and with one voice 
speak of God. And as we rise to a nobler con- 
ception of the Creator, we learn even in the lesson- 
book of Nature to trust the goodness and perfection 
of the Person who has ordered all. From the tiniest 
speck of dust to the vastest sun that rolls In the 
ocean of aethereal space, He has ordered all His 
laws govern the speck equally with the planet. We 
believe in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord. If 
our sympathy with our fellow-men be infinitely ex- 
tended, and men have learned to think with pity of 
the sorrows and the pain, the sin and the vice, of 
their fellow-creatures as they never did before, it is 
as it were a fresh ray from heaven that has come to 
us from the teaching of Him who went about doing 
good, who died for sin, who told us that He and 
the Father were one, and that the works of love 
which He wrought were the works of His heavenly 
Father. He has not left us comfortless ; God in 
Christ meets us upon earth, in the love of the Son, 
in the sacrifice of the Cross, in the power of the 
Resurrection. He has spokeSi hope and love, peace 
and joy. We believe in ^ Holy Ghost, and in 
consequence that there is a Holy Catholic Church, 
that there is a Communion of Saints, a true for- 
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oC ‘eternal life. Men 
E^ve liqgun to real^ th^ presence of a Divine 
Po?^ in ’the world around them as well as in the 
Church. If there be spiritual power in the gifts of 
re^cMi, of poetry, and of art, if there be prioress in 
civilisation, if growth in the formation of better 
Christian opinion, if any vikue in self-sacrifice of 
the n^sion-field and the hospital, if any nobility in 
the conflict with impurity and intemperance, it is 
the presence of the Holy Spirit who is doing the 
mightier works. The conscience of mankind re- 
sponds to the witness of the Divine Spirit, that our 
God is in the universe, in history, and in the heart. 

■My friepds, our knowledge may be imperfect and 
fragmentary. Yet there is that in the experience of 
.life, and in the teaching of Scripture, which impresses 
upon us the great facts thus set forth in the 
.-Baptismal Creed. We believe in the Holy Trinity, 
but it is no belief in some philosophical axiom or 
in some scientific discovery ; it is the belief that, with 
all its infirmity of expression, we have found God 
in the world, and trusted Him, found Him and 
learned His love. His wisdom, and His power ; the 
Creator of the universe, the Redeemer of mankind, 
the Author of all goodness and grace. 

There are many things in the wide range of 
Christian thought and historic doctrine that are in- 
different, that are doubtful. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. But the grea| central 
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facts that constitute the Apostles’ Creed 'enter into 
the very law of our being ; they interpret to us some- 
thing of the mysteries of life and deaths Having 
this belief, it behoves us to use our Christian freedom, 
and exercise the Christian charity. 
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STRENGTH AND LOVE’ 


‘ ‘ Quit you like men, be strong. Let all that ye do be done in love. ” 
I Corinthians xvi. 13, 14. 

It is with these words of exhortation that St, Paul 
practically; closes the first famous letter to the 
Church of Corinth. He had dealt, in the course of 
it, with many difficulties ; he had reproved it for 
divisions and party spirit ; he had spoken sternly 
against moral disorders ; he had reasoned against 
grave doctrinal errors ; he had expostulated with 
the lack of discipline and decorum. And now, 
before the last personal salutations are penned, he 
gives the last few closing sentences of practical 
advice. Here, as it were, are maxims of Church 
life and discipline. Here is the epitome of the 
principles requisite for the true health of the 
corporate body. 

AvBpi^icrdey “ quit you like men ” ; Kparaiovcrdet 

o 

1 Preached in Clifton Parish Church, Bristol, on Tue^y morning, 
^October 13, 1903. 
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" be strong ** ; irdvra vfi&v h> yevio'da, " let 

all that ye do be done in love.” 

Strength and love, manliness and tenderness : 
that is the Apostolic injunction. And whetheif^>|^' 
the Church of Corinth in the first ceritury, 
the Church of England in the b^inning of the 
twentieth century, there is the same need for St. 
Paul’s words. Troubles and difficulties have a 
knack of reproducing themselves in every age. The 
causes lie deep-seated in a region which is strangely 
unaltered. Civilisation wears a different aspect. 
Men and women are wholly changed in all that 
concerns the externals of society ; but their hearts 
are the same, their follies are the same, their 
temptations are the same. 

This exhortation to robust and courageous vigour 
coupled wit& personal forbearance and gentleness, is 
at all times deserving of the faithful Churchman’s 
observance ; yet, above all, at periods of strong 
feeling and varied activity. The appeal to sentiment 
is a continual menace to our robustness; the call 
to persistent activity a continual menace to our 
gentleness, , 

There has been no epoch in the history of the 
Church at which there have not been apparent very 
different currents of thoughf and policy which have 
never wholly amalgamated. ,They are inherent in| 
tfee differences of character and of education whichi 
no processes of argument or persuasion, no discipline/ 
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of study or leamid|g, will ever eradicate.* Unity* 
would be purchased at a fatal cost to the life of the 
Church by the obliteration of these differences. 
Men identify themselves with causes, they cluster 
round leaders, they unite in promoting changes and 
reforms. This very process furnishes a security for 
freedom, and tends to comprehensiveness. Liberty 
of thought, variety of expression, faithfulness of 
utterance, these are the safeguards of Church life. 
It would be a disastrous day for the Church if it 
ever became identified with one party or with one 
shade of opinion. Uniformity would be won, but 
things more precious would be lost, and the Church 
cannot afford to lose them. You cannot afford to 
strike off from the roll of the teachers of your 
Church either Cranmer or Andrewes, either Hooker 
or Cosin, either Jeremy Taylor or Butler or William 
Law, either Simeon or Keble or Maurice. 

No, we want them all. Nevertheless, at any 
moment and at any juncture, to say as much and 
to act in that spirit, may make its demand upon the 
true courage and the loving generosity of the 
members of our Church. “ Quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all that ye do be done in love.” 

There is in the present day a subtle form of 
emptation which presents itself to kind-hearted and 
ininstructed members of our Church. Why preserve 
he barriers of old time ? Why not discafd the tdd 
brmulae and start afresh with more mod^p philo- 
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sophy and on more scientific lines ? Or, again, why 
retain the national restrictions of your faith, when 
you can make terms with a Catholicity which admits 
no variableness, and is prepared to welcome all ? ' 

Cosmopolitanism is a fine -sounding name, but 
mankind has not yet attained to it. Distinctions 
of nationality go down to the very roots of life. 
History cannot be torn up by impulses of amiability. 
Irresponsible rhetoric can disregard the teaching of 
centuries. The strong stream of 1900 years of 
Church life requires high banks. Destroy the banks, 
and the mighty river spreads over the country, 
shallow, sluggish, and self-destructive. The cry for 
a creedless religion, and for Christianity without 
doctrine, may be popular with the ignorant. But 
teaching, wl^en it becomes systematic, is doctrine ; 
and the epitome of the objects of our belief is creed. 
Religion without doctrine is superficial sentiment, 
fed on phrases and ending in atheism. “ Quit you 
like men and be strong.” There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in the historic substance of your faith, 
if only it be commended by a spirit of love. 

There are others to whom the idea of reunion 

i 

with Rome offers the bright picture of a reconciled 
Christendom, They can |ee no harm. They 
suppose the differences are merely political on one 
side, or a matter of words on the other. God forbid 
that we should judge in any harshness a sentiment 
that we may honestly believe is prompted by generous 
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and noble impulse. But Roman Catholicism is no 
synonym for Catholicity. Reunion with Rome 
spells absorption into Rome. It would mean the 
surrender of English religious independence. It 
would be tfie repudiation of the English Reformation 
policy. It would restore the abuses of superstition 
from which our forefathers purified the Church. It 
would dethrone Holy Scripture from its supreme 
position in our religious life as the sole basis of 
doctrine and Church government. The policy of 
the Church of England is not reconstruction, nor 
surrender, but reformation ; and it will be an ill day 
when the Church decides that reformation is no 
longer needed. She makes no claim to infallibility, 
she makes no boast of perfection ; she believes in 
the necessity of progress, she believes in the possi- 
bility of improvement ; and in that belief and for 
that end her members, God grant it, shall continue 
to co-operate, playing the man for their country 
and their faith, being strong in loyalty, yet doing 
all in the spirit of love. 

This determination to uphold the historic position 
of the Church without surrender to partisans on the 
one side or the other, taxes at once the resolution 
and the endurance of her sons. The movement 
within the Church is altogether too slow to please 
impetuous spirits, it is too comprehensive and tolerant 
to gratify any party, and yet it is so contiguous ^d 
unceasing a movement that it terrifies the uninquiring 
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and the ^Ifiah) who do not understand the time nor 
have aympatby witih the people’s needs. 

“^it you like men and be strong." It is th%, 
nation that needs the Church’s strength and coura^^'^ 
Let all ibe done In love. It is the nation that nee(ft 
the tenderness and loving- kindness of a devoted 
Chuseh. It is the heart of the nation that yearns 
for the Spirit of Christ, for the power of His Gospel. 
"We of the Church of England,’’ said Bishop 
Creighton, on a memorable occasion, “ are in close 
touch with the vigorous life of a free people. The 
great work which God has assigned to us is to labour 
for, and with, and through that people. To wish to 
abandon such a work seems to me littlg short of 
treachery, to hope to replace it by a cosmopoltJan- 
mission seems to me more than folly.” 

In love to the people, in devotion to their life, the 
Church spends its best strength. Beauty of worship, 
gifts of art, glory of music, riches of offerings, 
splendour of architecture — yes, these have their 
place, while they are part of the Chilrch’s manliness 
and strength. They must be no substitute for the 
offering of life, or the ministration to the living souls, 
.^stheticism is the terrible test of a rising or a 
falling faith. As the dedication of the high gifts of 
beauty and art, it may be a'sip of strength j as a 
demonstration of ecclesiastical splendour or the parade 
of ^personal vanity, it may be a sign of decay and 
corruption. “ Let all that ye do be done in love." 
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And if tSe wealth that i« poured out iii m^fhle |hd 
in flowers be not doubled by the stream that |he5 
forth to spread the Gospel to the poor, tb^e is a 
lack in that strength and robustness which sihould 
‘fuide the *cQmmon sense and direct the charity of 
our day, and hallow the responsibility for blrthly 
possession and power. For the people*— for the 
brethren's sake — there is the sphere of the great 
Church’s work ; and with every ^ear the task 
becomes more tremendous, more heroic. 

And ever and anon, some wave of excitement 
and passion comes, and threatens to nullify the best 
efforts of the Church’s devotion. Some fanaticism, 
some igijorance, some self-will, some uncalled-for 
caprice, throws into antagonism the best elements of 
our Church life. How shall I term them? — the 
element supplied by the devout Catholic Churchman 
and that supplied by the sturdy Protestant Church- 
man. And we need them both. They are almost 
wholly antipathetic, and yet they are both members 
of the same Church, both servants of the same Lord, 
both communicants at the same Holy Sacrament, 
both moved by the same spirit of righteousness. 
They will never coalesce, they will never wholly under- 
stand one another. They are essential to the full life 
of the Church of England. The two elemttits in the 
Church’s life have “maintained a high average of 
practical Christianity.” It has not been the pre- 
eminence of the one or of the other that th<3 Christian 
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influence of the English Churchman, simple in its 
adherence to prayer, to Scripture, and to the Prayer- 
Book, has been strong and manly. 

There is room for both elements in the work of 
the Church. Work harmonises many wfio by their 
words are unable to come together. Quit you like 
men and be strong, strong in maintaining the historic 
continuity of our Church from the days of the 
Apostles, strong in contending for its absolute in- 
dependence. 

We take our own line. It is one of robust 
common sense, it is one of charity, 

“ In these our doings," says the Prayer-Book 
Preface, “ we condemn no other nations, nor, prescribe 
anything but for our own people only. For we 
think it convenient that every country should use 
such ceremonies as they shall think best to the 
setting forth of God’s honour and glory, and to the 
reducing of the people to a most perfect and godly 
living, without error or superstition ; and that they 
should put away other things, which from time to 
time they perceive to be most abused, as in men’s 
ordinances it often chanceth diversely in divers 
countries.” 

It is this spirit of resolute independence' — on 
behalf both of truth of doctrine and of the service of 
the people — ^which, I pray God, we shall maintain 
untp the end, and in the very temper of our Prayer- 
Book. with tolerance, diernitv. and con^d^tion. 
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The Protestant element will not wish to exclude 
the Catholic when he realises that the fundamental' 
articles of the Church’s faith were the same both 
before and^ after the Reformation, save that the 
accretions of mediaeval and Roman tradition were 
then abandoned. The Catholic will treat the 
Protestant more tolerantly when he realises that the 
object against which the protest is made is not a 
Church, but the errors of a Church ; and against 
those errors it is needful still to protest. 

Quit you like men and be strong. There is 
more to be done for Christ and for His people than 
denounce Romanism and hunt for heresy. There is 
more to be done than to cry here on this side and 
there on that, “We alone have the whole Gospel,” 
“ We alone represent the sound Church.” The 
whole Gospel is not in any one human hand, nor 
does any one particular shade contain the brightness 
of the glory of the Body of Christ. Our very zeal 
may become exclusiveness ; the intensity of devotion 
may make us ignorant of the presence of fellow- 
worshippers who kneel by our side. Knowledge 
grows, and with it love ; the work widens, and with 
it love. 

And as we look around and see the multitudes of 
our great cities unshepjierded and unfed, we discern 
the true object of the Church’s energy. We hear 
the anxious questionings of inquirers who, amidithe 
upheaval of old-world science and the inrush of new 
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thoughts,' new philosophies, ask whether the Church 
has still a message for the poor and the destitute ; 
whether the Christ is still the Saviour of the people^ 
whether the mind of the Church keeps paa with the 
mind of the country. ’’ 

For manly strength, for fearless courage, let us 
pray, in the unceasing endeavour to unfold the 
widening truths of the Christian Church. But in 
zeal and fearless courage, in conflict with keen half- 
truths and dull indifference, in answer to sharp 
criticism and fierce reproach, let all that we do be 
done in love. 



XXII 

ON RITES AND CEREMONIES^ 


“ In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircum 
cision ; but faith that worketh by love.” — Galatians v. 6. 

I HAD originally intended, in preaching to you to- 
night, to continue the series of sermons in which 1 
have already in this Diocese, here and in othei 
places, spoken about the Church, the Holy 
Sacraments, the Invocation of Saints,* and similar 
topics. My time, however, of work amongst you, 
short though it has been, is drawing to a close 
and opportunities like the present will not recur. 
In speaking to you, I have taken as my text St 
PauFs words. For there can be no manner of doubt 
that the spirit in which he faced the first ecclesiastical 
agitation that shook the Church of Christ is the 
spirit for which we as members of Christ should 
continually pray. 

“ Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision.” By comparison with that <irhicb was 

^ Pratu^ied in Exeto: Cathedral, March 23, 1903 (Farevt^l Sermon), 
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all-important, these questions of restraint and liberty 
sank into insignificance. ' Nevertheless, these questions 
0 are constantly with us, and from time to time come 
into extraordinary prominence. The mind of the 
people is not always fed by the soberest counsels, 
twr made acquainted with the essential principles. 
Very few of us have taken the trouble to read care- 
fully the Prefaces to our Prayer-Books. Yet no- 
where will you find a more dignified and satisfactory 
statement of the Church of England’s attitude 
towards the vexed questions of rites and ceremonies, 
forms of worship, and the reasons for retaining some 
and abandoning others. 

I suppose one of the commonest mistakes we 
are all of us inclined to make is to put alf rites *‘,nd 
ceremonies upon the same level. One man says, 
we have gotc beyond rites and ceremonies, we want 
a wholly spiritual religion. Another man says, 
whatever the Church Catholic has had, that "fS 
essential. A little history and a little comrabn 
sense and a continual study of the New Testament 
form the best corrective to these exaggerattortft. 
Forms, worship, ceremonies, and ritual dififer im- 
mensely from one another. And the Church of 
England, true to her liberty and her Scriptural 
character, claims the right «- of determining and 
authorising her own rites and ceremonies. Holding 
fast the standard of Holy Scripture, she preserves 
the'^ usages of antiquity, provided they are not 
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contrary tto Holy Scripture, provided tiiat, in the 
experience of history, they have not led to super- 
stition and erroneous teaching. Her principles cut 
the ground from under the feet of those who pre- 
tend that 4:he spirit of religion can be maintained 
without the forms and helps of worship. She will 
not surrender her historic lineage. Her principles 
cut the ground from under the feet of those who 
claim that whatever rite was in use in the west 
of Europe before the Reformation ought to be 
renovated in our Church, She will not surrender 
her essential freedom. 

Our Lord’s own life and example have set a 
Divine seal upon both private and public prayer. 
His own* words have laid down the fundamental 
ritual in the case of the two Sacraments which 
He Himself ordained. Rites such %s those of 
Confirmation and Ordination have their warrant 
In the Apostolic writings. Their simple and 
solemn ceremonial, following Apostolic sanction, 
has commended itself, though with many varieties 
of usage, in different countries, to the reason and 
reverence of every age of Christendom. These, 
and others which I need not particularise, were 
carefully preserved by our Church, because they 
were in accord with# Scripture, and because they 
corresponded to the conscience and reason of 
successive generations. There were countless rites 
and ceremonies which were done av^y with," 
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e»lher beeause they were connected with 
and erroneous forms of worship, like the Invocalfons 
of Saints, and the Devotions before Images, or with 
the mediaeval and superstitious doctrines about 
Purgatory and the deliverance of the ^ soul from 
hideous tortures by the saying of Masses. 

But while many things were removed, many 
wete retained, ancient in usage, simple and dignified 
in character and symbolism, promoting the beauty 
of worship and preserving unbroken the link of 
communion with our ancestors, and with their 
ancestors in the lineage of the Church of Christ 

There are some things in ritual, then, which are 
Scriptural and necessary ; there are other things 
which are not Scriptural, but which are anci'^nt in 
origin, and held expedient and lawful by the Church 
of England'; there are some things which are 
mediaeval in origin and not inexpedient, and de- 
clared lawful by the Church of England ; there are 
some things which are lawful, but not always 
expedient ; there are other things* '^hjli(^ are not 
essential, which are not ancient, and lawful. 
Take, for instance, a disputed rrilttei^ that of 
Incense. You are told it was tfsSsd , by the 
Catholic Church, and that, until it is recovered, the 
Church of England is suffering from disabilities and 
defects. You look closer into the matter ; you find 
it was not used in the time of the Apostles nor in 
‘ the first four centuries ; you find ^n those days k 
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was , flouted by Christian writers because it was 
associated with idolatrous sacrifices ; you find that 
seven or eight centuries passed before it was intro- 
duced ; you find that it was discontinued by our 
Church at the time of the Reformation, and neither 
Court of Law nor finding of Archbishop has given 
it the slightest support as a part of our Prayer-Book 
worship. It may, in the opinion of some, be fair 
to look on, and, though somewhat dramatic, it 
admits of an elevating interpretation. But its very 
symbolism is uncertain and variously explained, 
and its necessity cannot be defended. For such 
things are not essentials ; the Catholicity of the 
Church does not turn upon the secondary exter- 
nalisms of worship. There is nothing in it wrong, 
nor in itself superstitious. But it is jiot retained 
as part of our English Church ceremonial. It 
was probably drppped by our forefathers, at a 
time of sensitiverubss, on account of its association 
with the ceremoiiies that presented the idea of 
Transubstantiatio/i. This is an instance of a rite 
whose modern inti^oduction in our Church violates the 
law of charity and the rule of discipline ; for while 
it is flatly opposed to authority, it is no less 
repugnant to the wishes of the great mass of 
English worshipders. 

There are otfier things which are not essential, 
and upon which; each person must act according* to 
his own discretion. The Church gf England, like 

s 
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the Primitive Church, has laid down no rules upon 
the subject of Fasting Communion. You hear it 
largely and extensively inculcated ; but it is not a 
law of our Church, and the inculcation of it may 
easily be carried too far, as if there were some 
special virtue in it, or as if there was anything 
defiling in the food which God has blessed for man’s 
use. It is an instance of the way in which the 
right endeavour to avoid an irreverent or indolent 
spirit of reception may be exaggerated into a burden 
and a superstition. Its excessive advocacy tends 
nowadays to diminish the glorious and central idea of 
fellowship in communion, and to impair the value 
of our opportunities to come together, old and young, 
rich and poor, healthy and infirm, those who live 
near and tho^se who come from a distance. 

The exaggeration of the right English use and 
the reverent English observance of a thing of value 
and importance is found in the case of Confession. 
The first exhortation in the Communion Service 
shows you clearly that Confession is left by the 
Church of England to the discretion of individuals. 
It is not imposed as a duty ; it is not required as a 
necessity. The Bishops at the Pan-Anglican Con- 
ference twenty-five years ago spoke quite definitely 
upon this subject ; and we shall not recede from 
their position. These were their words : “ In the 
master of Confession the Churches of the Anglican 
Communion hold fast those principles which are set 
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forth in ftie Holy Scriptures, which were professed 
by the Primitive Church, and which were reaffirmed 
at the English Reformation ; and it is their deliberate 
opinion that no minister of the Church is authorised 
to require Trom those who may resort to him to 
open their grief a particular or detailed enumeration 
of all their sins, or to require private Confession 
previous to receiving the Holy Communion, or to 
enjoin or even encourage the practice of habitual 
confession to a Priest, or to teach that such practice 
of habitual confession, or the being subject to what 
has been termed the direction of a Priest, is a con- 
dition of attaining to the highest spiritual life. At 
the same time your Committee are not to be under- 
stood as desiring to limit in any way the provision 
made in the Book of Common Prayer for the relief 
of troubled consciences.” 

I have read you that extract in order to remind 
you of the just liberties in which we stand, preserv- 
ing the use of a custom which, when employed as 
the Prayer-Book directs, may be and is abundantly 
blessed. The English use may be different from 
what some yvould prefer. It as certainly differs 
from the Roman, as it certainly sanctions and 
authorises and commends a godly custom for the 
benefit of troubled consHences. 

In leaving this subject, let me exhort you to 
maintain what you have received in this place of tbe 
beauty and the dignity of worship. Ritual should 

S 2 
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never be neglected. In itself it availetli nothing. 
But it is the means whereby the reverence of the 
many may be directed towards true devotion. We 
none of us find worship easy ; we all need the 
assistance of earthly means. The grancf'and simple 
dignity of Cathedral service has ministered to many 
a humble, pious soul, and supplied the blessed 
instrument of sustained adoration which will rank 
among the holiest, happiest moments in the lives of 
sin-wearied and sorrow-burdened men and women, 
privileged to pray and praise in a building such as 
this. 

Let me, however, pass from the thought of the 
earthly helps, the rare external privileges pf worship, 
and the aids to habitual devotion ; let us lurn to 
the thought of that which, in Christian life and hj 
the requisites of Christian duty, remains indisputably 
paramount. “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.” Faith which worketh by love ; 
Faith which discerns the invisible ; Faith which looks 
beyond the world of striving, suffering, and death ; 
Faith which has learned to know God in the love 
and sacrifice of His Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It is the faith that worketh ; not the faith of 
spasmodic ejaculation, or s^f-satisfied contentment 
of personal spiritual congratulation. It is not the 
fajth of talk, but of action. It is the faith of living, 
healthy, forcible activity on the side of the kingdom 
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of Christ! It is not the faith of Sunday ostentation 
and week-day recklessness of Christian responsibility. * 
Our fellow-men know our faith, not by our words, 
but by our lives. 

It is Ae faith that worketh by love. Love is 
the spirit of its power ; love is the witness of its 
presence. I do not care what men may say in mere 
profession of their religion or of their faith ; unless 
it is found working by love, it is not that w'hich in 
Christ Jesus availeth anything. 

My friends, can we not, far more generally than 
we do, transport into our daily life the faith that 
worketh by love? Look into your calling and 
profession ; open the doors of your homes ; visit the 
market and shop ; pry into motives and overhear 
the whispered reasons. What is it that rules ? Is it 
selfishness that worketh by temper? is it greediness 
that worketh by guile? is it envy that worketh by 
fraud? is it worldliness that worketh by force? 
And the law of life, the motto of your morality as 
citizens and as Christians, should be “faith that 
worketh by love,” Analyse this Apostolic motto 
and see what it means: — Faith, work, and love. 
Faith without conduct makes the offensive froth of 
cant. Activity without faith is purposeless fussiness, 
the mechanical activity of despair, or the fortunate 
spasm of self-advertisement. Faith without love is 
the material out of which grows the fanaticisnj of 
the bigot and the cruelty of the persecutor, the self- 
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confidence and overweening self-importancfe of the 
Pharisee. Love devoid of faith becomes selfish or 
sensual; when it is devoid of works it becomes 
weak and feebly sentimental, corrupting the 
imagination, enfeebling the will, with sicRly dreams 
of sensationalism. But faith that works by love, the 
faith in Christ that works for Christ in the loving 
spirit of Christ, it is that which transfigures life and 
makes earth heaven, and thrills our common being 
with a foretaste of the better world, with a glimpse 
of the glory of the God of love. 

It is the motto, I am sure, of the best lives that 
are lived in Christendom, of the best lives that 
are lived ii^ Exeter in our very midst. It seems to 
me to contain the profoundest principle of Chiistian 
activity, and to command the deepest secret of^ 
success in the Church of Christ. The one faith, the 
common work, the uniting love in Christ Jesus. 
By its side how insignificant our differences, our 
troubles, our disorders must appear. Fellow-citizens, 
fellow-Christians, brethren of the clergy and laity, 
we stand to-day, as we shall stand hereafter at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, when our work is done and 
the day of reckoning has come. This faith that 
works by love we would teach our children ; it is 
this that should hallow our duties ; it is this that 
should fill us with patience in trial and suffering, 
th%t should inspire us with joy and happiness in 
work and activity for the Lord’s sake. It worketh 
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by love, not by terrorism, nor by violence ; there 
no room for these in the work of Chrik. It wOfketh* 
by love ; mere human machinery and organisation, 
mere functions and duties, are lit up and beautified 
by love. 

My short record of work in your midst is well- 
nigh finished. Very brief, imperfect, and full of 
blemish ; may God pardon it for Christ’s sake ! 
And you — yes, may you forget all save this ; that 
you had for two years a young bishop, the object 
of whose rule in the Diocese was to uphold neither 
party nor section, but, in deep consciousness of 
failure and defect, to strive unceasingly to promote 
“ the faith that worketh by love.” 
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THE LESSON OF LABOUR^ 


“And the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept over him, 
and said, My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof ! And Elisha said unto him, Take bow and arrows : 
and he took unto him bow and arrows. And he said to the king of 
Israel, Put thine hand upon the bow ; and he put his j|iand upon it. 
And Elisha laid his hands upon the king’s hands.” — 2 Kings xiii. 
14-16. 

In those simple, touching words, we read how the 
dying prophet gave his final commission to the 
young king. It is the command for fearless action 
— symbolised in the bow and arrows ; it is the 
assurance of the Lord's blessing — expressed in the 
old prophet's trembling hand laid on the strong 
young man's hand. 

We are met on the evening of the last Sunday 
in the year. It will have been a year, for many 
reasons, memorable in the history of our nation. 
Its blessings, whether of peace or of trouble, have 

f Preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on Sunday, December 28, 1902, 
the day after the funeral of Archbishop Temple. 
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enriched’the people’s inheritance and increased their 
responsibility. 

To many a mind it will be recalled as the year 
in which the King lay in imminent peril of death at 
the end of June, and in which the great Archbishop 
died on the 23rd of December. 

I am asked this evening to speak to you con- 
cerning the strong leader of men, whose funeral 
yesterday brought to this Cathedral so vast a con- 
course of friends and mourners, and occasioned so 
universal a manifestation of profoundest affection 
and honour. 

To-day, steadied in feeling and in faith, 
strengthened by prayer and the Holy Eucharist, 
we can with reverent boldness reflect, not so much 
with sorrow upon the gap that is made in our midst, 
as with thankfulness upon the lessdn which the 
great man’s life imparts, and the treasure which his 
greatness and his goodness have contributed to the 
house of God. 

I come from the West country — from the Devon 
people, in whose hearts seventeen years have not 
effaced the deep impressions traced by the strong 
and loving personality of your Archbishop. Again 
and again, during the past two years, as I have gone 
up and down the Dfocese, I have had the question 
put to me, “ Can you tell us any news about the 
Archbishop ? he was a good and great man.” 
From clergyman and farmer, from squire anfl 
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churchwarden, from peer and jfisherman, lias come 
the same inquiry. They had felt his power and 
known his love, that union of force and feeling so 
supremely his. They knew he understood the land 
in which he had been brought up as a boy ; and 
the beauty of that fair land, with its rich woods and 
red earth, with its deep lanes and brimming streams, 
had from a child filled his soul with a fund of joy 
that never ceased to overflow even in the stress of 
later years, never failed to respond to any echo of 
the home experience. 

The task of a long and strenuous career is over. 
Something more is needed from us than applause ; 
something better than the polished paragraph of 
encomium, or the kindly resuscitation of more or 
less historic tradition. 

There is ^no one in this Cathedral who does not 
feel that the Archbishop’s life and character have 
been a true blessing to the country, a true offering 
to the Church. He has been a champion for liberty 
of religious thought, and suffered for it He was 
foremost in the contest for temperance and purity, 
and, in the fight, contended for the cause and not 
for popularity. 

He strove with unceasing energy to uphold the 
cause of effective religious education in the land, and 
never feared to assert that the foundation of true 
education must be found in its religious faith. 

He laboured, at a time of peculiar difficulty, to 
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allay thfi violence of party spirit, and to reaffirna,', 
while standing between the ranks of ^ger opponents,** 
the distinctive teaching of our English Church as a 
reformed branch of the Catholic Church of Christ. 

He tolled to the very last to impress upon the 
Church at home that her attitude to the mission- 
field must be the test and proof erf her spiritual 
vitality. 

And how has this touched us? How has it 
affected our action and influenced our attitude? 
Have we been silent spectators of his moral 
prowess ? 

Or have we been stirred, in spite of ourselves, 
merely to join in the cry of admiration which is 
drawn from the people’s heart when they see courage, 
persistence, and sincerity ? 

The world — or the Church — has bdisn the arena. 
And the great, strong man has contended, as it were, 
before the thronged rows of the amphitheatre — his 
countrymen applauding, criticising, condemning. 
Well said St. Paul, “For, I think, God hath set 
forth us the apostles last of all, as men doomed to 
death : for we are made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men ” ( i Cor. iv. 9). 

The work of the great chief is the work of thos^ 
whom he leads. THe struggle for liberty of truth, 
for temperance and purity, for the religious teaching 
of the children, for the loyalty to the Church, for the 
spread of the Gospel to the world, is the struggle 
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not of the one, nor of the few, but it belongs to the 
whole household of the Church. 

If the motto of his life was work, then the lesson 
he has bequeathed is work ; and it is work for the 
kingdom of Christ in the world, it is wo^k for the 
causes vital to the spiritual being of the human race. 

Here was the description given of him as a young 
man among his famous Oxford contemporaries sixty 
years ago : — 

There too was one, broad-browed, with open face, 

And frame for toil compacted — him with pride 

A school of Devon from a rural place 

Had sent to stand these chosen ones beside ; 

From childhood trained all hardness to endure, 

And love the things that noble are and pure, 

And think and do the truth, whatever betide. 

With strength to labour, as the strength of ten. 

To ceaseless toil he girt him night and day, 

A native king and ruler among men, 

Ploughman or Premier, born to bear true sway, 

Small or great duty never known to shirk 
He bounded joyously to sternest work : 

Less buoyant others turn to sport and play. 

(J. C. Shairp.) 

You discern there the description of the young 
man. You turn over the pages of two generations ; 
you read, on the day of his funeral, this striking 
confirmation of his early promise Sat. Dec. 

^27,^1902) : — 
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He rose by no arts, but by the force of a character asi 
sterling as it was rugged, of an intellectual activity, vigorous^, 
and untiring to the last, of a stern sense of justice and of 
duty, of a spiritual sincerity and conviction which con- 
quered all 4 nen in the end ... no more faithful follower 
of his Master, none more strenuous in labour, and few more 
sagacious in counsel had ever occupied the chair of St. 
Augustine. 

The same was he from boyhood to old age, with 
the strength and purpose of manhood in the boy, 
with the brightness and gaiety of boyhood in old 
age. 

Yet throughout the full measure of those four- 
score y^ars his hand has not stayed. The work 
that conscience told him it was his duty to do, he 
did, if with mistakes, yet unfalteringly, forcibly, 
nobly, recking not of man’s verdict, buf knowing his 
message to be the word of God to his Church and 
people. 

Time after time, as we heard him speak, it might 
be against the desire, it might be counter to the 
opinions of his audience, yet his sentences fell like 
blows upon an anvil. And when he ceased, it was 
as if you heard the Psalmist speaking in the silence 
the very mind of the man. 

"In God have 1 put my trust, I will not be 
afraid ; what can man do unto me ? ” 

There was his strength : not in the dread of 
men’s tongues, not in the fear of public Criticism, bill 
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in the simple, manly fear of God he lived, seeking to 
do the duty as he discerned it, resolutely and fairly. 
You recall the look, the bearing of the man, as he 
entered and looked round upon some great hall, 
packed with men from floor to roof ; you recall the 
voice, the tone, the ring of conviction, and you are 
glad to have near you the witness of his greatness 
and his strength in the cause of Christ. 

^ It was this deep impression to which a voice was* 
given at the time, six years ago, when he was made 
Primate. The following lines were written in the 
Spectator in January, 1897, under the title of “The 
New Primate ” ; — 

Age as of granite, with a heart of fire, ^ 

Nerve as of iron, strength that cannot tire, 

Hard on himself, to others bluff and bold, 

The great dear Master that we loved of old ! 

Now with a gesture strong, and massive phrasfe 
Like to a boulder of primaeval days ... 

Such is his common talk : on themes more high 
He softens, melts ; a tear is in his eye, 

Till, as it falls, and wets his rugged cheek, 

His voice grows stem ; you shall not think him weak, 

But with himself at war ; the only foe 
He dreads, the fire that throbs too fierce below. 

Only at times, of Christmas, Easter Day, 

He breaks all bounds, he casts ‘the curb away, 

Flings off restraint, and counting not the cost 
Fights for his Lord, a soldier at his post — 

^ oHis Master, as he calls Him, tremblingly. 

The word falls from him with a yearning cry. 
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“ Now* EUsha was fallen sick of his sickne^, 
whereof he died : and Joash the king of Israel ji^ame 
down unto him, and wept over him, and said, My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof! And Elisha said unto him. Take 
bow and arrows : and he took unto him bow and 
arrows. And he said to the king of Israel, Put 
thine hand upon the bow: and he put his hand 
.upon it. And Elisha laid his hands upon the king’s 
hands. And he said. Open the window eastw*ard : 
and he opened it. Then Elisha said. Shoot : and 
he shot. And he said. The Lord’s arrow of victory. 

. . . And he said. Take the arrows : and he took 
them. And he said unto the king of Israel, Strike 
upon the* ground : and he struck thrice, and stayed. 
And the nian of God was wroth with him, and said. 
Thou shouldest have smitten five or six*times ; then 
hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed 
it. . . .” 

My friends, the younger generation draws near, 
and weeps over the leader that can lead no more. 
He has been the bulwark of strong defence ; he has 
touched the conscience of the people, he has recalled 
them to God’s service — a prophet has he been, more 
precious to the nation’s well-being than troops and 
munitions of war, the very “ chariots of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof” 

But will the younger generation take up the 
warfare in the spirit of the old prophet ? will they 
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soon tire and desist ? Have they something more 
than generous appreciation of the strong and the 
good ? have they aught of his power to work, his 
persistent faith, his splendid energy ? God grant it 
may be so, and give us for all time thankful hearts 
for the brave life, bravely spent, bravely given to his 
Master’s glory and his Church and country’s good ! 
thankful hearts ; for such a witness and such a work 
— vouchsafed in such continuance of power and use- 
fulness — have been one of the rare gifts granted to a 
generation, giving it strength, union, and enthusiasm. 
He leaves us the work to be carried on : to a 
generation intent on amusement and pleasure, he 
commits the work. His hands have rested, as it 
were in blessing, on the hands of the younger men. 
Can they carry on the indefatigable work, can they 
continue the' remorseless warfare ? 

Shall they smite thrice, contented with the form, 
and stay ? God forbid ! Nay, may the Lord of the 
Church raise up others to work with the same might, 
and in the same relentless spirit, as unto the Lord 
and not unto man, with the fearless courage and the 
tender love of “ the good, great man.” 

Coleridge’s description of “ the good, great man ” 
was one that the late Archbishop was especially fond 
of quoting. Nor could I find words more appro- 
priate to the conclusion of this fragmentary tribute 
to my late beloved chief ; — 
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What wt)uldsit thou have the good, great man obtain ? 
Place ; titles ; salary ; a gilded chain ; 

A throne of corpses which his sword hath slain ? 
Goodness and greatness are not means but ends. 

Hath he not aiwayc ^trpjisures, always friends, 

The goo(!J great man ? Three ttreg.sures, love, and light, 
And calm thoughts regular as infants \.»:eath ; 

And three firm friends more sure than day uight, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 
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Analysis and Notes by Rev. G. W. Garroo. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

^ THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the Fii*st Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C- 
J. Vaughan. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed, is. 6d. 

NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
^ COMMENTARIES. By Bishop Lightfoot, D.D. 8vo. I2S. 

THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL TO SEVEN CHURCHES 
AND THREE FRIENDS. Translated by Arthur S. Way, 
M.A. Clown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The Epistles of St. Peter — . 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, I. i to II. 17. The Greek 
Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D. D. , D. C. L. , LL. D. 8vo, 6s. 

. THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER (Greek Tex^'. By 
" J. Howard B. Masterman, Principal of the Midland Clergy 
College, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of St. James — 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 2nd^, 
Edition. SyS*. 14s net. 

EXPOSITORY TIMES. — “The most complete edition of St. James in the Eijyg^ish 
language, and the most serviceable for the student of Greek.” 

BOoKMA N . — “ Professor Mayor’s volume in every part of it gives proof that no time 
or labour has been grudged in mastering this mass of literature, and that in appraising it 
he has exercised th^e sound judgment of a thoroughly trained scholar and critic. . . . 
The notes are uniformly characterised by thorough scholarship and unfailing sense. The 
notes resemble rather those of Lightfoot than those of Ellicott. . . . It is a pleasure tc 
welcome a book which does credit to English learning, and which will take, and a 
foremost place in Biblical literature ” , 

SCOTShfMAIV.--** It is a work which sums up many others, and to any one whu 
to make a thorough study of the Epistle of St. James, it will prove indispensable.^' 
EXPOSITOR (Dr. Marcus Dods).—“ Will longremain the commentary 
a storehouse to which all subsequent students of the epistle must be indebted. 

Ifhd Epistles of St. Jolm— 

' THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maomci; Clown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Ri|^ht Rey. Bishop Westcott. 4th Edition. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—-** It contains a new or rather revised text, with remarks 

and helps ; very ooi^Oiis footnotes on the text ; and after eao|| M the chapters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difficult whetuer in ' 

respect of rending or Ideology. . . . Dr. Westoott has accuinulata|wmmd them so much 
matt# that, if not new, was forgotten, or generally unobserved, |n$pas thrown ^ much 
light upon their language, -theolo^V. and characteristics. . ^^Che notes. #iticsd, 
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illustrative, exegeticaJ, which are given beneath the text, are extraordinarily full and 
careful. ♦ . .•They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised Dr, Westcott's 
conimentary on the Gospel. . . There is scarcely a syllable throughout the Epistles 

which is dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation.” 

SA TURDA V REVIEW,— The more we examine this precious volume the more 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon the mind,” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews — 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. F, Rendall. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREV/S. With Notes. By Very 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIMES .— name a-d reputation of the Dean of LlandafF are a better recom- 
mendation than we can give of the Epistle to the Hebrews., the Greet, text, with notes ; 
an edition which represents the results of more than thirty years’ experience in the training 
of students for ordination.” 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek I’ext, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 8 vo. 14s. 

GUARDIAN. — ” In form this is a companion volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John. The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough ; and the volume 
contains a full introduction, followed by the Greek text, with a running commentary, and 
a number of additional notes on verbal and doctrinal points which needed fuller discus- 
sion. . . . His conception of inspiration is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle^ and the additional notes that bear on this point deserve very 
careful studf. The spirit in which the student should approach the perplexing questions 
of Old Testiment criticism could not be better described than it is in the last essay." 

The Book of Revelations — 

THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. Tht Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices by the Rev, Professor H. B. 
SwETR, D.D. 8vo. [/« Me Press. 

THE APOCALYl'SE. A Study. By Archbishop Benson." 
8 vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
Milligan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

These discussions give an interesting and valuable account antJ 
criticism of the present state of theologic^ opinion and research in connection with their 
subject.” 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN.— “ The great merit of the book is the patient and skilful 
way in which it has brought the whole discussion down to the present day. . . , Th'i|^ 
result a volume which many will value highly, and which will not, we think, soon bq, 
superseded. ” * 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, By Very 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC 
APOCALYPSE. By Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D. Crown 
8 VO. 6 s. net. 

THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. '!By W. Alois Wright, Littl)., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo.# 7s. 6d. 
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8vo. los. 6d. 

A brief but aiuthoritativc summary of early ecclesiastical history.*' 
GLASGOW HERALD,—*^ Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
position, and development, and as light and attractive in style as could reasonably be 
expected from the nature of the subject." 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH F^OM THE 
REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT DAY. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Press, 

Owatkin(H. M,)-~SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
, Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

To this edition have been prefixed short accounts of the writers 
from whom the passages are selected. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo, los. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stubbs. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)— TWO DISSERTATIONS. 1 . On 
MONOFENHS GEOS in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“ Constantinopolitan ” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo, 7s. 6d. , 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of Lectures on the^ 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons. (?rown 8vo. 6s. 

Kriiger (Dr. G.)— HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Cr, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 

Lowrie (W.)— CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 
A HANDBOOK TO THE MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Oliphant (T. L. Kington),— ROME AND REFORM, 2 mh, 

8vo. 2 IS. net. 

Simpson (W.)— AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8 vo. 3s. 64 
Sohm (Prof.) — OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated by Miss May Sinclair. With a Preface by -Prof. H. 
M. Gwatkin, M. a. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—'^ It fully deserves the praise given to it by Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin (who contributes a preface to this translation) of beini^ ^neither a meagre 
sketch nor a confused mass of facts, but a masterly outline,' and it really * supplies a 
want,’ as affording to the intelligent reader who has no time or interest in details, a con- 
nected general view of the whole vast field of ecclesiastical history." 

Vayghte (Very Rev. C. J.)— THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 
DAYS. The Church of Jerusalem, j The Church the 
Gentiles. The Ch»rch of the World. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
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OatecMsm of— 

CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P* 
Aldous. Pott 8vo. IS. net. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. Aldous. Pott 

8vo. IS. net. 

A CLJ6S-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon Maclear. Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions, By the Rev. Canon Maclear. 32mo. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Pott 8vo. is. 6d. 

THE BAPTISMAL OFFICE AND THE ORDER OF CON- 
FIRMATION. By the Rev. F. Procter and the Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

Disestablisluuent — 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. Freeman. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND I'lTHES. By the same. 2nd Edition Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CPIURCII DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. ^ 

Dissent in its Relation to — 

DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. Curteis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of— 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited by 
the late Dean Stephens and the Rev. W. Hunt, Litt.D. In 
Eight Volumes. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. 1 . HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST (597-1066). By the Rev. W. Hunt. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE NOR- 
MAN CONQUEST TO.THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD 
1.(1066-1272). By Dean Stephens. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Ready, 

Vol. III. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE^FOUR-^ 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1272- 14I6). 
By the Rev. Canon Capes, sometime Reader of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxfiftd. 7 s» 64 . [Ready, 
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History — continued, 

Vol. IV. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE ACCE^ION OF 
. HENRY VHI. TO THE DEATH OF MARY (1509-1558). 

By Tames Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 7s. 6d. \Ready, 

Vol. VI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCES- 
SION OF CHARLES 1 . TO THE DEATH OF ANNE 
(1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. \Ready, 

In PreparcUion. 

Vol. V. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES 1 . By the Rev. W. H. Frere. 
Vol. VII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. . B7 the* Rev. Canon 
Overton, D.l)., and the Rev. F. ReltoiC 
Vol. VHI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By F. W. Cornish, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. Arthur 
ElwOt. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by Henry Gee, 
B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Cr. 8vo. ir . 6d. 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.— Will be welcomed alike by students and 
by a much wider circle of readers interested in the history of the Church of England. 
For the benefit of the latter alt the Latin pieces have been translated into English. . . . 
It fully deserves the hearty imprimatur of the Bishop of Oxford prefixed to R.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE,— Students of the English Constitution as well as students 
of Church History will find this volume a valuable aid to their researches.” 

SCOTTISH GUARDIAN. — “There is no book in existence that contains so much** 
original material likel)| to prove valuable to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions affecting the English Church.” 

Holy Gommunion — 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 6th 
Edition. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon Maclear. 32mo. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo. 2s. 

Liturgy — 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. 

B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHURCH Q UAR TERL Y REVIEW.—*’ Mr. Macleor’s tex^tuMcs of Bible history 
are so well known that to praise them is unnecessary. He has ah# added to them An 
Introduction, to the Creeds,, which we do not hesitate to calf aiieliiihable. The book 
conusts, it’st, of an historical introduction, occupying 53 phgeiik then an exposition of 
the Twelve articles of the Creed extending to page 299, an appeiio|)c containing texts 
of a considerable number of Creeds, and lastly, three indi(^ as far aiwe have 

tested them, we must pronounce#ery good. . . . Wc may that we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordini^;{)iarochial work.” 
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Liturgy — continues. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THL ARTICLES OF THE 
CHJJRCH OF ENGLAND. By Rer. G. F. MaClear, D.D.. 
and Rev. W. W. Williams. Crown 8vo. ios. 6d. 

The Bishop of Salisbury -it the Church Congrets sqpoke of this as “ a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. — “Theological students and others will find this com- 
prehensive yet concise volume most valuable.” 

GLASGOW HERALD. — “A valuable addition to the well-known series of Theo- 
logical Manuals published by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TIMES. — “Those who are in any way responsible for the training of 
canuidates for Holy Orders must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published.” 

NEW HISTORY OF TtiE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
With a rationhl^ of its Offices on the basis of the former Work by 
Fj^AWCI§ Procter, M-A* Revisea and re-wiitten by Walter 
Howard Frerje, M.A., Priest of the Community of the Resur- 
rection^ Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procter and Rev. Canon 
Maclear. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE ELIZABETHAN PRAYER-BOOK AND ORNAMENTS. 
With an Appendix of Documents. By Henry Gee, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 4th Edition. 
Fetp. 8 VO. 6s. 

Historical and Biographical — 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN 
THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. % Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., 

formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania, 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

The author’s preface says : The one object of these lectures — delivered 
on the Hulsean Foundation in 1894-95 — is to make some slight contribu- 
tion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religious mission of 
England which seems happily characteristic of the present time. ” 

DAILY NEWS. — “ These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case 
for the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
quarters.” 

LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From 
St. Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. Walter Farquhar 
t Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo, The volumes sold 
separately as follows: — Vol. L, 15s. ; Vol. IL, 15s. ; Vol. V., 
15s. ; Vols. VI. and VIL, 30s. ; Vol. VIII., 153. ; Vol. X., 
15s. ; Vol. XL, 155. ; Vol. XIL, 153. 

ATHENAEUM. — “The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interest- 
ing of histories. ” 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Late Lord Bishop of Durham. Bj^his gon, 
the Rev. Arthur Westcott. With Photogravure Portraits* 

^ *2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 17s. n^. 
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BOffeorioal Midi MogaiS^(a^*-<onH>uie(i. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. By his 
Son. * 

" Abridged Edition. In one Vol. 8s. 6d. net. 

CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE; HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By Christ ABEL Coleridge. With Portraits. 8vo. 12 s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTER^ OF AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. 
By E. S. PuRC^L. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. « 

XHJE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, l 833 - 4 S- % 

foEAN Church. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. W. CHURCH, late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo. 4A net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By his Son, Arthur Fenton Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 17s, net. 

EXPOSTTOR.—*^ It is only just to publish the life of a scholar at once so well known 
and so little known as Dr. Hort . . . But all who appreciate his work wish to know more, 
a.nd the two fascinating volumes edited by his son give us the information we seek. They 
reveal to us a man the very antipodes of a dry-as-dust pedant, a man with man 3 interests 
And enthusiasms, a lover of the arts and of nature, an athlete and one of the founders of the 
Alpine Club, a man of restless mind hut always at leisure for the demands of friendship, 
ind finding his truest joy in his own home and family." ^ 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his Son, Frederick Maurice., 
With Portrajjs. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. i6s. 

MEMORIALS. (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s.net. (PART XL) PERSONAL 
AND POLITICAL, 1865-1895. Two Vols.' 25s. net. 

LlFE OF ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT, ARCHBISHOP OP 
Canterbury. By Archbishop Davidson and Wilwaw 
Ben HAM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With 
3rd Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. los. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, date 
Dean of Lincoln, sometime Vicar of Wantage. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMMS.—'* We have a graphic picture of a strong personality, and the example of 
a useful and laborious life. . . . Well put together and excc^ingly inteiestiing to 
Churchmen." 

IN THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others v. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Judgment, Nov. 2i, 1890. 2nd Ediriott. 8vc»^ : 2s. net. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBORY ON RESERVATION 
^ UF THE SACRAMENT. Lamb^b Palace, May 1,^1900. 

8vo. Sewed, is. net. 

t 
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Bist^cal and Bti0rai^eal-r^<»«//)«»«fc . ^ 

THE ARCHBI^OP OF YORK ON RESERVATION OF 
SACRAMENT. Lambeth Palace, May i, i^oo. 8vo. Sewed. 
IS. net. 

JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUPES. Quarterly, ss. 6d. 

net. (No. I, October 1S99.) Yearly volumes, 14s. net. 
CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. 8vo. 2d. 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. iditeS by 1. Abrahams and 
C.t;. Montefiore. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Vols. 17, 12s. 6d. 
each, Vol. 8 onwards, 15& each, |Ani^ Subscriptipn^ iis.) 

Bevotio]^ Bocfta 

Oomlsli (J. F.)— WEEK BY WEEK. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR . — “They are very terse and excellent verses, generally on the subject 
of either the Epistle or Gospel for the day, and are put with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests attention and compels the conscience to face boldly some leading thought in 
the passage selected.*’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW.— studied simplicity of Mr. Cornish’s verse is al- 
together opposed to what most hymn -writers consider to be poetry.' Nor is this the 
only merit of his unpretentious volume. There is a tonic character in the exhortation 
and admonition that characterise the hymns, and the prevailing sentiment is thoroughly 
manly and rousing." 

Eastlake (Lady).— FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ATHEN^UM.— ^T%Xi6.f^r and unobtrusive, and the author thoroughly realises the 
sorrow of those she addresses ; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means 
aggravate or jar upon their feelings.’’ 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.— ^ k very touching and at the same time a very 
sensible book. Il breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit." 

NONCONFORMIST.— k beautiful little volume, writ.tdn with genuine feeling, 
good taste, and a right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
suffering.” 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Libri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein,** 
Durer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. * 

Keble (J.)— THE CHRISTIAN YEAR Edited by C. M. 
Yonge. Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Eingsley (Charles). — OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of Charles 
Kingsusy, Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d, 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles 
• Kingsley. By his Wife. Crown Svo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Frj^ments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the “ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Fcap, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Macleax (Rev. Canon). — A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2 sl ^ 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 

Burial of the dead. 32mo^ 2s. 



MA^ILWJt AN?) OOb’l 

DeK^ii^r-«L£S30NS*0|f HOP!^, Ru^i^iigs 
Ab^ tile ^«rks o^, B. ^AvgUCB^ Selected ‘bjr |lev . '}. Lt. 
Daviss, M. jl^ CrowttSva’ xsi 1 ’ & 

THE COMMUNlOl^ SEEVlCfi. Fwjfll Atf »M Common 
Pmytej detect rfeadii^s from th 6 » 1 wi^]|S 4 f A* RItv. F. D. 
Mauiuge', Edited bf E$iyt. WiVtqXM CoLKNSo, 
. aa, Lord EiASp'of Natal; rtoS. 9*1 6d. , 

THE'WORSJflP 6F god, AND FELLOWSHIP AMOJJG MEN- 
% JD^Kison Maurtcs and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3$. 6d. 

!feAYS W SUNLIGHt FOR DARK^BAV^. With a^Prefkce by 
V 4. VerjK ^ev. C. J. Vaughan^ D.D. New Edition. Po*tt 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

'‘Weltjy-^egoiy (The Hon. Lady).--.LINKS AND CLUE& 
. 2ad Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WestCOtt (Bishop).— THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND 
LIFE. Selections from the Writings of Bishop Westcott. Edited 
' by Rev S. PiitLUPS. Crown 8vo. 6s 


tTbc ifatbere 

INDEX or NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN THE CLEMENTINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. Ss. 
Benson (Archbishop) —CYPRIAN : HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, 
HIS WORK. By the late Edward White Benson, .^rchbishop 
of Canterbury 8vo. 21s. net. 

TIMES In all essential respects, in sobncty of judgment and temper^ in sym- 
pathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical issues, irf 
scholarship and eruditiifn, the finished work is worthy of its subject and worthy of its 
author ... In its mam outlines full of dramatic insight and force, and in its details full 
of the fruits of ripe learning, sound judgment, a lofty Christian temper, and a mature 
ecclesiastical wisdom ’ 

•’ SATURDAY REVIEW — On the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution to criticism and leanung on 
which we can but congratulate the Anglican Church We wish more of her bishops were 
capable or desirous of descending into that arena of pure intellect from which Br* Benson 
returns with these posthumous laurels. ’ 

Gwatkin (H. M.)— SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE TIME 
OF CONSTANTINE. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)— SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE- 
NICENE FATHERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES — “ Though certainly popular in form and treatment they are so in tfte best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which maAed all Dr Hort s work.” 

NOTES ON CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.) and Mayor (J. B.)— CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA : MISCELLANIES (STROMATEI$). Book VII. 
■rae Greek Text, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Indices, 8vo. 15s. net. * 



lurugw <G.)^HlSyfe OF fiARE-Y CHRISlpAN tEReRlfe 
' TDRE.tlt T}^:lfe:eT'Tipi£E dENTUl^S.;erwtt#« 

8s. M; nst".'." -■ - ' ■ ' ■ ’ .''.m '■ 

LightaoilEjs-^^t^I^AfOST^^ ^TilERS. I. 
’St/Glem|iNT ^OME. Revised T^s, -teroducttons, 
Notes'^ ^ yolsi S^i 325.? 

THE AROSf OLIC FATHEl^ Part 11 . »r.-i®NATiBS to St. Poly. 
CAKP.' Revised Texts, with liitrodtictions, Nptes,.I>issertatk>]is,anc 
Tr^slations. 3 vols. 2pd Edition. Demjr Svo. ‘ 48s, 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. - Abridged Edition, With mm 
Introductiqinsy ^reek T^tj ,aiid English Translation.! Svo. 16& 

MANCHESTER GtjARDtAEh:x^^ X conspectjas* of the»- and iiiti'eoflely in 
teresting Christian ‘ Documents ' such as Bad not hitherto been attamabiC, and xherelils 
renders a priceless service to all serious students 0 / Christian theology, ^nd even o 
Roman history." 

NATIONAL OBSERFEN,^** From the aoGOUnt of its contents, thf stttdedt 
appreciate the value of this last work ofa great %^holar, and it^ helpfulness as an aid k 
an intelligent examination of the -earliest post* Apostolic writers. The texts are con 
structed on the most careful collation of ali the existing sources. ^ The introductions ar< 
brief, lucid, and thoroughly explanatory ot the historic^ and critical questions related t( 
the texts* The introduction to the Didache^ and the translation of the ‘ Church Mamta 
of Early Christianity,’ are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable versior 
of it, and the opinion of the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery ir 
patristic litersiture." 

Ibi^mnoloay 

Bernard (Canon T. D.)— THE SONGS OF THE HOL\ 
NATIVITY. Being Studies of the Benedictus, Magnificatj 
Gloria in Excelsis, and Nunc Dimittis. Crown Svo. 5s. 
Brooke (Stopford A.)-~CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and 
arranged. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. • 

Selbome (Roundell, Earl of) — 

THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers 
Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

A HYMNAL. Chiefly from The Book of Praise, In various sizes. 
B. Pott Svo, larger type, is.— C. Same Edition, fine paper, is. 6d.— 
An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed b) 
John Hullah. Pott Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Smitk (Horace). — HYMNS AND PSALMS, Ex. Crown Svo 
2s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.) — HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. WOODS. Pott Svo. is. 6d. 

1ReUaiou0 Eeacbino 

Bell (Rev. G. C.)— RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECOND 
ARY SCHOOLS. For Teachers and Parents. Suggestions ai 
to Lessons on the Bible, Early Church History, Christian Evidences 
etc. By the Rev. G. C. Bell, M.A., Master of Marlborougl 
College. 2nd Edition. With new chapter op Christi^li Elhic 
•Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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Ban (B*y. G. Z,)—condttued. 

GUARDIAN.-^** The hints^d su^^tions |tivcn m admimUei and, aft &r as Bible 
teaching or instruction in ‘ Christian Evidences’ is concerned, leave nothing to be desired. 
Much tittle and thought has evidently been devoted by the writer to the difficulties which 
confront the teacher of the Old Testament, and a large portion of the volume is ti^en up 
with the consideration of diis branch of his subject." 

EDUCATIONAL REVlEW.^^^Yat those teachers who are dissatisfied with the 
existing state of things, and who are striving after something better, this little handbook 
is invaluable. Its aim is * to map out a course of instruction on practical lines, and to 
suggest methods and books which may point the way to a higher standpoint and a wider 
honzoti.' For the carrying out of this, and also for his criticism of prevailing methods, 
ail temihers owe Mr* cell a debt of gratitude ; and if any are roused to spriue sense of 
their responsibility in this matter, he will feel that Jiis book has not been written in vain." 

«|‘Pl)ert (Dr. C. H.)— A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. Based on the Teaching of Jesus, its Founder and 
Living Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Sermons, lectures, Hbhresses, anh 
tTbeoIogical Essays 

(S^s also ^ Bible ' ‘ Church of Englandy * Fathers') 

Abbey (Rev. C. J.)~-THE DIVINE LOVE: ITS STERN- 
NESS, BREADTH, AND TENDERNESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GUARDIAN. — “This is a book which, in our opinion, demards the m ...t serious 
and earnest attention." 

Abbott (Rev. Dr. E. A.)-- 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Abraliains(I.)— Montefiore (C.G.)— ASPECTS OF JUDAISM.* 
Being Eighteen Sermons. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—''' There is a great deal in them that does not appeal to Jews alone, for, 
especially in Mr. Montefiore’s addresses, the doctrines advocated, with much charm of 
-'tyle, are often not by any means exclusiv«ily Jewish, but such as are shftrud and 
honoured by all who care for religion and 'iiorality as those terms are commonly Under* 
stood in the western world." 

GLASGOW HERALD.— f-om the homiletic and what mav be calM the 
big-world point of view, this little volume is pne of considerable interest. 

Ainger (Rev. Alfred).— THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 

Edited, with Preface', by Canon Beeching. Cr, 8vo. [/« the Press. 
Askwith (E. H.)— THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
HOLINESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SPECTATOR. — “A well-reasoned and really noble view of the essential pur- 
pose of the Christian revelation. . . . We hope that Mr. Askwith’s work will be widely 
read.” « 

Batber (Archdeacon). --ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
Beeching (Rev. Catjon H. C.>— INNS OF COURT SERMONS. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BenBOn^CArchbishop) — 

iOY-LIFE : its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sunckys in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. ^ 6s. 
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(Archbishcf ) — continued. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the IMocese of Canter. 
bur3%in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo» 6s. ^ 

FISHERS OF MEN. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
hii Third Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. * ^ 

"There is plenty of plain speaking in the addresses before us, and 
they contain many wise and thoughtful counsels on subjects of the day." 

TIMES . — "With keen insight and sagacious counsel, the Archbishop surveys the 
condition and prospects of the church." 

ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A record of hi« Irish 
Sermons and Addresses? Edited by J. H. Crown 

8vo. 3s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—^^'^q words of mine could kt^preciate, or do justice 
to, the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late^ Primate ; .ney will appeal to 
every Churchman. ’ 

Bernard (Canon T.D.)— THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIV- 
ITY CONSIDERED (i) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

To use the words of its author, this book is offered “to readers of 
Scripture as expository of a distinct portion of the Holy Word ; to wor- 
shippers in the congregation as a devotional commentary on the hymns 
which they use ; to those keeping Christmas, as a contribution to the ever- 
welcome thoughts of that blessed season ; to all Christian people who, in 
the midst of the historical elaboration of Christianity, find it good to re- 
enter from time to time the clear atmosphere of its origin, and are fain in 
the heat of the day to recover some feeling of the freshness of dawn. ” 

GLASGO4V HERALD.—^' He conveys much useful information in a scholarly way.” 

SCOTSMAN.—** Their meaning and their relationships, the reasons why the Church 
has adopted them, and many other kindred points, are touched upon in the book with so 
well -explained a learning and with so much insight that the book will be highly valued 
by those interested in its subject.” ^ 

Brastow (Prof. L. O.) — REPRESENTATIVE MODERN 
PREACHERS. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.) — SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts) — 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Cr. 8va 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN 'ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY. AND 
• SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

NEW STARTS IN LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

fVESTM/NSTER GAZETTE.— ** AW characterised ^ that fervent piety, catho- 
licity of spirit, and fine command of language for which the Bishop was famous.” 

THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. Lenten Readings. Royal 
1 6mo. 5s. 

Tltf^ LAW OF GROWTH, and other Sermons. Crown Kvo. Os. 

SCOTSMAN",-** AW instinct with the piety, breath of mind, and eloquence which 
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Brooks (Phillips, late ^shop of Massachusetts) — continued* 

have given Phillips Brooks’ pul|nt prolocutions their rare distinction among productions 
of this kind, that of being really and truly suitable for more Sundays than one.” 

So manly in outlook and so fresh and suggestive in treatiAnt." 

SEEKING LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen Lectures, 1879. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING DELIVERED AT YALE COL- 
LEGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. Selectioift from the 
Writings of Bishop Phillips Brooks. By H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. By A. V. G. 
Allen. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod) — 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon) — 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TWILIGHT DREAMS, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

TIMES .— These Lectures on Preachings delivered a year ago in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, ^are an admirable analysis of the intellectual, ethical^ spiritual, 
and rhetorical characteristics of the art of preaching. In six lectures the Bishop deals 
successfully with the preacher and his training, with the sermon and its structure, with 
the preacher and his age, and with the aim of the preacher. In each case he is practical, 
'Suggestive, eminently stimulating, and often eloquent, not with the mere splendour of 
rhetoric, but with the happy faculty of saying the right thing in well-chosen words." 

SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.— * Dr, Boyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject with moderation 
and good sense, and with a clear-beaded perception of the limits which inexorably dr* 
cum8cril)e the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities for 
a more intimate communion and fellowship.” 

LEEDS MERCUEy.—**He discusses with characteristic vigour and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, and the true idea and scope of catholicity.” 

Cliase (Rev. Dr. F. H.)-^THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
IN OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE IN RELATION TO 
HISTORICAL METHODS OF STUDY. 8vo. Sewed, is. 
Cbeetham (Archdeacon). — MYSTERIES, PAGAN AND 
CHRISTIAN. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1896. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

Church (Dean) — 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

’tHE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d. > . ^ 
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Ohurch (Dean) — continued. 

DISCI^INE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8v% 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.y^^ In these sermons we see how a singularly gifted and cultivated mind was 
able to communicate its thoughts on Ae highest subjects to those with whom it might 
be supposed^ to have little in common. . . . His village sermons are not the by-work of 
one whose interests were elsewhere in higher matters. They are the outcome of his 
deepest interests and of the life of his choi^_e. . . . These sc-imons are worth perusal if 
only to show what preaching, even to the humble and unlearned hearers, may be made 
in really competent hands." 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

^ They are all eiriinently characteristic of one oi the most saintly of modem 

divines, and one of the most scholarly of modern men of letters.” 

SPECTATOR. — “Dean Church’s seem to us the finest sermons published since 
Newman's, even Dr. Liddon’s rich and eloquent discourses not excepted, — and they 
breathe more of the spirit of perfect peace than even Newman’s. They cannot be called 
High Church or llroad Church, much less Low Church sermons ; they are simply the 
sermons of a good scholar, a great thinker, and a firm and serene Christian.” 

CLERGYMAN’S SEI.F - EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).— HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
F(» A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. $8. 

Davidson (Archbishop) — 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 
8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. « 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1899. 8vo. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) — 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra fcap. 8va 6s. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition, Pott 8vo. is. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8v*. 3^6d. 

GLMGOW HERALD.--'^ This is a wise and suggestive booh, touching upon many 
•of the more interesting questions of the present day. ^ . A book as full of hope as it is 
of ability.” 
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Davies (Rev. J. LleweJ|fn) — continued, ^ 

IfAMItESTMH GUAJiDIAN*^**Kt s&y^ what he means, hut nevw more than 

means ; and hence his words carry weight with many to whom the o41inary sermon 

bid ^peal in vain. , . . The whole book is well worth study.*' 

^ ABMDBEN da IL Y FREE PRESS,-^'* An able discussion of the true basis and 
aim of social progress." 

SCOTSMAN.—'* Thoughtful and suggestive," 

SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION: Sermons and Papers. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Day (E. E.)— SEEKING THE KINGDOM. A Study. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. * 

Donehoo (J. de Quincey), — THE APOCRYPHAL AND LE- 
GENDARY LIFE OF CHRIST. Being the Whole Body of 
the Apocryphal Gospels and other Extra Canonical Literature 
which pretends to tell of the Life and Words of Jesus Christ, in- 
cluding much Matter which has not before appeared in English. 
In continuous Narrative Form, with Notes, Scriptural References, 
Prolegomena, and Indices. 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Edwards (Jonathan), SELECTED SERMONS OF. Edited 
by Prof. H. N. Gardiner. i6mo. is. net. 

EUerttp (Rev. John).— THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
, ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s 
EiU^^ Theological Library. Edited by Rev. Frederic 
Relton. With General Introduction by the late Bishop 
Creighton. A Series of Texts Annotated for the Use of 
Students, Candidates for Ordination, etc. 8vo. 

Reissue at Reduced Prices, 

I. HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, Book V., Edited 
by Rev. Ronald E. Bayne. los. 6d. net. 

IL LAW’S SERIOUS CALL, Edited by Rev. Canon J. H. Overton, 
4s. 6d. net, 

DAILY NEWS.— *h well-executed reprint. . . . Canon Overton’s notes lure not 
numerous, and are as a rule very interesting and useful.” 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, — “A welcome reprint. ... All that it should b« in 
paper and appearance, and the reputation of the editor is a guarantee for the aicCttracy 
and fairness of the notes." 

III. WILSON’S MAXIMS, Edited by Rev. F.. Relton. 3s. 6i net 

“Many readers will feci grateful to Mr. Relton for this edidbp of 
Bishop Wilson’s ‘Maxims.’ . . . Mr. Relton’s edition will be found well worth poisiess- 
ing : It is pleasant to the eye, and bears legible marks of industry and study.” 

EXPOSITORY TIMES. — “In an introduction of son^e twenty pages, hfr 
all we need to know of Bishop Wilson and of his maxims. Then he gives us the if^sfims 
themselves in most perfect form, and schools^ himself to add at the bottom of the page 
such notes as are absolutely necessary to their understanding, and nothing more.” 

IV. THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. Yd. L SermouK, 
Charges, Fragments, and Correspondency. Vol/ H. The Analogy 
of Religion, and two brief dissertatioiiw^ : 1 . Of Personal Identity. 
IL Of the Nature of Virtue. Editel by the Very Rev. J. H. 
Ss^RNARD, D.D., Dean of St Patrick’s, Dwblin. 4s. 6d. net each. 

i7/E PILOT, — “ One could hardly desire a better edition than thi^ which 
Dr. Bernard has given us. . . . Sure to become the stm&l:<l edition for students." 

THE SPECTA TOR.-** An Cxcelleui piece of woilP 
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Snii^li TheologieiA Libtary — continued^ 

V. THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM LAUD AND 
MR.«FISHER, THE JESUIT. Edited by Rev. C. H. SimpkIn- 
SON, M.A. Author of The Life of ArchbisheP Laud. [4s. 6d. net. 
Ererett (Dr. C. C.)— THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 
* OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
EVIL AND EVOLUTION. An attempt to turn the Light of Modern 
Sci^ce on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
TnFSocial Horitton. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

EXPOSITOR y “ The hook is well worth the interest it is almost certain 

to excite.*' » 

CHURCH TIMES .— am be uo question about the courage or the keen 
logic and the lucid style of this fascinating treatment of a problem which is of pathetic 
^interest to all of us* . , . It deserves to be studied by all, and no one who reads it can 
fail to be struck by it." 

FAITH AND CONDUCT : An Essay on Verifiable Religion* Crown 
, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FA*ITH OF A CHRISTIAN, THE. By a Disciple* Cr* 8vo. 3s.6d.net. 

GUARDIAH.—''li\ie: general impression left upon our mind by this book is so 
good that we wish to recommend it to our readers’ attention, for we believe that any 
one who reads it through will lay it down with a feeling of gratitude to its author.” 

7'IMES . — “A simple, honest, and refreshing volume. . . . Those who are least 
inclined to agree with the writer’s theses will be first to acknowledge that his thoughts 
upon them are worth reading." 

Farrax (Very Rev. F. W., late Dean of Canterbury) — 

THE HISTORY. OF INTERPRETATION. Being the * Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. i6s. 

Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. Also 
8vo. Sewed. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS, Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

.MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few words on Christian Eschatology, 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 

Piske (John).— MAN^S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE EVERLASTING. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Poxell (W. J.)— GOD’S GARDEN : Sunday Talks with Boys. 
With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SPE‘^XER.—*'IitsX& with obvious problems of faith and conduct in a strain of 
vigorous simplicity, and with an evident knowledge of the needs, the moods, the diffi- 
culties of boy-life. It is the kind of book which instils lessons of courage, trust, patience, 
and forbearance ; and does so quite as much by example as by precept.” 

IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to Boys. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPEAKER.—*' He handles with admirable vigour, and real discernment of a boy's 
difficulties, such high themes as the use of time, noble revenge, the true gentlepan^e 
noblest victory, and progress through failure. There is nothing childish in the metholNif 
treatment^ and yet we feel sure that a man who spoke to a coi^rei^tion of lads in this 
ftishion would not talk over the head of the youngest, and yet find ills way to the h^s 
of those who are just passing from the restraints of schrol to the res^nsibilities of life. 
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^’HWer (Bishop).— UNIVERSITY SERhfONS. Edited by 

^ Rev. John W, Diggle. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Joodspeed (G. S.)— ISRAELIS MESSIANIC HOPH TO THE 
TIME OF JESUS : A Study in the Historical Development of 
the Foreshadowings of the Christ in the Old Testament and 
beyond. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

Orane (W. L.)— THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. A Study in the Mind 
and Method of the Master. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Green (S. G.)— THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE 
CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Seven Lectures delivered, 
in 1898 at Regent’s Park College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Griffis (W. E.)—DUX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of 
Japan. Globe 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. Paper, is. 6d. net., 
Harcourt (Sir W. V.)— LAWLESSNESS IN the NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 8vo. Sewed, is. net. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon). — CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles).— THE MISSION OF THE COM- 
FORTER. New Edition. Edited by Dean Plumptre. Crown 
8vo. 7s* 6d. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.) — SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CUARLOTPE M. Yongr, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8v^i. 6s. 

Headlam (Rev. A. C.)— THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY 
OF DOCjMATIC theology. Being an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. Arthur C. Headlam, D.D. 8vo. Sewed. 
IS. net. 

GUARDIAN . — “A learned and valuable vindication of the place of dogmatic 
theology by a scholar trained in historical and critical methods.” 

Henson (Canon H. H.)— SERMON ON THE DEATH OF 
THE QUEEN. 8vo. Sewed, is. net. 

SINCERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION. A Plea for Toleration in 
the Church of England. Globe 8vo. is. net, 

THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, AND OTHER SERMONS 
(1902-1904). Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hicks (Rev. Canon E, L.)— ADDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 
TION OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

HiUis (N. D.) — THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN 
MODERN LIFE. A Study of the New Problems of the Church 
in American Society. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. A Study of Victory over Life’s 
Troubles. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. ^ 

Hilty (Carl). — HAPPINESS: Essays on the Meaning of Life. 

cTranslated by Professor F. G. Peabody, Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
&dgkins (Louise M.) — VIA CHRIST I : An Introductioa to the 
Study of Missions, c Globe 8vo. as. net. Sewed, is. 3d, neK 
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Beatli (Cl-. F. J. A.)^THE WAY, THE TRUTHi'THE lIfE 
Halsean Lectures, 187X. Crown Svo, 

CAMBJIWGM Only taftwh it givttn to|K»in the wide dftmtl; 

with clear visio# of newf and far alike. To what an extraordbarv degree the late fer. 
Hort possessed this power is shown by the Hutsean Lectures m&t published. They carry 
us in the most wonderful way to the vciy centre of the Chriikn system; no aspect of 
trath, no part of the world, seems to be left out of view ; while in every page we recog- 
nise the gathered fruits of a rare scholarship in the service of an unwearying thought.'* 

* JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTSMAJ\r.'-~‘^* The great merit of Dr. Hort's lectures is that succinctly and yet 
fully, and in aftilear and interesting and suggestive manner, they give us not only his own 
opinions, but whatever of worth h£s bec||;^vanced on the .subject.” 

^ GLASGOW HERALD. — “ Will receive a respectful welcome at the hands of all 
biblical scholars. . • ._A model of exact and patient scholarship, controlled by robust 
'^“'^Ush sagacity, and it is safe to say that it wiU take a high place in the literature of the 
lect.” 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Selected from the Sermons preached by Professor HoRT to his 
village congregation at St. Tppolyt’s, and including a series? of 
Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
books of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelations. 

SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE (selected from 
Village Sermons). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Contents : I. The Prayer Book, 16 Sermons. II. Baptism, 

5 Sermons. III. Mutual Subjection the Rule of Life (Eph. v. 21), 

6 Sermons. IV. The Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. v. i ; vii. 
29), II Sermons. V. Advent, 4 Sermons. VI. The Armour of 
the (iross. VII. The Resurrection, 7 Sermons. 

CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Hugbes (T.)— THE MANLINESS OF CHRiST. 2nd Ed. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLOBE — “ Thi Manliness of Christ is a species of lay sermon such as Judge Hughes 
it well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has been the ^ 
prevailing charactenstic of all his literary products.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—'^ A new edition of a strong book." 

Hutton (R. H.) — 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 
4s. net. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
Selected from the Spectator^ and edited by E. M. Roscoe. Globe 
gvo. 4S. net. 

Hyde (W. De w.)-~outlines of social theology. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr. Hyde thus describes the object of his book : This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology ^1 
stand to each other when the time shall come again for seeing Chmtian 
truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the embodiment of 4 ove^ 
PRi^TICAL IDEALISM. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
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nUngwortli (Rev. J. R.)— SERMONS P^EACHElJ IN A 

COLLEGE CHiV^^EL. Crown 8va 5s. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDHAL SERMONS* Crown 8vo. 5s. 

PERSONALITY, DIVINE AND HUMAN. Bampibn Lectures, 
1894. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 

TIMMS ,— Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation." 

EXPOSITOR.— ^ It is difficult to convey an adequate impression of the freshnesswff 
and strength of the whole argument. ... It is a book which no one can be satished with 
reading once ; it is to be studied." 

DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the Spiritual ♦Significance 
of Matter. New Edition. Cr.'Svo. 6s. 

CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.-^^ k very valuable book. . . . Divine 
Immanence is likely to prove of great service to Christian truth. It combines, to a 
remarkable extent, profound thought and clear expression. It is throughout written^ 
in an interesting style." 

GUARDIAH,— ^Pi\ioge.t)\ex^ we have rarely read a book of such philosophical 
earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the thought and 
knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of a Saviour 
to the modern man.” ^ f 

REASON AND REVELATION. An Essay in Christian Apology. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being Some Lectures on the Ele- 
ments of Christian Ethics. 8vo. \Jn the Press. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Jacob (Rev, J. T.)— CHRIST THE INDWELLER. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
JeUett (Rev. Dr.)— 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. ^ 6 s. 

Joceline (E.)— THE MOTHER\S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 
BORN CHILD. Cr. i6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Jones (Jenkin tloyd) — 

JESS : BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A SEARCH FOR AN INFIDEL : BITS OF WAYSIDE GOS- 
PEL. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Joseph (Rev. Morris),— JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ^ 

The view of Judaism set forth in this work lies midway between the 
orthodoxy which regards the Shulchan Aruch, or at least the Talmud, as 
the final authority in Judaism, and the extreme liberalism Which would 
lightly cut the religion loose from the bonds of tradition. The present 
volume, then, may fairly lay claim to novelty. Almost all the expositions 
of Judaism which have hitherto appeared in England have been written 
from the rigidly conservative standpoint, butithus far no attempt Itas been 
made to elucidate systematically the intermediate position, and to give a 
comprehensive account of Jewish belief and practice as they are conceived 
by men of moderate views. 

KeUogg (Rev. S. H.)— 

THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr.8vo. 6s!: 

SC 07 SMAH.—** B'uU of matter of an iaipartant kind, set forth with praiseworthy 
cqucise^'iss, and at the same time with adsuirasle lucidly. ... Dr. Kellogg has done 
Aie work allotted to him with great ability, 4394 everywhere manifests a competent ac- 
quaintance with the subject with which 
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King (pW. H. C.)tRECONSTRUCTION in theology. 

Crown 8vo. 68. 

THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMtNS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown €vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND D^iVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ACADEMY .— can imagine nothing more appiopriate than this edition fora 
public, a school, or even a village library." 

Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)— THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A.)— ASPECTS OF THEISM. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM HELL. Newly translated from the Danish. With 
an Introduction by Dr. George Macdonald. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop) — 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Reprinted from Dissertations of^ 
the Apostolic Age. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH : Sermons Preached 
19 the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
fSvo. 6s. \ 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy Svo. 2s, 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” Svo. Re-issue at 6s. net. 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Svo. 14s. 

BIBLICAL ESSAYS. Svo. 12s. 

TIMES.— *' As representing all that is now available of the Bishop's profound leamuig 
^and con^mmate scholarship for the illustration of his great subject, the pre.sent voioite 
|Lnd its successor will be warmly welcomed by all students of theoli^y. ’ 
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UUiopton (Frank, M.A.)— THE BRAj^IO SAMAJ AND 
ARYA SAMAJi»IN THEIR BEARING UPON CHRIS- 
TIANITY. A Study in Indian Theism. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

MTtonnell (Dr. S. D.) — CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 5*. net. 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) — 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15* Ed. Globe 8vo. ds. 

THE TRUE VINE j OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Gloffe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELSS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE IN CANA Glolie 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SPEA KER — “These addresses are, in fact, models of their kind— wise, reverent, and 
not less imaginative than practical ; they abound in choice and apposite anecdotes eand* 
illustrations, and possess distinct literary merit.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— poetic touch that beautifies all Dr. Macmillan’s 
writing is fresh in every one of these charming addresses. The volume is sure to meet 
with cordial appreciation far beyond the sphere of its origin.” 

GLEANINGS IN HOLY FIELDS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CORN OF HEAVEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
mhsffy (Rev. Prof.)— THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING : AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MarsliaU (H. Rutgers)--INSTINCT AND REASON: An 
Essay with some Special Study of the Nature of Rel^on. 8vo. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

Mason (Caroline A.) — LUX CHRISTI. An Outline Study of 
India — AfTwilight Land. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Mathews (S.)— THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS: 

AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison) — 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8va 7s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4 S* 4 d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ^ 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. * 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. Pott 8vo. is. 

OoUected Works. Crown 8vo. 3$. 6d. each, 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOttfS INN QPAPEL. In Six 

r ^^olumes, 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN 
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Hanrice (F. D.) — Sntinued. 

Collected Works — continued. 

CHRIS'rtrfAS DAY AND OTHER SERMO|r£ 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Also 8vo. Se«^. 6d. 
PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSP^ OF ST. JOHN. 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN., 

FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD'S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

CHURCH TIMES .— is probably no writer of the present century to whom 
English Church owes a deeper debt of gratitude. . . . Probably be did mere to, 
stO]^ the stream of converts to Romanism which followed the secession of Newman than ’ 
any other individual, by teaching English Churchmen to think out the reasonableness 
of their position. ” 

SPEAKER .— sermons are marked in a conspicuous degree by high thinking 
and plain statement.” 

TIMES.— ** E volume of sermons for which the memory of Maurice’s unique personal 
influence ought to secure a cordial reception.” 

SCOTSMAN .— appear in a volume uniform with the recent collective 
edition of Maurice’s works, and will be welcome to the many readers to whom that 
edition has brought home the teaching of the most popular among modern English 
divines.” 

Medley (^ev. W.)— CHRIST THE TRUTH. Being the 
Angus Lectures for the year 1900. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev;. Prof. W.)— THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. ^ 

SPECTA T’fJi?.— “ The argument is put with brevity and force by Dr. Milligan, and 
every page bears witness that h^e has mastered the literature of the subject, and has made 
% special study of the more recent discussions on this aspect of the question. . . . Th^ 
remaining lectures are more theological. They abound m striking views, in fresh and 
vigorous exegesis, and manifest a keen apprehension of the bearing of the fact of the 
Resurrection on many important questions of theology. The notes are able and 
scholarly, and elucidate the teaching of the text." 

THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Lectures^ 1891. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MISSIONS— UNITED STUDY OF. See under Griffis, Hodgkins, 
Mason, and Smith. 

Montefiore (Claude G.) — LIBERAL JUDAISM. An Essay, 
f Crown 8 VO. 3s. net. 

Moorhonse (Bishop)— 

JACOB : Three Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

' THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown Svo. 3s. net. 

DANGERS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Crown Svo. 3s. net 
CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crnwr, 
8vo. 3s. net. 

CHINCH TIMES.— ^ It may almost be said to mark an eooch. and to inaniriiraLte a 
new era in the history of Episcopal visitation.” 
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UoorllollBe {B'nhopy^cm^mued, 

TIMMS, A series of m^saa addressest full of practical counsel} by one of the 
most active and sagacious of inodcrn prelates,*’ ^ 

"GLOMM ,^ — “Throughout the volume We nete the presence of the wisdom that wmes 
from long and varied experience,^ from,8yta|i!athy, and from the possession of a fair and 
tolerant mind.*^ 

MAMCiMMStMXGlfAMMIAJI,—** Fdll of interest and instruction for all who take 
an mtei!est in awsiad and ‘moral, to say nothing of ecclesiastical, reforips, and deserves 
find careful students far beyond the lunits of those to whom it was originally addressed. 

Myen (F. W. H.)— SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, 
01* 8vo. 4s. net. ' 


Nasll (H. S.)— GENESIS OF TifE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE AND THE SOCIAL^ 
QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAJV . — “ The book is eloquently, and at times brilliantly, written. . . . But 
few readers could go through it without being inspired by its clever and animated hand- 
ling of philosophical ideas. ^ * * 

MANCNJSSTEM GUARt>IAN.— '‘ Aa interesting and suggestive little book." 


Pflttison (Mark). — SERMONS. Crown 8va 6s. 

Peabady (Prof. F. G.)— JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THL RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED MAN. Crown Svo. 
Gilt top. 4&. 6d. net. 

This little volume, by the well-known Harvard Professor, treats the 
subject under the following main heads : — Religion as Education ; The 
Message of Christ to the Scholar ; and Knowledge and Service. 
FEPLOGRAmiA DVBLINENSIS. Memorial Discourses Preached 


in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1895*1902. With* 
Preface b^tthe Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PlilLOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. Svo. 12s. 


Picton (J. Allanson).— THE RELIGION OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. 8vo. los. net. 

ACADEMY , — “The book is most seriously to be recommended to any one who 
desires a dignified and impressive statement of what is most obviously ihe religion of the 
coming time.” 

Pike (G. IL)~THE DIVINE DRAMA THE DIVINE 
MANIFESTATION OF GOD IN THE UNIVERSE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Plnmptre (Dean). — MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. ^ 

PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. Second Impression. Crown Svo, 
Gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

BOOKMAN,—^* It is not only its anonymity which suggests comparison with Ecce 
Homo. The subject Is the same in both books— the method and aim of Jesus— though 
treated from quite different points of view ; and the level of thought is much the same ; 
the easy originality that cuts a new sectlbn through the life of Chrwt and shows us strata 
before unthought of ; the classic severity of the style, the penetrajlEite knowledge of human 
n^re, catholicity of treatment, all remind us of Prora|ij|{^;^^ w^/’ 

fSrohas (Rev. H. T.)— JOHANN|NE PROBLEMS* AND 
MODERN NEEDg. Crown Svo. 35C net. • 
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^^^^GIOUS DOUHTS OF DEMOCKACY. Papers by Vsuio^ 
Authors. Edited by Georg* Haw. 8m Sewed, dd. , 

RendaU (Riv. F.)_THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS, Crown Svdsk' 5s. ^ 

^dding (George, Bishop of Southwell).— THE REVEL AND 
THH BATTLE. Crown 8vo. 6s* 

TIMES , — “ SiMularly well worth leading,’,^ 

MANCHJi^TER GUARDIAN. — ** Marhecl hy dignity and foTcc.” 

Robinson (Prebendary H. (R)— MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8 to. 7s. 6d. 

tRoMnson (Dean J. A.)— UNITY IN CHRIST AND OTHER 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Rutherford (Rev. Dr. V/. G.)— THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
• • Sermons preached to Westminster Boys in the Abbey. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Ryle (Rt. Rev. H. E., Bishop of Winchester). — ON HOLY 
SCRIPTURE AND CRITICISM. Crown 8vo. the Press. 
ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. {In the Press. 

Seeley (Sir J. R.) — ECCE HOMO : A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ, Globe 8vo. 4s.net. AlsoSvo. Sewed. 
6d. 

NATUi^AL RELIGION. Globe Svo. 4s. net. 

A THEN^ If it be the function of a genius to interpret the age to itself, this 

is a work of genius It gives articulate expression to the higher strivings of the time. 
It puts plainly the pklblom of these latter days, and so far contributes to its solution ; a 
positive solution it scarcely chaims to supply. No such importaifc contnbution to the 
question of the time has been published in England since the appearance in 1866 of Ecca 
tiomo, . . . l*he author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to ; his words are 
wise but sad ; it has not been given him to fire them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. His readers may at lea'^t thank him for the intellectual illumination, if the* 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. ... A book which we assume will be 
read by most thinking Englishmen.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Vat. present issue is a compact, handy, well- 
printed edition of a thoughtful and remarkable book.” 

Selbome (Roundell, Earl of).— LETTERS TO HIS SON ON 
RELIGION. Globe Svo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Globe Svo. 

3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John). — SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Smit£ (A. H.)— REX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of China. 
Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Stanley (Dean) — 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof P. G.) — THE UUSE^ 
•UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON” 
FUTURE STATE. I sth Edition, pown Svo. 6s. 
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8ta)»lw (Deaa)~ ^ 

CHRISTUS IMPeSiATOR, A Series of Lecture-Sermons on the 
Universal Empire of Christianity. Edited by Vcrf Rev. C. W. 
Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 6s. < 


The discourses included in this volume were delivered in 2S93 ^ the 
Chapel -of- Ease to the Parish Church of Wavertree— at that 4 ne thi^ 
centre of mudi excellent social work done by^Mr. Stubbs, who had not 
yet been promoted to the Deanery of »Ely. ll^e foUowing aresthe subjects 
and the preachers : — The Supremaqr of Christ 4h til Realms : by the Very 
Charlet Stubbs, D.p.4tt>ean ot, Ely?-OhriEft in the Realm of History ; 
by the Very Rev^ G. W. Xitchin, D.D., Dean of ©urhain.-*-Christ in the 
Rhalm^'^f Philosophy t' by the ^ev, R. JE. Bartlett, M-A., Bamptonj 
LeOtUrer In 1888. -^hdst in the Realm of La^: thp Rev. J* B. 

Heard, M!.A, ftulsean Lectfrer in i893,-;-Christ in the Realm of Art : 

the Rev, Canon Rawnslcy, M. A., Vicar* of Crosthrwaite.i^-r 4 ^ist in the 
Reahn of Ethics : by the Rev. J, Llewelyn Davie% D.D.> Vicar of Kirkby* 
Lonsdale, and ChtpIfiGn to the Queen,— < 3 ferist in the Realm of Politics i 
hy the Rev. and Hon. W. H. Freeinant|^, M. A, Canon of Canterbury.— 
Christ in the Realm of Science: Rev. Brooke Lambert, 

Vicar of Greenwich. --Christ in the RlKm of Sociology : by the Rev. S. A 
Barnett, M.A., Warden of Toynb^ Hall, attd Ganon of Bristol. — Christ 
in the Realm of Poetry; by the V%ry Ref, Charles Stubbs, D.D , Dean 
of Ely. 

SCOTSMAN.—** Their preleetions will be found stimulating aud instructive in a hi^h 
degree. The volume de^rves recognition as f courageous attempt to give to Christianity 
Its rightful place and power in the lives of its mft^ors/’ $ 

Talbot (Bishop).— a' charge ,|lEUVERED TO THE- 
CLERGl^ OF THE DIOCESE t)F ROCHESTER, October 
24, 25, and 26, 1899. 8vo. Sew^< ^ Ss. net. 

THE CHURCH’S FAII<URES AND iflTE WQRI^ OF CHRIST. 
A Charge addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese at his Second 
Visitation; in the Ninth Year of his Bhlscopate and in the Year of 
Our Lord 1903. 8vo> Sewed* is. net. 

t A 

DAiLY K hctk hook that will be read with intisresc by all wl|(» ait 

concerned m ilMNSa^ prohiem here considered-nithe relation ef Cluristiamty as 
ins^ratyui of odwimon % to such ||asses of tcttlmg pCpulatitUis as are repwipteioy 
the millions of 3<aith X«oienVnv ^ 

Temple 

SERMOliS PREACHED IN THE CM>^EL %F RUGBY 
SCHOOlfc Extm Fcap. Sto. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd E 4 . 6^ 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Editioi 6,. 

THE RELATIONS BETWi^ RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Hampton Lectures, 1884. New Impce^on, 1903. Cr. 8vo. 6 k 

CHARGE DELIVERED AT HiS FIRST VISITATION. Jvo. 
#ewed. IS. net. 4 ^^ 

(I) The Doctrine of the Euchaii^; fa) The Practice of Coifi^ioO 
(3) Uaifeirmity in Ceremoni^ ; (4) Jhe Power nf Ihe Bishops. 
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OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Fcap, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Thackeray (H. Sl >)hn).--THE RELATION OF ST. PAUL 
TO CONTEMPORARY JEWISH TllbUGHT. Crown 8vo. 

6s. • 

TO THOSE WHO SUFFER, A Heart of Compassion. Crown 8to. 
Sewed, is. net ' 

PALL MALL We have rarely met so slim a volume mo»e»full oi 

suggestive and helpful thoughts. ... A true, a beautiful book ; and we trust the merest 
wav it is ushered Into the world will not prevent it obtaining the attention and recognition 
it deserves." 

Tl&U5h(»chbish6p).-HULSEAN LECTURES, 8vo. 7S. 6d, 
TymmB (Jlev. Dr. T. V.jAtHE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
ATONEMENT. Adgus Lectures. .Crown 8vo. 71. 6d; 

’Van^ian (Dean)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS, 5th Edition. Crown 

8vo. (OS. 6d. 

•HEROES OF FAITH, and Edition. Cro\m 8va 6s. 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE 3rd Edition. 

Extra fc|p. 8vo. as. 6d. . 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Sd.. 

FOES OF FAITH, and Edition. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. Svo. as. 64 
THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS, and Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 38.64 
ADDR|SSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra fcap. 8va 

« MY SON, • GIVE ME TIUNE HEART, ” Extra fcap. 8vo. S®. 
TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. • 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the T«U m 
which the Revised Version differs irom the Authorised. Ctowi^ 

prayer. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. L,ro^8vo. ios.M. 

rimvFRmTY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

ON CONFIRMATION. F»p. >"• 

DONCASTER SERMONS. of L». 

R J^^O^STtlN^TlEB TfMES. a. S.A 
i:S™ORBS IN THE TEMPER 

“’±v'Ss';?v aSd other f JL. 

times .—'' As l«a;^ing throughout ^ earjesl 
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Vauigliaa (Rev. D. JO—THE PRESENT CRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 5s.^ 

QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIOtNAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NATIONAL pSS£Iil^£Ii.-;nn discussing Questions 0/ the Day Mr. D. J. 
Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, and common sense.” ^ 

SCOTSMAN.—** They form an altogether admirable collection of vigorous and 
thoughtful jnronouncements on a variety of social, national, and religious topics." 

GLASGOIV HERALD . — “A volume such as this is the best reply those frlSnds 
of the people who are for ever complaining th^ the clergy waste their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and personal salvation, and rwglect the weightier matters of the law." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—^* He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention.” ^ 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— * Most of them are social, and these are the most interest^ 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those sermons which were preached 
twenty yeare ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to*day, and suggested the remedies 
we are beginning to apply.” 

Vauglian (Canon E. T.)— SOME REASONS OF OUR CHR^S-'^ 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

Venn (Dr. John).— ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6(1 

Welldon (Bishop).— THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, anC other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTTISH LEADER.—** In a strain of quiet, persuasive el^uence, Bishop Welldon 
treats impressively of various aspects of the higher life. His discourses cannot fail both 
to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the earnest reader.” ' ' * 

GLASGOW HERALD . — “ They arc cultured, reverent, and thoughtful produc- 
tions.” 

THE REVELATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

‘‘I LIVE”: BEING HINTS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8 VO. is, 6d. net. 

THE CONSECRATION OF THE STATE. An Essay. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 

Westcott (Bishop) — 

ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GIFTS FOR MINISTRY, Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 

Crown 8vo. is. 6d. ' 0 

FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
Memoriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 

THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE HLSTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8v<^ 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL, Cr. 8vo. is. 6df 

r 
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WeBtcott (Bishop)— tconiinued, 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 'Cr m 8va 6s. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo, 9s, 

TIMES.-— A. collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of afl(tuahty, Reeling, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known and eager interest 
m soaal problffns of the day. 

CHRISTIAN ASPECTS 0 | LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CHURCH TIMES. — “We heartily commend this volume to the notice of our 
leaders. . . . The Church of England is not likely to lose touch with the people of this 
rountry so long as she is guided by Bishops who show such a truly large-hearted 
sympathy with everything human as is here manifested by the present occupier of the 
see of Durham.” 

LITERATURE. — “A sermon of the national day of rest, and some attractive per- 
ipn^ reminiscences of school days under James Prince Lee, are among the choicest parts 
of the volume, if we are to single out any portions from a work of dignified and valuable 
utterance.” 

DAILY NEWS. — “Through every page . . . runs the same enlightened sympathy 
with the living world. One forgets the Bishop in the Man, the Ecclesiastic in the Citizen, 
the Churchman in the Christian.” 

^ THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 3d. net. 
LESSONS FROM WORK. Charges and Addresses. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO MINERS, July 1901. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. 

WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 

IS. net. ^ 

COMMON PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. Crown 8vo. is. net. 
PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. Crown 8vo. \In the Press.^ 

WTlite (A, D.)— A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. In 
Two Vols, 8vo. 2 IS. net. 

TIMES.— Is certainly one of the most comprehensive, and, in our judgment, one ot 
he most valuable historical works that have appeared for many years. ... He has 
ihosen a large subject, but it is at least one which has clear and definite limits, and he 
las treated it very fully and comprehensively in two moderate volumes. . . . His book 
ippears to us to be based on much original research, on an enormous amount of careful, 
iccurate, and varied reading, and his habit of appending to each section a list of the 
:hief books, both ancient and modern, relating to it will be very useful to serious students, 
ie has iecided opinions, but he always writes temperately, and with transparent truth- 
ulness of intention." 

DAILY CHRONICLE.— story of the struggle of searchers after truth with 
he organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter 
n the whole history of mankind. That story has never been better told than by the 
ix-President of Cornell University in these two volumes." 

BThiton (Dr. J. M.)— MIRACLES AND SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. net. 

RriCkSumi (Very Rev. Dean). — WELLINGTON COiTe^I 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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' WtSkixM (Plot' A. S.)— THE LIGHT OFrTHE WORLD : an 
Essfty. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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